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piji:fa('i:. 

This book has been prepared in commemoration of the 
lumdredth anniversary of the foundation of the Asiatic 
Society's Museum, which subsequently developed into the 
Indian ^Museum as it now exists. 

Different chapters have been written by different authors. 
all intimately connected with the whole or parts of the 
Museum, and no attempt ha^ been made to produce unifoianity 
between the chapters. If the work and constitution of the 
Indian Museum are to be understood it must be realized 
that it is not a single homogeneous organism, but rather an 
association of scientific and artistic sections bound together by 
a common aim in so far as the public galleries are concerned, 
but otherwise with different functions and even dependent 
financially on different departments of the (Tovernment of 
India. 

Thus the geological collections are for the most part the 
property of the Geological Survey of India, for which the 
Tru'^tees (who have but recently assumed even visiting powers 
in the geological galleries) are bound liv Act to provide accom- 
modation, and the Geological Survey is subordinate to 
the Imperial De})artment of Commerce and Industry. The 
archaeological collections have been lent by the Trustees to 
the Din‘ctor General of Archaeology in India, who makes his 
own financial arrangements for their preserv^ation and display 
in tlu“ Museum with the Education Department of the Govern- 
ment of India, tlie Truste(‘s again exercising mere visiting 
powers in the galleries in which the collections are shown to 
the public. A similar arrangement has been made in respect 
to the Industrial Section with the Director of the Botanical 
Surv(;v of India, an officer of the Imperial Department of 
Revenue and Agriculture : wliile the Art Section, which 
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remains nominally under the control of the Trustees and draws 
its funds partly through them from the Government of India 
and partly direct from the Government of Bengal, has its 
officer in charge in the person of the Principal of the Calcutta 
School of Art, a member of the Bengal Education Service. 
Onl}" the Zoological and Anthropological Section remains 
solely and entirely under the control of the Trustees, who 
arrange for its financial support with the Imperial Education 
Department The head of this section bears the title of 
Superintendent of the Indian Museum and is Secretary to the 
Trustees. 

It is thus evident that the highly complex organization 
of the Museum must be reflected at different angles in the 
case of tile different sections. It seemed best, therefore, 
in deviling the [)lan of this volume to allow each section to 
give expi’f'ssion to itself tiirough the pen of one of its own 
officers, rather than to produce a unifoian history that would 
give to each and all a uniform repre-«entation of accurate 
detail but possibly fallacious aspect. A cmTain repetition 
is involved in this scheme ; but, at any rate, the readei 
interested or mainly interested in one ])ha^e ol museum de- 
velopment will find his subjeet treated }>y an authoi' who ]m< 
made a practical study of it, and in tlu* (Iiairmau's intro- 
ductory chapter * the whole is focu-sed to a common point. 

Information as to tlie Acts that deal or have (hmlt witli 
tile ^luseum a< a wliole^ the pri^sent bye-laws, trustees and 
members of the st iff jiast and pi'e^ent, visitorsand publication^ 
will be found in the appendices at the end of the volume. 

^ lie* ](‘cr II ri ‘ ot nvIik*} i tii i ^ r l),i j tti - i i » ;i -1 1 lt) 1 1 ] \ nn h 1 1 h < 'inhoi linwiU 
was pulili vIhmI I n iIh' (ailc lU t ji H‘u in il'ht in it-' pr*-'* til lorm it wa- 
hs tin* 'fru'lrr'' a- pni’t nt a patnf>li!(‘l itcd to iiii«>'t- at On* 

I 'oiiton.i ry (‘('lohrat loii" 
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IXTRODUfTIOX.^ 


0 APPRECIATE the history of the origin and 
growth of the Indian .Museum, we must travel 
back to the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
when, after the establishment of British supre- 
macy in this Province, Sir AVilliam Jones, one ot 
the profounde>t scholars, who have devoted their 
life to the service of India, founded the Asiatic Societ}^ in 
17SI, and witli the boldness Avhich characterized liis genius, 
stated that the bounds of its investigations would be the geo- 
graphical limits of Asia and that within these limits, its en- 
(piiries would be extended to wliatever is performed by Man 
or produced by Xature. Sir William Jones, liowever, in his 
inaugural addres- did not expressly refer to the foundation of 
a Museum as part of the activities of the Society, which, at 
the time and for rtiany years afterward^, had no habitation 
of its own. But curio'>ities ^ent in, from time to time, by 
inembtTS. bt‘gan tn ac'cumulate, and in 1/90 the idea was 
started that a suitable hoiis/^ sliould be erected for their 
reception and ])i‘ese!‘\ atioii. Donations were invited, but the 
plan prov(‘d premature, and it was not till the l)eginning of 
isos that the Society found itself in a position to occupy the 
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premises erected at the corner of Park Street on land granted 
by Government. Six years later, definite effort was made to 
give effect to the intention to establish a Museum, when, on 
the 2nd February, 1814 Dr. Nathaniel Wallich, a Danish 
Botanist, who had been taken prisoner at the sieo^e of Seram- 
pur but released in i^ecognition of his scientific attainments, 
wrote a letter to the Society in which he strongly advocated 
the formation of cX Museum and offered not only to act 
Honorary Curator but also to supply duplicates from hi'^ owji 
vtxluable collection to form a nucleus. Tlie propo-^al found 
ready acceptance with the members of the Society, and it was 
determined to establish a Museum to be divided into two sec- 
tions, one wdiich would now he called arcliaf^olotrical, ethno- 
logical and technical, tlu* other geological and zoological. The 
Librarian of the Society was placed in charge of the former 
section, while Dr. Wallich was appointed Superintendent oi the 
latter. The scope of the Museum defined in the widest 
possible terms, as an institution for the rece{)tion of all artiele- 
that might be sent to illustrate oriental manners and liistorv, 
or to elucidate tlie peculiarities of Art or Nature in the East. 
Contributions were invited and specimens were solicitefl <i* 
that the Museum might include "inscriptions on >t<>ne or 
brass, ancient monuments, Hindu or Mahomedan, figures of 
Hindu deitie-^, ancient coins, ancient manuscripts, instru- 
ments of w’ar peculiar to the East, instruments of mn^ic, 
vessels used in religious ceremonieN, implements of native art 
and manufacture, animals peculiar to India, dried or pro- 
served, skeletons or particular bones of such animals, bird^ 
stuffed or preserved, dried plants and fruits^ mineral nr 
vegetable preparation peculiar to Eastern Pharmacy, ore^ of 
metals, native alloys of metals, minerals of everv description, 
and other like articles serviceable to history and schmee 
The Museum thus inaugurated thrived rapidly under tho 
guidance of its enthusiastic founder Dr. Wallich, and indivi- 
dual collectors, amongst whom may be mentioned Col. Stuart , 
Dr. Tytler, General Mackenzie, Mr. Brian Hodgson, ( a])t. 
Dillon and Babu Ramkaraal Sen, readily placed at tin* 
disposal of the Society interesting and curious obj(‘(*ts col- 
lected from various parts of the country. After tlm re>igi,a- 
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tion of Dr. Wallicli, paid curators were appointed from time 
to time for longer or -shorter periods on salaries rangintx from 
Ks. 50 to Rs. 200 a month. Tn 1836, however^ the Society, 
whose resources had. a few years earlier, been crippled by the 
failure of the bankers. Palmer & Co., found itself in financial 
difficulties and memiorialized (government tor a grant ot 
Ks. 2iM_) a month from public* funds to enable it to meet the 
salary of the curator. The memorial, which was Avritten by 
Sir Edward Ryan, then Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
and President of the Society, impressively set forth the 
absolute necessity for the foundation and super! ntendenc*.^ 
quite as much for the furtherance of Science as for the in- 
struction of the Indian fellow subjects of the memorialists, of 
a public depositary of the pr<xlucts of Xature in India and 
the surroundim^ countries^ properly ])reserved. properly 
ananged, and pioperiy applied. But, although the j)rayer 
of tlie memorial Ava:- limited to a arrant of the modest sum of 
R^. 200 a montly the CoA'ernor General in Council expressed 
tiicir inability to accede to the request AAuthout reference to 
the Court of Directors, avIio were, as AA^as pointed out , incurrinir 
considerable expense in ke(*ping up a 5Iuseum and Library at 
the India House. It was conceded, however, that a Museum 
in this country could not be established by voluntary sob- 
scrqitions nor maintained in the creditable and useful con- 
dition nc -essary for the attainment of the object desired, 
unless aidtal liberally by tlie Go\mrnment , in like manner as 
similar institutions in Europe were supported from the public 
treasury. Jlie members of the Sof*iety, Iiowever^ AA'ere per- 
sistent in their demand, and presented a second f)etition tor a 
temporary grant, pending reference to the Home authorities 
on tlie subject of the extension of the Museum and its 
conversion into a publi(* institution ; fortunately, this appli- 
cation Avas granted. 

Dr. J. T. Pearson of the Bengal Medical SerAuce was 
appointed curator and was succeeded, after a brief tenure of 
ofiiee, by the distinguished ichtliyologist. Dr. .McClelland. 
MeauAvliile, the memorial of the Society for the formation of 
a National Museum at the cost of the State had been sent to 
the Home authorities, strongly supportxl and recommended 
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by the Government of India. But the difficulties of com- 
munication in those days were so great that it was not 
till 1S39 that the Government could obtain a reply from tin* 
Court of Directors in London. The Court sanctioned a grant 
of Rs. 30o a month for the salary of the curator and the 
maintenance of the Museum, and also authorized tlie Govern- 
ment of India to make grants from time to time for 
special purposes. Dr. ^IcCIelland, wlxo had with great ability 
temporarily filled the office of curator, now resigned, and wa-« 
succeeded by Mr. Edward Blyth. who had been selected by 
Dr. Horace Hayman Wilson in England. He proved himself 
ultimatelv to be an even more distinguished ic[lthyolokd^t and 
naturalist than his predecessor. 

Edward Blyth took up his duties as curator in Septem- 
ber, IS 41 and devoted himself to the duties of his new office 
with remarkable zeal ; Imt as he was not a geologi'^t. Ixe foutid 
himself embarras>ed in the management of the geological 
collection'', which, at the time, were second in importancH^ 
only to the archaeological collections of the Society, The 
difficulty of the situation was, however, successfully met by 
reason of the timely action which had already been taken by 
the (Government of India. fn 1S3.1. tin* Government of 
India, encouraged by tlie satisfactory working of the eoal- 
mines at Kaneegunj and anxious to develo]) the mineral 
resources of the country (to which attention had been drawn 
bv Dr. Heifer and other scientific officers), had decided 
to found a Mu'^eura of Economic Geology in ( alcutta. Tlii" 
Museum ^\as actually opened in ls40. 

Shortly afterwards, in ^lay ISll, Captain G. B. 4'remen- 
lu'cre. who had been sent to England to secure a nucleus of a 
Museum of Economic (Geology, returned to Calcutta with a 
largt^ and valuable collection of specimens. These weia* 
deposited in tlie Society’s rooms, and tlu* Government of 
India sanctiotied an additional grant of Rs. 250 a month for 
a separate curator. Mr. Ridding to a was appointed curator of 
the Geological collection inclusive of tlu' specimens which 
were the property of the Society and whicli .Mr. Edward 
Blyth had found it difficult to arrange. The Museum of 
Economic Geology thus eonstituL^d continucfl to occupy tlie 
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premises of the Society till 1856, when the portion of the 
collection owned by the Government of India was removed 
and housed at No. 1, Hastings Street, in connection with 
the Geological Survey of India, then recently established. 
The Government, at the same time, expressed their readiness 
to receive the specimens owned by the Society ; but this 
could not be done; for the Society, though fully alive to the 
fact that the collection was likely to be better preserved, 
better laid out and better taken care of by the members of 
the Geological Survey, refused to sanction their removal on 
the ground that the dissociation of a part of the Museum — 
and that the least expensive, highly valuable as it was — might 
not only prove injurious to the interests of the Society, but 
possibly postpone indefinitely the great object which the 
Society had cherished since 1837, namely that of seeing a 
national museum established here on a scale worthy of tlie 
^letropolis of British India. 

The transference of the Museum of Economic Geology, 
however, immediately relieved to some extent the steadily 
increasing pressure on the limited space in the premises of the 
Society, and, for a short while, more room became available 
for the display of the archaeological and zoological collections. 
But the latter had grown with surprising rapidity under the 
able management of Blyth, with the enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion of the members of the Society ; and it became fairly 
apparent that their further growtli would before Ions be 
arrested by reason as well of the restricted space as of the 
limited funds at the disposal of the Society. 

In view of these circumstances, in 1856, the members 
of the Society decided to submit a memorial to the Govern- 
ment of India for the establishment in Calcutta of an Im- 
perial Museum, to which they expressed their readiness to 
transfer all their extensive collections except their library. 
The dark days of the Mutiny, however, most inauspiciously 
intervened, and the consideration of the proposal was neces- 
sarily postponed. Two years later, the question was revived 
and a representation was submitted to Government in which 
the Society pressed for the foundation of an Imperial Museum 
at Calcutta. 
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The Government of India^ though fully ready to recog- 
nize its duty to establish in the Metropolis an Imperial 
Museum for the collection and exposition of specimens of 
Natural History in all its branches and of other objects of 
interest^ physical, economical and historical, declined to 
entertain the project on financial grounds. At the same 
time, the Government of India renewed its offer to relieve 
the iSociety by taking over the geological and palaeontological 
collections. 

The members of the Society, however^ were insistent 
and decided to memorialize the Secretary of State for India 
in Council. The effort was successful, and. in Alay. 181)2 tlie 
Government of India announced that, in tlieir opinion^ the 
time had arrived when the foundation of a public ^Museum 
in Calcutta, which had been generally acce])ted as a duty of 
the Government, miaht he taken into consideration with 
regard to its practical realization. Neci'otiations w hich now* 
followed between the Government of India and the Asiatic 
Society were protracted till the middle of the year ls65, 
when it was arranged that the Society should make over to 
the Board of Trustees for the proposed ^luseum tlie zoologi- 
cal, geological* and archaeological collections, and the 
Government sliould provide suitable accommodation for the 
Society in the Museum building, the portion allotted to the 
Society to be in their exclusive occupation and control. 
Legislative sanction w as accorded to these conditions }>v th(‘ 
Indian Museum Act of I860, and the valuable collection^ of 
the Society, accumulated during half a centurv bv a long 
succession of enthusiastic members, w ere formally transferred 
to a Board of Trustees of which Sir Barnes Peacock, then 
Chief Justice of Bengal, was appointed President. The 
members included the Bishop of Calcutta, the \dce-Chancel- 
lor of the University and the President anrl three other 
representatives of the Asiatic Socitdy. But although the 
negotiations had been carried on smoothly and harmoniouslv 
and had received legislative sanction . difficulties of a grav(‘ 


• Thf' geologtcal oollectif>ns were not transferred nrtn,))i\ 
Trustees but to the Geological Survey 


tu the 
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order emerged as tlie erection ot‘ the Museum building made 
slow progress. It was realized before long that the building 
as planned could not possibly find accommodation for the 
Asiatic Society in addition to the Geological Survey and the 
Natural History ^hiseum : it further became apparent that 
if the Asiatic Society were squeezed into the Museum building, 
[t< position as an independent body would be liable to be 
seriously affected. The Society consequently expressed its 
unwillingness to enter a building where accommodation wa^ 
insufficient and freedom of action was liable to be cramped. 
The position thus created Ma^ one of great embarrassment, 
but the difficulty was solved by a committee consisting of 
one of the mo'^t sagacious administrators and one of the 
acute>t scientists in the country. Sir Ashley Eden and Dr. 
Thomas Oldham. Upon their joint recommendation, the 
Government of India paid to the Asiatic Society a sum of 
one and a half lacs of rupees as compensation for its claim 
to accommodation in the projected Museum building. 
Doubts were expressed at the time as to the propriety of the 
eourse thu*^ adopted, but after the lapse of nearly half a 
century, no one will venture to dispute that the arrangement 
has been highly beneficial to both the institutions and has 
fostered their growth and development 

We have now arrived at the stage at wliich the Museum 
eeased t{) be the property of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
and was transformed into an Imperial Institution, but it was 
not till ISTo that the Museum building, one of the largest 
in thi> city, became ready for occupation. 

As may be anticipated, the transference of the zoologi- 
cal and archaeological sections to the new building, and the 
arrangement of the specimen'^ was a work of much labour 
and anxiety. Tliis was successfully accomplished by Dr. 
John .Anderson, who formerly held the Professorsliip of 
Natural Science in tlie Free (liureh College at Edinburgh, and 
was appointtal the first curator on the 29th September, I86fi, 
immediately after the Statute by which the Aluseum was 
established had been passed. A few years later Dr. 
Ander^n’s designation of Curator was changed to that of 
Supeiintendent, and he was also permitted by the Board of 
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Trustees to hold the Professorship of Comparative Anatomy 
at the Calcutta ^ledieal College in addition to his duties in 
the Museum. 

In the work of organization of the Museum in the new 
building. Dr. Anderson was ably assisted by Mr. James 
Wood-Mason. Dr. Anderson had foreseen, as e^arly as 1867- 
that the assistance of a competent naturalist was essential to 
enable him effectively to arrange and organize the zoological 
section, and on his representation, the Government sanctioned 
an additional post of Assistant Curator^ subsequently desig- 
nated Deputy Superintendent. Considerable difficulty wa- 
at first experienced in the selection of a (pialified assis- 
tant, but two years later, in 1839, the Trustees were fortu- 
nate to secure the services of Mr, James Wood-Mason. vln> 
had been selected for the post by Professor Huxhw and 
Sir Joseph Hooker. Mr Wood-Mason proved liimself a very 
capable and devoted worker and ultimately succeeded Dr 
Anderson as Superintendent when the latter retired in Issn. 

The exacting work of reorganization of the Museum iq^on 
which Dr. Anderson and Mr Wood-Mason were tuigaged. 
occupied them for over two years, and thus, although the 
Museum building was ready for occupation in 1873, it ua- 
not till the 1st April, J87S that the gallery containing the 
collection of birds and the archaeological gal lei’ v wei’c thrown 
open to the public : a few uKuiths later ^ in Decern l)f*r, ls 7 .s 
the public were admitted to the mammal gallery. 

I shall not detain you with a detailed statement of the 
changes effected in the constitution of the Board of Tnistef‘S 
from time to time hy the Legislature. It is >ufficient to 
mention that in 1873 a new Statute was passed, hv which tin* 
Statute of 1836 was repealed and the number of Trustees was 
increased from 13 to 13. In 1SS7 the number was further 
raised to 21 and opportunity was given to the Trustees to co- 
opt additional members. Finally, so rec’cntly as 1010, a new 
Statute was passed by which all the earlier enactments were 
repealed and the number of Trustees was fixed at 17. For 
the passing of this Act we an^ indebted mainly to the energv 
and scientific statesmanship of Sir Thomas Hollanrl^ Ghair- 
man of the Trustees from 1903 to 1900. 
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Three fundamental alterations in the constitution of the 
Board of Trustees were introduced by the Statute of 1910 
and deserve special mention. In the first place, the officer in 
charge of each section of the Museum became a Trustee ex- 
officio, and was thus placed in a position to take part in the 
deliberations of the Trustees In the second place, three 
members were allowed to be elected by Public Bodic'^, viz. 
one by the University of Calcutta, one by the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce and one by the British Indian Associa- 
tion. In the third place, the number of representatives of 
the Asiatic Society, which by the Statute of 1866 was fixed 
at four anrl was raised to five in the Statutes of 1876 and 
1887, was reduced to one The effect of the changes thus 
recently introduced will, it is confidently expected, secure 
the more effective and harmonious administration of the 
Institution in the future 

I shall now pass on to a brief review of the development 
of the Museum since 1875, when the collections of tlie A>iatic 
Society were transferred to our new buildings. As already 
explained, tiie Museum, at the time, consisted, in the main, 
of the zoological, geological and archaeological collections. 
In June, 1882 the Government of India enquired from the 
Trustees whether accommodation could be provided in the 
Museum building for certain Economic products. The Trus- 
tees regretted their inability to accommodate such a collec- 
tion, but expressed their readiiiess to favour an extension of 
the Museum building for the purpose suggested. Before 
effect could be given to this proposal, the Great Exhibition 
of 1888 was held in Calcutta In 1884. after the Exhibition 
had been closed, it was suggested that the industrial collec- 
tions, which liad been brought to the Museum for the 
Exhibition, ami under tlie designation of the Bengal Economic 
Museum, had been housed in temporary sheds on the site now 
occupied by the School of Art, might appropriately be amal- 
gamated with the Indian Museum. The times were favour- 
able for the acceptance of this scheme, which was rapidly 
advancejl, and on the 1st April, 1887 the Economic and Art 
Section, which had formed a separate Institution under the 
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direct control of the Government of Bengal, was placed under 
the Trustees, witli Mr. T. N. ^lookerjee, a recognized autho- 
rity on Indian Artware, as the first assistant curator in charge 
of the new department. 

The establishment of this new section at once made it 
essential for the Government seriously to grapple tlie question 
of additional accommodation which had been first mooted in 
LSS2. The result was that in 1888 the construction of the 
wing in Sudder Street was commenced, and in 1891, Mr. 
Thurston, who was then officiating for Dr. Watt, the Repor- 
ter on Economic Products, found liimself in a position to 
remove tf> the new building all the collections of economic 
products, art ware and ethnology. The art gallery itself 
was opened to the public in September, 1892 and the ethno- 
logical galleiy in danuar\’, ls9:i, but tlie economic court 
was not opened to tlie public till several years later, viz in 
1991, wlien Sir tJeorge Watt, tlie head of this section, retired 
and was succeeded by Mr. T, H. Burkill now Director of the 
Botanical Gardens at Singapore. 

Tlie Museum which, as we liave seen, had originally 
started with the zoological and archaeological sections had 
thus had engrafted upon it, in course of time, tlie economic 
and art section, w Idle the collections in the possession of 
the Geological JJepartment occupied a somewhat anomalous 
and undefined position. The time had non evidently arrived, 
at which it essential to secure the proper co-ordination 

of the institution as a whole and to ensure its harmonious 
growth in the future, that a comprehensive view of its scope 
and functions sliould be adopt(‘d. (bnseqnently. in 1904 Sir 
Herbert Risley, then Chairman of the Trustees, proposed 
that the Museum might he divided into five sections, nanudy. 
zoological and ethnological, geoh^gical, archaeological, art, 
and industrial. Tliis distribution ultimately received tlio 
.^auction of the Legislature in 1910. 

I have now dwelt briefly upon the hi>tory of the e.xtcU' 
sion of the Museum buildings Tendered necessary by tlu^ 
establishment of the new' economic and art section., 1 shali 
pass on for a moment to a somewdiat different asfiect of onr 
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activities. As early as 1SS9, the need for extended accommo- 
dation for work and study rooms in the zoological and 
archaeological sections made itself keenly felt. A proposal 
to construct rooms on the roof of the main building w as 
pronounced impracticable. Consequently, in 1891 the Board 
of Trustees pressed upon the Government of Bengal to 
fulfill their pledge to build an additional wing to the Museum, 
as it had agreed to do six years earlier. 

Three years later, the local Government consented to 
provide for the accommodation of the offices, studies, 
laboratories, and store-rooms of the Museum and of the 
Geological Survey of India ; this was accepted by the 
Trustee'^ in satisfaction of all their outstanding claims. 
The building operations were commenced and carried on 
with a rapidity unknown in the annals of the Indian Museum, 
and in the follow ing year the magnificent new' east w ing w'a^ 
completed and was available for use as soon as the internal 
fittings could be provided 

The press lire" upon the public galleries meanwhile con- 
tinued steadily to increase, and in 19(G a fresh .'^cheme foi the 
extension of the ^Museum building on the Cliowringhee Road, 
w hich had been under prolonged consideration, took definite 
shape. The scheme w as w armly welcomed by the govern- 
ment of Lord Curzon. and a handsome grant w as generously 
provided to meet the cost of this extension. In 1911. this 
new wing of the Museum was practically completed, and it'^ 
tw o lower floors wore fitted up as public galleries : the top 
floor of the recently erected ransre is utilized for the offices of 
the art and the archaeological sections, while that of the 
old building is arranged for use as laboratories, as offices of 
the zoological section, and, finally as a lecture hall for the 
whole institution. 

It is impossible within the time at my disposal to lav 
before the audience even a meagre account of the vast 
collections in the Indian Museum. But I must attempt a 
rapid survey of the various sources from which our collec- 
tions have been derived. The zoological collections have 
been derived mainly from five different sources. In the first 
place, w'e have the original specimens collected by the 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal^ mainly under the guidance of their 
energetic and devoted curator Edward Blyth. These possess 
an exceptional value as the original documents on which the 
descriptions of a very large number of Indian animals were 
based. 

In the second place, we have the collections made 
by the Surgeon-Naturalists on board the Royal Indian 
Marine Survey Ship ^ Investigator,’ the zoological work 
whereof was initiated at the instance of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in 1875. 

The first Surgeon-Naturalist was Dr. Armstrong who 
held the post from 1875-79^ when he was succeeded by 
Dr. Giles. The latter was followed in 1888 by that distin- 
guished scientist, Colonel Alcock, who subsequently became 
Superintendent of the Indian Museum. The * Investigator ‘ 
collection is of unique importance, as we have here speci- 
mens of the Abyssal Fauna of the Indian Seas, the majority 
of which come from depths varying from 100 to 1900 
fatimms. 

In the third place, we have the invaluable collections 
made in connection with official frontier expeditions. The^e 
include specimens obtained on most of the important 
military and politi(*al expeditions that have taken place 
during the last forty 3 "ears on the Northern and Eastern 
frontiers of the Indian Empire, from the Persian Boun- 
dary Commission of 1870 to the Abor Expedition of 
1911. On most of these expeditions, a medical man was 
specially instructed to collect zoological specimens, and, with 
the exception of the Lassa F^xpedition (euj5hemisticallv 
called the Tibet Frontier Commission of 190.^1), the majoritv 
of the specimens collected have been deposited in the Indian 
Museum. It is a hopeful sign that on the occasion of the 
Abor Expedition, a zoologist was officially de])uted to collect 
specimens and information regarding the fauna and anthrn- 
pology of the country traversed. 

In the fourth place, private donors, too numerou>< to be 
individually mentioned, have ungrudgingly enriched our 
collections ; but I cannot allow tlie present occasion ^to })ass 
without special mention of th<‘ names of two distingMi>lied 
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oliicers of tht* CTeological Survey, whose contributions are of 
abiding value, I mean Ferdinand Stoliczka and \Mlliara 
Blanford. 

In the fifth place, we are indebted to several of our 
officers for the contribution of valuable specimens to our 
collections. Two of our Superintendents. Dr. Anderson and 
Dr. Alcock, accompanied military or political expeditions 
beyond the frontier as doctors and naturalists, the former on 
two expeditions to Yunnan in 1868 and 1875. and the latter 
on tlie Pamir Boundary (bmmission in 1896; while our 
Assistant Superintendent, Mr. Kemp, joined the Abor Ex- 
pedition of 1911 in the sole capacity (d' naturalist These 
scientific workers made the fullest use of their exceptional 
opportunities, and the collections thus secured have proved 
to ])e of unique value ; while the increased facilities for 
'>cientific tours latterly afforded to the members of our 
zoological staff has helped us greatly to make notable addi- 
tions to our collection, more particularly of aquatic animals. 

When we turn to our geological collections/ we find that 
they have been derived mainly from two sources. We liave, 
in the first place, specimens collected by the members of the 
Asiatic* Society of Bengal in the old days, and in the second 
place, the specimens collected by the officers of the (leological 
Survey since its foundation in 1851. The history and de- 
velopment of this department have proceeded generally on 
the same lines as those of the zoological collections. But there 
is this fu]\da mental difference between the two cases, that the 
geological collections represent the result of a continuous 
policy supported by a comparatively large scientific staff, 
and. as a consequence, the geological collections are even 
more adequately representative of the Indian Empire and its 
frontiers than the zoological collections. I must not. 
however, venture upon even a su})erficial survey of the 
contents of the geological collections. that would practi- 
cally imply an attempt to write a history of the operations of 
the Geological Survey of India during the last sixty years. 

I Ir the Oeolo^ical Section of the Museum the MVustees merely po^se^- 
visiting powers, winch they assumed in 1 010, 
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We next conic to our archaeological collections, which 
are of unquestioned value to every serious student of Indian 
antiquities. The most considerable, and po'^sibly the mo<t 
attractive, portion of the specimens still consists of tlie 
statues, sculptured >tone->, inscriptions and coins collected by 
the members of the Asiatic Society of Bengal or presented 
to that Institution by investigators in all parts of the 
country, before the establishment of the Indian Museum as 
a separate institution maintained from the public fund-. 
Every student of Indian antiquities, who has in any decfre*" 
made himself familiar with the contents of the “ A-iatick 
He-eixrches " and of the “Journal of the Asiatic S(Kuety 
will recollect tiiat tlie name- of many early contril)utors 
closely connected with the specimens lent by tlie So(u'ety to 
the Indian ^Museum and now loeaterl in its building-. ( )t tlii- 
<Iistinguished band of contributors, the name of iieiieral 
AlexandeiM Tinningham >tcind> out pre-eminent: and to him 
we owe the removal and pre-ervation of the Bharut Stupa 
Rail, now' one of the tine>t and most interesting cxi-tiuL^ 
relics of early Indian architecture. It i^ only nece-sary to 
add that since the archaeological section wa- placaul umba* 
the Director (general of Aiahiaeology in lulo^ many valuabh* 
CM)ins, statues and other objects of interest have been de- 
posited in Calcutta , amongst these, possibly the most notable 
<iddition to our collection consists of two stone figure-, of a 
bull and a lion respectively, wdiich date fi^jin tin* time 
of Asoka, and now stand erected at tlie entraiu'c to the 
Museum. 

Before I leave tlie archaeological ('ol lections^ I cannot 
but make a passing reference to our extensiv(‘ (‘olh^ction of 
coins, many of them lent by the Asiatic Societv of Bengal, 
wdiicli were first catalogued by Mr. C. J. Rodgers and bav(‘ 
only recently been exhaustively described * by such competent 
numismatists as Mr. Vinccmt Smith and .Mr. Nelson Wright. 

Our industrial eollections also arc of exceptional imfior- 
tance and form an extremely inttwestitig grouj) of objects. 
Some of these are specimens of industrial arts collectefl bv 


At least on*- other volume of the recent cataloime is .-^till to appear. 
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the members of the Asiatic Society; but, as I have already 
indicated, a substantial portion of these exhibits was trans- 
ferred to the Museum only after the close of the Calcutta 
Exhibition of 1883-S4. 

Until quite recently, the ethnological collections also 
were included in the economic section ; they comprise wea- 
pons. implements, clothing, and other articles used by the 
various Indian tribes and races, and also life-size models of 
typical individuals of the^e tribes which were carefully pre- 
pared on the occasion of the Calcutta Exhibition. Some of 
the models of mechanical appliances can be traced as 
far back as 1828, while a collection of Javanese weapons is 
said to have been presented to the Asiatic Society at an even 
earlier period by Sir Stamford Raffles, who was British 
Governor of Java in 1815. Perhaps the most notable single 
addition to this collection is the tine set of Indian musical 
instruments presented by our distinguished fellow-citizen 
Raja Sir Soiirindra Mohun Tagore. 

Finally, we have the art collections, which have a 
history entirely different from that of the exhibits in the 
other sections Some of these were transferred from the 
Industrial Section as recently as lOlt), but a very consider- 
able proportion is the propertv of the Government of Bengal 
and owe their preservation to the energy and eiitliusiasm of 
successive Principals of the Calcutta School of Art ; this 
observ^ation apfilic'^ witli >peoial appropriateness to the 
pictures, which were selected orineipally by Mr. F. B. Havell 
and Mr. Percy Brown. 

There is only one other aspect of our activities to which 
I propose to invite your attention, namely, the distinguished 
part taken i>v this institution in the noble cause of the 
advancejuent of knowledge. It would be difflcult to over- 
estimate the importance of the biological and geological 
research strenuously carried out by our officers, though it is 
by no mt'aiis easy to assign, except in the case of zoology, 
th(‘ precise share of credit for such work to the Indian 
Museum us distiiu‘t trom the related 'Scientific department^ 
of Government. It may bp maintained, without risk nf 
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contradiction j that ail the research work not only in zoology 
and geology but also in meteorology and archaeology, now 
undertaken by different Government Departments, owes its 
origin in the activities of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, ^md 
for many years the Museum in the rooms of the Society was 
the chief centre of such work in this country The study 
and investigation of Applied Science, more particularly 
Hotany and Chemistry, also had a similar origin. 

The history of the development of the different sections 
of the Museum^ since they came under our control, has, 
however, been so varied that it is only in zoology that it is 
possible to establish a claim for an^Mhing approaching a 
monopoly for the Indian Museum. The geological section, 
from the time of the foundation of the Geological Survey, has 
been incorporated therewith ; the economic or industrial 
section has always been associated with tlie office of the 
Reporter on Economic Products to the Government of India, 
or, as he is now designated, the Economic Botanist to the 
Botanical Purvey ; the archaeological collections have been 
lent to the Director General of Archaeology in India. 

Tlxe zoological section, on the other hand, has never been 
amalgamated at any time with an Imperial Survey Depart* 
ment, though we are now within measurable distance of the 
official recognition of the undoubted claims of zoology as a 
science pie-eminently useful and important, and of the 
foundation at no distant date of an Imperial Zoological 
Survey The result of the position thus accidentally held in 
the past by tlie zoological section has been that the 
research work accomplished by our officers in this depart- 
ment is embodied in the long series of monograjxhs and in 
the periodical publicatioiis issued by the Trustees of the 
Indian Museum. The “ Records of the Indian Museum/' 
which constitutes a Journal of Indian Zoology, has now 
reached it> ninth volume^ while tlie Memoirs/' of vi hicli four 
volumes have been hitherto publisluM, include manv original 
papers of fir,Nt-rate importance^ embodying the result of 
much patient and laborious investigation. The liighlv teeli- 
nical nature of these publications has served effectually to 
conceal their contents from the public, who are apt to judire 
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of the importance of a Museum solely from the specimens 
exhibited in the public galleries ; but it is a source of legiti- 
mate pride and satisfaction to all interested in the future 
development of our work that the excellence of the original 
investigations carried out by our officers has spread the 
reputation of this Institution far and wide, into every centre 
where the knowledge of zoology is cultivated, and its claims 
as a science fittingly recognized. 


I have now placed before you what, I am afraid, cannot 
but be described as a somewhat imperfect history of the 
foundation and growth of the Indian Museum ; I have nar- 
rated to you, how a century ago a small band of scholars, 
engaged in the study of the history , languages and antiquities 
of this country and determined upon the investigation of its 
natural products, laid the foundation for a Museum in this 
city, entirely with the limited private means at their dis- 
posal; how it took the ruling authorities thirty years to 
realize their undoubted responsibilities in this direction, not- 
withstanding persistent and of t- repeated reminders ; and how 
once the duties of the Government in this matter were fully 
appreciated, arrangements were readily made for the estab- 
lishment and gradual development of an Imperial Museum 
worthy of the Metropolis of the Indian Empire. 

I naturally feel tempted at this stage to ask myself, 
whether the institution thus founded, developed, and nur- 
tured has fulfilled its mission, I have no desire on the 
present occasion to enter upon an exhaustive discussion of 
the true functions of a Museum in relation to the community 
at large ; but a brief consideration of the question may not 
be entirely useless. It is now generally recognized that a 
Museum is an institution for the preservation of those objects 
which best illustrate the phenomena of Nature and the works 
of Man, for the utilization of these in the increase of know- 
ledge, and for the culture and enlightenment of the people. 
A National or Imperial Museum must, consequently, be 
equipped adequately for the fulfilment of three principal 
functions; viz. first, for the accumulation and preservation 
of specimens such as form the material basis of knowledge 
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in the Arts and Sciences : secondly, for the elucidation and 
investigation of the specimens so collected and for the diffu- 
sion of the knowledge acquired thereby: and, thirdly^ to 
make suitable arrangements calculated to arouse the interest 
of the public and to promote their instruction. 

As regards the first two of these functions, the Indian 
Museum has no reason to reproach itself. We Ijave taken 
adequate steps for purpO'^cs of record; that is. to pre-erve, 
for future comparative and critical study, the material upon 
which investigations have been made in the past, or which 
may confirm, correct, or modify the results of such studies. 
We have also taken measures for the advancement of Iparn- 
ing, inasmuch as we have aided learned men in the work of 
extending the boundaries of knowledge by affording them 
the use of material for investio:ation, labora tones. libraries 
and appliances. A or have we been slow to stimulate original 
work in connection with our own colle(‘tions and to })iO{note 
the publication of the results reached by our investiirators. 

But 1 regret to confess, with a feeling of disap])ointmeut . 
that when I examine the history of the Indian Museum from 
the point of view of its third function as a posdble powerful 
instrument for the instruction of the public, I cannot ^ay 
that the fullest measure of success has been achieved. In so 
far as this third function is concerned, the Museum may be 
regarded, first, as an adjunct to the class room and the 
lecture room; secondly, as a ])ureau of information: and 
thirdly, as an institution for the culture of the people. A 
considerable measure of successful work has ]>pen aeconv 
plished in eacli of these direrdions , witliin the limited imauis 
at our disposal ; but these aims are matters of vital impor- 
tance for the promotion of which further determined effort 
must be made. 

If we desire to furnish to the advanced or professional 
student^ materials and opportunity for hd)oratory training; 
if we desire to aid the t(*acher of elementary, S(‘eondary, or 
technological knowledge in ex[)ounding to his |)upils the* 
principles of Art, Nature and History: our seientiHe staff 
must be materially strengthened ; it would be disr^^tnms to 
the success of the Indian Museum as an instrument for tin* 
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Advancement of Learning if our officers were seduced from 
their lec{itimate work of extending the boundaries of know- 
ledge. 

Again, it is unquestionably our duty to do our best 
for the culture of the puldic, through the display of attrac- 
tive exhibition-series, well-planned, complete, and accurately 
labelled: and thus to stimulate and broaden the minds of 
tliose who are not engaged in scholarly research. 

Here also, for lack of funds, we have not been able to 
arrange our public galleries a^ effe^dively as those of the 
great ^luseums of England. America and other civilized 
countries. But I am bound to observe that the extent of 
our effort in this direction ha- not always been correctly 
appreciated, and the numerous guide-books which have been 
[) repared from time to time with considerable lab(un\ have 
not very often received the recognition they deserve. 1 
desire, consequently, to em})hasize the urgent need for the 
improvement of our public galleries, and, generally . for the 
adoption of all necessary means to enable us to fulfil ade- 
([uately our function as one of the most powerful agencies for 
the culture of the public and for the instruction of the 
advanced or professional .student. For this purpose, we can 
confidently claim the assistance, not merely of the Govern- 
ment, but also of the generous and enlightened aristocracy 
throughout the country, ft is not cr(‘ditable to us that the 
Indian Museum should occupy the singular position of a 
great institution of which the paramount claims upon the 
community at large sliould scarcely if ever liave been duly 
recognized. Wo have never lacked a constant succession of 
distinguished worktTs, and it is a matter of legitimate pride 
and satisfaction to all of u.s that the interests of the Museum 
are entrusted to a band of devoted and enthusiastic invosti- 
gators, amongst whoiu we are at present able to count 
scholars of the stamp of Mr. Hayden. Mr. Hooper, Dr. 
►Spooner, Mr. Percy Brown, Major (hige, and last but not 
least Dr. Annandale, who has l>eeii most unfalteringly jeal- 
ous to maintain the liigh tradition of the institution. 

The^aecomplisliment of our work is safe in their hands; 
what th(‘y require is adequate funds for the full development 
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of the institution, as also genuine recognition of their labours, 
not only by the State but also by the educated and cultured 
public. 



CHAPTEE IL 


THE AXTHROPOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS. 

The study of anthropology, to use the term in its widest 
sense, was encouraged by Sir William Jones under several 
headings in his inaugural address to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, and it is probable that many of the specimens that 
had already accumulated m the Society’s possession when 
Dr, Wallich wrote proposing the formation of a regular museum 
would now come under this heading. In the Asiatick Re- 
searches for IS 14 there is a reference to the presentation 
by Mr. J, Brown of a '‘set of side arms belonging to the 
inhabitants of Xepaul, consisting of one cutlass, a knife and 
a steel and flint for striking fire, in a leathern case/’ and to 
various gifts including “ a brass standish and pen case ” from 
Mr. Robert Home, the artist. Some of these objects are still 
in the Museum, in which a set of Javanese knives and 
daggers said to have been presented by Sir Stamford Raffles 
is also preserved. 

Unfortunately, as is so often the case in old museum 
collections, a large proportion of the oldest specimens have 
lost their value owing to the fact that they were not properly 
labelled at the time they were received, or that the labels 
have since been lost. An interesting little book or rather 
portfolio of lithographs published in 1S28 enables us, how- 
ever, to trace some specimens. This work bears the title 
‘‘Asiatic Museum Illustrated. Part I. Comprising Figures 
of all the Models that were presented to the Museum by Miss 

Tvtler By Messrs, yavignliac and Pearson 

Apparently Part II was never issued. Part I includes a 
portrait of Sir William Jone'^, a drawing of the Asiatic 
Sucieiy's rooms in Park Street (reproduced as the frontispiece 
of this volume) and figures of a number of models of Indian 
implements, appliances, conveyances and buildings, made 
under tke supervision of Miss Tytler, a relative of the well- 
known naturalist, Colonel R. C. Tytler. A few of these 
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models still exist and others evidently formed the prototypes 
of models on a larger scale constructed at a later date. 

In 183S the rooms in which the Asiatic Society's collec- 
tions were preserved were described as damp, dark and 
dirtv/* and it was to remove this reproach that the Society 
first appointed a curator. About this time a large propor- 
tion of the older specimens evidently disappeared. In ls49 
Dr. Rnjendra Lala ^littra was commissioned to produce a cata- 
logue of the ‘‘ curiosities ’* in the possession of the Society, all 
objects not included under the headings Zoological ” and 
Geological’' being so classed. 

This catalogue enumerated 7 busts, SI pictures, 13o wea- 
pons, 490 manufactured objects of industrial service, 41 raw 
economic products, 00 musical instruments, 370 imaac'^ of 
brass and stone, 32 architectural objects, and a series of 
inscriptions and manuscripts. 

In 1808 the catalogue was revised in manu^cri[)t and the 


following figures were given : — 

Armour and weapons - . , . :170 

Manufactured industrial objects . . 72.) 

Raw economic products . . . . 05 

iMusical instruments . . _ TiS 

Images of brass and stoiie and arclii- 
tectural object^ . . _ 04 1 


It was also noted that a larce number of spe^cii)n*n< ob- 
tained before 1849 had been lost. Xo dilferenec uas drawn 
at the time between ethnological and arclncological speed- 
mens. The two allied branches of sedence* were, howeveu*. 
distinguished when the specimens were removed to the exist- 
ing museum buildirms. 

Dr. John Anderson took a great intero'^t in tlu* ethno- 
logical specimens haimh^d over by the Asiatic Society and was 
anxious that tlu‘ section of ethnology should he ad(upiatclv 
represented in the ikuv museum. In his first Annual Report 
(January. 1S67) he sa\> : — 


li tie* KtlnioloLT) (jt ItidiH i- r<> Iji' lUn^f i-ifri! 
iH'w r[i( li Ir.ulinn' tiilic should havr ir^ 

TrjiVfd hy aitilf and if'iii.ila (‘t'anm and 
taken troni and it- eix ih/atnni flcjincati'd 


in t}n> ( ddl.Ti.'- n| r|,o 
pfiv^iral fcafurt-' por- 
Hiid b\ d t a •' 

file (dethnig <4 th*> 
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rnbo, and by it- niaiiutacture- wlietlier t'or liou-ohold purpo^o-, aj^ri- 
cultur<.‘. the chase, (h'tence, rnaiamont. amn-omciit or relictions wor-liif). 

From ISOd onwards presentations of ethnological speci- 
mens continued to be added to the collections and were ac- 
knowledged in the Annual Reports of the Museum. These 
included several objects from the Andamans^ such as a 
dancing-board, food-dishes, a landing-net and fi>h-basket, 
bottles and hints : also Xaga spears and bows ; a Bhutia 
trumpet and leaf sandals ; famine-foods ; a model of a Ceylon 
canoe: Garo cloths : ornaments and arms from Chittagong, 
Cox’s Bazar, Xagjnir. Burdwan. Xorth Arrakan and the 
Midnapore Sonthals. 

In LS75 a large collection of musical instruments was 
presented by Rajah Jotendra Mohun Tagore, Babu Sourindro 
Mohun Tagore and ^lahrani Sarnomovia. Many of these had 
been sent to the London Exhibition of IS74. and were ulti- 
mately presented to the Indian Museum in commemoration of 
the visit paid to Calcutta by His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales (Edward VTI). 

Daring this year the ethnological specimens were for- 
mally transferred to the Museum from the Asiatic Society, 
but the cases and fittings were not ready for them until some 
years later. In 1S7S-79 the Annual Report states : — 

Tlio l.i-r tiiH ormiiKiI vraur i- imw Ixnuv iaid out on tlif Erliiio- 

(r.tllfi’N. bnr rlir <;um fall- -o far -liort of what i- uaiifiMl that tlio 

uinlor ( ()ti>rruct loii ill not adniit of tlio ra-o- l»onm .irratwod ainl 
rlio (lallciy oponod to the piiblu*. 

In 1S80-J:>1 the Superintendent reported: — 

Alt‘\V(u-o- \V(‘ro Niipplii'd to tla* Kt Imolnirioa I (Jallory throoyoar- 
ai^o. blit a- tliov ^vor^• (jiutf in-ufli* iont fur tlio ])ur])o-f'>s lor wlnrb tlu‘ 

( iiillory hail b*'on -f‘t apart, no attonipt lia- bom laado to airanvo tbn 
oxi-rmc oollocrion- winch Ii.ut b(>m >iinpl\ ^toiod m rlio-o I'a-o-. 

Xt’st year (lssi-S-2) the Trustees were supplied with 
Ks. r)l!,000 for new fittings With this sum the large gallery 
intended for the ethnological eollections wa-^ fitted up 
with cases and was ready to receive the objects for the 
exiiibition of whicli it had so long been reserved. But a 
further delay prevented the arrangement of the ethnological 
collectioii-s. On tlie completion of the tittinirs the Industrial 
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and Arts Exhibition of Calcutta was being organized, and at 
the request of the Lieutenant-Governor the empty gallery 
was temporarily placed by the Trustees at the disposal of the 
Exhibition Committee. Dr. Anderson took the op])ort unity 
on this occasion to speak in the Annual Report on the 
neglect of the subject in India: — 

The snl)ject ef Etlnioloiry in many ot ir- department^ ha- liardly 
heen touched, Avheri we consider the exh<iu-tive manner in which the 
.-cience i.- handled by tin; great ^lu-euni- ot the leadiru^ ca])ital- nt 
Europe, -onie of which can already hoa-t of more complete cellection- 
of ethnology of India than the r\ilcutta Alu-eum ir^dt 11ic (lovrrn- 
ineiit-^ of Au-cria, Germany and Ttalv have specially rlepnted capable 
et]inoh)gi->t- to India to c()llect ohjrcts for the Mnseum- of Vienna, 
Bei*liu, l)rc'<dcn and Florence: France already the mo-r un- 

rivalled ethnologic, d collection in tlie world. In <i lew vear- Sr)UTli 
Ken^imrtun Mu-eiim will al-o have ])ettcr illii'^tr ition- ot certain d»‘paiT- 
ment> of cthuoloirv than thi'- Museum, becaii-e an otUcer ha- Itej.n 
recently -pecially deputed to eollei-r -pecLinen- ot Indian art- and othei- 
kindred ohject^ tor that in-tir iir inn. A veai' or oicdireen month- would 
'^ntU<‘e to overtake a (‘on-iderahle ])r»rri(in of India Tic* value r)t >.indi a 
<-olIecnou trom a ])ure]y Neienntie a-peer would be inestimable, while tin- 
light it would throw on the liabit' ami ctmtom- of tlie people, their giade 
ot civilization and on the .>tudv of ai L among them would l)^ nt the 
highe-t Vidue to the -tale. 

What Dr. Anderson wrote more than tliirty years ago 
is still true, notwithstanding the existence for some years of 
an official Ethnographical Survey of India. 

After the Calcutta Exhibition some of the temporarv 
buildings on the south of the Musiuim were made available 
for the collections of the Bengal F^conoinic Museum, and the 
ethnological objects and various donation^ of industrial 
articles presented by foreign exhibitors. These formed a 
subsidiary Museum. In I 8sd-S6 the ethnological coliections 
were made over to the newly-appointed officer in charge of 
the Bengal Economic Maseum and the (‘ombined eeonomie. 
ethnological, art and industrial collections belonging to the 
Government of Bengal were handed over to the Trustees of 
the Indian Museum on 1st April, 1887. 

At this time the ethnological colh‘ctions were exhihitcHl 
in the masonry buildings forming part of the (juadrangle of 
thf‘ old St. PauPs School, and more lately oceu})iod by tin* 
Bengal Secretariat Press. They were well prot(‘cted, hut f(^r 
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the most part were very crowded in small rooms and passages 
and were very incomplete. Until additional protected space 
was available, it was not possible to complete them or arranse 
them in a more satisfactory manner, so as to give readily a 
good general idea of the principal races and tribes inhabiting 
the different parts of India and more particularly of Bengal 
and Assam, their ways of living an^l indigenous arts or 
manufactures. 

Mr. (now Sir Alexander) Pedler was in charge of the Eco- 
nomic and Art Museum from 1884^ and in the Report for 
1886-87 makes the following remarks on the state of the 
ethnological collections : — 

TliN collect lou oc'ciipios a >crie'^ ot live rooms to the ^outli of the 
buihliiiLt-, totrethcr with an enclo-^od voraiulali ruiiiiima ah>n» 
thmn : al<o it occupio'> two laigo halls to the <outh-ea:^t ot the hnihlnig-- 
ii'-ar the tank, and lu'^tly a large t(oni)orarv hnll to the ea-^t ot two sheiU. 

d’he ethnological collection now in the Mu-cum con^i^t" ot two 
<li-tinci collection''. The Hr^t wa^ made for the Calcutta Internatiomil 
K\hihition in 18Sd-84. while the :^econd wa^ that formerlv under the 
’!h‘U'>tee^ ot the Indian Mii'-enm, but wa*' handed over to the lieouomic 
Mu'eiim in lss.^ Tlie-e ei>lh-eriun^ have biHui auialganiated to a certain 
t'Xtenr, hut in ^ueh a way that tlu^ two collection'; can be at once di^tin- 
gm-lied by their labeK. 

The ethnolouie.d collection belonging to the Bengal Government 
numbere<l dS17, whib.^ the eollection iuindod over by the [mpenal Mu-eum 
e\tendeil to about o7Ut> ''peeimeii", or C>517 in vill. 

At length, in ISSS, tlU‘ Government of Bengal was able 
to comnuMice the eonstruotion of the imw building which it 
had in lss2 undertaken to erect The wing was finished in 
1801^ and the removal of tlie collections of the Economic and 
Art Station was commenced; the Ethnological Gallery wa^ 
opetied to tlie ])ublic on January 1st, 189:L It is situated in 
t!u‘ iiorth-east wing of the ^luseum buildings and has an 
area of 7 ‘^6 4 squan^ feet. 

d'he (‘ombined collections were at first arranged geogra- 
phicallv. Life-sized figures or models of some particular 
trib(‘ or of the po))ulatioti ot a particular part of India were 
placed in tla^ central ea-ies. while olijects such as arms, im- 
pknnent^, clothes, ornaments, domestic utensils, musical 
instruments and articles connected with religious observance'^ 
of the same people were placed in wall-cases opposite. The 
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ethnology of the Andaman and Nicobar Dland>, Burma, 
Lower Bengal, Darjiling^ Chittagong and Chutia Nau‘unr 
was particularly well repiesented in this manner ; but con- 
siderations of space made it impossible to keep to the 
arrangement. 

The models of racial types are still perhaps the most popu- 
lar feature of the gallery. They were prepared for th<‘ 
Calcutta Exhibition under the supervi'-ion of the late Sir 
Herbert Risley and are believed to give a very accurate repre- 
sentation of the physical proportions of the different tribes 
of Northern India. The clothes, weapons, etc. are in most 
cases actual specimens. The whole series has recentlv been 
repaired by the son of the man who made the original ca^ts. 

The collection as a whole is now ^'erv crowded, and apart 
from the public gallery little storage-space is available. For 
some years it has been felt that the objects should be LUven 
more space in the show-cas(s, in wiiich a more intelligent 
display should be made, and soientificalU' arranged compara- 
tive exhibits shown, a^ w'ell as general and cfeou!;ra pineal ones, 
with explanatory labels. 

in 1911 the ethnological collection'^ were translcrred 
from the Industrial to the Natural History Section, and the 
latter assumed the official style of Zoological and Anthro)) 0 - 
logical Section. .Anthropology wa-: thus reunited, for th.e 
\ aluahle colh‘L‘tion of human skulls, made chicflv hv the late 
Dr. John Anderson, had remained under the direct car(‘ of 
the Supeiintendent, while a set of the well-known models of 
faces, hands and feet prepared in India and Central Asia hv 
the Schlagintweits had i)een transferred to the Industrial, or. 
as it was callcfl at the time, the ilconomic Section. 

The skulls have never been e.xhibited to tlie public, thev 
are now systematical! v arranLaal in a small room situated at 
the end of the Bird (lalhuy. With them is a large series ot 
human pelves. Unfortunately, although these latter bones 
are all carefully numbered, the register to which the nuinhers 
refer has long been missine and conse(|uently the yavav’/a/ac 
of the sj)ecimens cannot oe tracccl, so that, uidike the skulls, 
they have little scientific value. 
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When the ethnolofirical collections were placed under the 
present head of the zoological section , himself a student of 
anthropology, it was hoped that a rapid growth both in the 
number of specimens and in the work undertaken upon them 
would become po^silde ; but the staff of the new section (four 
scientific men) proved all too small even for the increase that 
took place at the same time in the zoological work. 

Within the last ten years tliere have been but two 
important accessions, namely the collection made in the 
course of the Abor Expedition of 1911-1912 by Mr. S. W. 
Kemp and Mr. J. Cosgin Brown, and the magnificent series of 
Jcipanese and Bengali musical instruments presented at tlie 
beginning of 1914 by Raja Sir Sourindro Moliun Tagore in 
commemoration of the centenary of the Museum and as a 
proof of his loyalty to the Crown. 

The Abor collection includes specimens of the somewhat 
scanty implements, clothing, uteu'^ils, etc., of one of the 
most interesting tribes on the Nortli-East Frontier of India, 
and in particular of the curious bronze bowls which tlie Abors 
procure from the confines of Tibet and use as a kind of 
currency or emergency fund. Man^^ of the objects included 
in the collection are illustrated in Sir George Duff-Sutherland- 
Dunbar's account of the ethnology of the Abors published 
in 1914 in the Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The late Raja Sir Sourindro Mohun Tagore \ whose inter- 
est in and know ledge of Indian music in all its phases had 
a world-wide reputation, presented, with other members of 
his family (p. 2:i), to the .Museum nearly forty years 

a^ro a collection of Indian instruments that rendered the 

C' 

collection as a whole perhaps more complete in this direction 
than in any other. His recent donation includes tlie com- 
plete set of instruments prepared in 1S75 for the Bengali 
band tliat played before King Edw^ard \ 11 w9ien he visited 
(Valcutta as Prince of Wales. It also includes a set o£ Japa- 
nese instruments presented to tlie Raja by His Imperial 
Majesty the late Emperor of Japan. As many of the Japa- 
nese musical instruments proliably had their origin in India. 


^ Ho hiL'd in J^mo. lUl 4 
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this gift is of peculiar interest. Mr. Stewart Gulin, who 
making a study of the Japanese court ceremonies, tells us 
that the set, although clearly made for the purpose of pre- 
sentation, includes a copy of at least one very archaic type 
of stringed instrument. 

It is not possible to claim for either the ethnographical 
or the strictly anthropological collections that they have (‘ver 
formed the basis of research in the same manner or to the 
same extent as the zoological collections have done. Never- 
theless, many of the specimens were presented in the old 
days on being described in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal : it is greatly to be hoped that the utili- 
zation of the Abor collection in connection with Sir George 
Dunbar’s paper may initiate a revival of the practice. 

Many of the skulls were sent to Scotland some years ago 
and described by Sir William Turner in his 'Contributions 
to the Craniology of the People of the Empire of India/’ 
published in the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, voh. XXXIX, XL and XLV : while a complete 
descriptive catalogue of the collection was prepared in 1909 
in Calcutta by Mr. B. A. Gupte and issued by the Ethno- 
graphical Survey of India, which placed a large nurtiber of 
copies at the disposal of the Trustees for distribution to their 
regular correspondents. 

The first requisite for increase in the utility of the 
ethnological gallery is the preparation of careful descriptive 
catalogues, which will teacli not only ethnologists abroad, 
but also those connected with the Museum, something about 
the specimens. Proposals for the compilation of an account 
of the musical instruments have long been under considera- 
tion, but, so far, the difficulty of obtaining the services 
of an editor with both the necessary e\])ert knowledge and 
tlie necessary leisure has proved insuperable. Until a sp(‘eial 
scientific officer who can devote his v lK)le time to anthro- 
pology is appointed in charge of the gallery, there seems 
to be little hope of any great advance. 



CHAPTER HI. 

THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SECTION. 


After the completion of the first block of Museum 
buildings, the authorities of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
made over their entire collection of antiquities to the Trus- 
tees of the Museum, with the exception of inscribed copper 
plates and coins. The collection, as it stood in 1876. although 
important, was not a very complete one. The remains of the 
Bharhut stupa were not included in it ; there were not more 
than a dozen Indo-Greek sculptures from Gandhara, and there 
were but few mediaeval sculptures from Bihar. The most 
important groups in this collection were : — 

I. Sculptures from Mathura. These included the Silenus 
group discovered by Colonel Stacy, the unique image of 
Hercules fighting with the Lion, a number of inscribed pillar 
bases of the Indo-Scythian period, and one or two fine Buddhist 
images of the Gupta period. With the exception of the 
Silenus group, all Mathura sculptures in the Society’s collection 
were presented to it in 1862 by the Hon. G. F, Edmonstone. 
then Lieutenant Governor of the North-Western Provinces. 

II. Sculptures from Sarnath. This series contained four 
elaborately carved stelae and a number of very fine Buddhist 
images of the Gupta period. The larger portion of this 
collection was received as a donation from Sir Alexander 
Cunningham in 1835-36. 

III. A collection of Brahnianical and Buddhist images 
from Java. These were received by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal as presents from its members at various times, but as 
no record of their arrival or presentation can be traced, 
neither the actual dates of presentations, nor the names of 
the donors, except in one or two cases, can be ascertained. 

IV. A number of inscriptions on stones. 

The archaeological specimens received from the Asiatic 
Society -were placed in four rooms in the ground floor of the 
building. 
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Immediately after its foundation, the new Museum 
received three different collections from the Archaeological 
vSurvey of India, through its Director-General, Sir Alexander 
Cunningham. These were : — 

(1) The remains of an ancient stupa and the railing 
around it from Bharhut, X'agod State, CentrcXi India. 

^2) A number of bas-reliefs of the Indo-Greek School of 
sculpture 

(3) A collection of images and other antiquities found 
during the excavation of the temple courtyard of Bodh-Gava. 

At the same time tlie .Aluseum received a collection of 
plaster casts of the bas-reliefs in tlie cave-temples of Uda- 
yagiri and Khandagiri in Orissa. 

Tlmse additions to the collection of the Asiatic Snciety 
of Bengal mad^ the new Aluseum the preznier museum of 
Indian archaeology. E\^en now tlie I’ezziains of tlie Bharhut 
stupa, the collection of Gandhara sculptures, and tlie medie- 
val sculptures from Alagadha are the most important col- 
lections in the Archaeological Section. 

At the beginnini:, all departments of tlie Aliiseum were 
])laced under Dr. J. Anderson, the Fii’st Superintendent. 
Tlie archaeological exhibits were arranged bv him in the 
rooms set apart for archaeology on the giv)und-floor of the 
building. His arrangement was completed, and the aivhaeo- 
logical galleries thrown open to tlie public, in 187s. 

Dr. Anderson must have devoted a good deal of liis time 
to arcliaeology. He had arranged the entire collection fi’om 
Bharhut in one room, where he attempted to set up tlie 
different parts of the railing, and one of the gatewav^ 
of the stiq^a, in their original ])Ositions.' In this work he 
was constantly helped hy Sir Alexander bhinningham^ then 
Director-General of Archaeology in India, and the late 
Raja Rajendra Lala Mittra. The reconstruction of tin* rail- 
ing and gateway of the stupa involviM the restoration in 


1 It \ViX6 appHjfntly intruded at lic^t to uroct tho nnlm:> out^ido m tZic 
ipiadraii^de u: the Museum, round a larLje p/>d-tree tZiat rorm^Tly (here. 

Ihobeal of the Trustee-, tlio de^iirn ot whieli is c-pioduerd on the 
ot thi^ book, behtned to p(‘rpetu<ae tlie jiitcutiiai m **111 
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many places of missing portions, whicli was very cleverly 
done in plaster. 

The specimens from Mathura. Sravasti, Amrawati. and 
the Gandhara sculptures were arranged in the second room, 
while the collections from Sarnath, Bodh-Gaya and otlvT 
places were placed in the long gallery on the south side of 
the Museum. 

After completing the arrangement in tim archaeological 
galleries. Dr. Anderson -^et himself to write a catalogue and 
handbook of the section, which was no ea^y ta^k, considering 
that hitherto he had not studied Indian archaeology >erioiisly. 
The catalogue compiled by him was published in two parts 
and remains to this day the mo-«t reliable and accurate 
account of the archaeological collections of tlie Indian 
Museum His powers of obsf^rvation rvere so keen that even 
wliere he has not succeeded in identifying particular '=:peci- 
mens his description of them has enal)led others to do so in 
ditferent parts of the world. The catalogue was C(unpleted 
in ISSd and published during the coiuse of the next vear. 
In its preface Dr. Anderson acknowdedges the lielp which lie 
obtained from prominent archaeologi'^t'^ of his day. ft can 
be gathered from it that prominent members of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, ^^uch as Raja Rajendra Lala Mittra, and 
otticers of the Archaeological Survey, such as Sir Alexander 
Gunningliam and the late J. I) M. r>eglar, took great interest 
in tlie newly formed ^ruseurn. Fhe actual division of the 
contents of the Archaeological Section into four departments. 
riz.^ (((} Asoka. (/>) fndo-Scythian, (r) Gupta and (fl) Muham- 
madan with inscriptions^ is, as Di\ Anderson I)imse]f acknow- 
ledges, due to a suggestion originally made by Sir Alexander 
Cunningham. 

Tlie Asoka Gallery contained specimens of greater 
antiquity than the first century of the Christian Kra. These 
exhibited in the secoiul room, called tlie Indo-Scythian 
frallery, exttmded in date over the first two centuries after 
Christ. The specimens of the (Ripta gallery were more 
recent in date than the third century a.d Owing to the 
want of ‘♦pace certain objects had to be displa^AHl in this 
gallery wliich should have been kept apart by themselves. 
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for example, the finds from the cromlechs of South India 
and the extensive collection of stone implements. To Mr. 
Beglar's suggestion was due the division of the entire collec- 
tion belonging to historical periods, apart from objects of 
Muhammadan origin, into two groups: Buddhist and Brah- 
manical. 

Dr, John Anderson retired in 1886, and after his retire- 
ment there was no qualified officer on the staff of the Museum 
to look after the archaeological collections. During this period 
specimens continued to pour in from all parts of India. 

The coin collection was, however, started, to vffiich the 
Government contributed very largely from the proceeds of 
finds of treasure trove. 

Sir Alexander Cunningham had retired in 1885^ a year 
before Dr. Anderson, and with his retirement the last link 
with the past was cut off. He had entered the Indian Army 
in 1831, and during the earlier years of his stay in India 
was the constant companion of James Prinsep. During his 
long service in the army, he had contributed a number of 
valuable papers to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, mostly on topography and numismatics. After 
retiring from the army, and at an age when other men think 
of leaving India, he joined the appointment of Director of 
Archaeology, then newly created by Lord Canning. This ap- 
pointment was shortly abolished by Lord Lawrence, and 
Cunningham returned to England to continue his researches 
in the hitherto unknown field of Indian numismatics. In 
1870 he again came to India, to assume the newly <crea ted 
post of Director-General of Archaeology, which he held 
for fifteen years. He retired full of years and honours 
at the age of seventy. There was no department of Indian 
antiquities which his master hand had not touched, and 
everything he touched, he touched but to adorn. Even now 
in many subjects, he is still regarded as the leading authority. 
In the year of Dr. Anderson’s retirement two other promi- 
nent members of the Board of Trustees, Dr. James Burf^ess 
and the late Raja Rajendra Lala ^littra, also retired. 

During the six years that followed, the archgeological 
collections were much neglected. New specimens were 
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entered in the registers and numbered ; but descriptions, label- 
ling or fresh arrangement was impossible. In 1892, the 
Trustees appointed the late Rabu Puma Chandra Mubherji 
temporary archaeologist to the Museum. Puma Babu 
was mostly employed in collecting sculptures. In the same 
year the late Mr. C J. Rodgers, Honorary Xumismatist to 
the Government of India, began a catalogue of the coins in 
the Museum, which was finally published in four parts. At 
this time the coin cabinet of the iluseum contained no more 
than forty-two varieties. 

At this period of the Museum's existence Dr. A. F. R. 
Hoernle. Philological Secretary of tlie Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal, generally directed the policy of the Trustees in anti(£ua- 
rian matters, and took great interest in the archaeological 
collections. He revised and corrected (Mnningham's readings 
of the numerous votive inscriptions on the railing of the 
Bharhut stupa, wliich were published in a series of articles in 
the Indian Antiquary. 

In the following year the Government of Bengal decided 
to transfer the contents of the Museum founded by Mr. 
A. M. Broadley in Bihar to Calcutta, and Babu P. C. Mukherji 
was instructed to supervise their removal The entire col- 
lection of the Bihar Museum Avas added to that of the Indian 
M useum, and the material tliU'^ collected formed the basis of 
M. Foucher’s excellent treatises on Indian Buddhi>t icono- 
graphy. Even now the Indian Museum is the only museum 
in India where Buddhist iconograpliy can be studied in detail. 
The Bihar collection also contained a large number of unique 
Hindu iniafr<‘s; and if any one takes up the study of Hindu 
iconograpliy seriously, he will have to rely mainly on the 
Bihar specimens in the Indian Museum. 

In June, ls04, t!u‘ services of Babu P. C. Mukherji were 
dispensed with. Since his appointment the work done by 
him chiefly consisted of collection of specimens ; very little 
was done tow^ards their classification or rearrangement 

In 1895 the Government of Bengal spent a large ariiount 
of money in preparing casts of all tlie known inscriptions of 
Asoka, foF the Indian Museum, and in securing for it a large 
number of Gandhara scidpturc'^ from a place called Loriyan- 
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Tangai. in the vSwat Valley. The addition of this eolleetion 
to the Museum raised it t:> a very high rank among institu- 
tions which possess specimens of the Indo-Greek school of 
sculpture. The casts of Asoka inscriptions were, at first, 
exhibited in a small room, built for thi< purpose, to the 
south of the main building of the ^luseiun. This room had 
to be demolished in TM)3 to make room for a new wing of 
the Museum, and the collection of casts was stored in 
godowns. 

At this time the Tru'^tees felt the need of fresh arrange- 
ment and classification of the specimens in the Archaeological 
Section. The Government of India, in con>ultation with the 
late Hofrath Dr. G. Hiililer, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Vienna, ap]jointed the late Dr. Theodor Blocli 
as First Assistant to the Superintendent of the Indian Museum 
in 1895. Hitherto, the first assistant had been a zoologist, 
but the Trustees, with the sanction of Government, decided 
to appoint a competent oriental scholar to this post. Dr. 
Bloch joined his appointment on the 3oth X'ovember, Ism;, 
and began work in the archaeological cjalleries. He was thus 
occupied from the date of his appointment till lOu], when he 
was appointed Archaeological Surveyor, Bengal Circle. Dur- 
ing this short period a good deal of scientific work was done 
in this section. Dr. Bloch left the railin" of the Bharhut 
stupa as it had been arranged by Cunningham and Anderson, 
but he completely rearranged the sculptures in the Indo- 
Greek Court, in which Gandliara sculptures only were now 
placed. His identifications of many of the scenes from Bud- 
dha’s life among Gandhara sculptures of this Museum were 
made long before the publication of M. A. Foucher’s L’Art 
Greco-Bouddhique In the Gupta Gallery he adhered to 
Anderson’s division of Brahmanical and Buddhist sculptures, 
but he proceeded to rearrange the specimens in such a way 
as to make the idea of later Hindu and Buddhist pantheons 
clear even to the uninitiated. On the Buddhist side h(‘ 
placed Mathura, Amarawati and Sarnath sculptures in tlu' 
first three niches. He then proceeded to classify specinnuis 
from Bihar and Bengal. PhTst of all we find imagi‘s of Burl- 
dhas classified according to the different positions of th(‘ 
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hands; next we find Hie Bodhisattvas : Avalokitesvara, Man- 
jiisrl etc., in their varying forms: such as images with two 
hands, with four liands, and even with twelve hands. The 
next group, in order, are the various forms of Tara, and 
finalh" we have the terrible fe^iale deities of later Buddhism, 
and Buddhist sculptures from Java. 

On the Brahmanical side we find that the first niche 
contains images of Suryya and two figures of Survvanara- 
yana. The next three niches contain images of different 
forms Oi Vishnu and his different incarnations, as well as 
those of the nine planets, which, very often, are found side 
by side on tlie same slab. After this, we come to the Saiva 
section, where we find images of Siva. Siva in conjunction 
with Vishnu, and the various forms of Durga or Parvatl. 
The niche last but one was reserved for Jaina sculptures, and 
the last of all contains a very rare collection of Hindu 
sculptures from Java, In the last room, the Inscription 
tiallery, the wall space was divided into two parts: one 
being devoted to Sanskritic inscriptions, while the other w^as 
devoted to Arabic and Persian inscriptions. In the centre of 
the room Muhammadan architectural specimen'^ from (mur 
and other places were displayed. 

In 1903 the Asiatic Society of Bengal agreed to send its 
verv fine eollecdinn of Indian coins to the Museum, as a per- 
manent loan. Having secured a liberal grant of money from 
the Government of India for the publication of catalogues of 
the coins in the cabinet of tlie Museum and that of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, tlie Trustees took over the 
Society’s collection of coins in I9i)4. Foreign coins and 
duplicates waTe not included in this catalogue, and have 
since been returned to the Society. The joint cabinet thus 
formed is one of the liest eolleetions of Indian coins. It was 
finally decid(\l by the Trustees that Mr. V. A, Smith, I.C.S. 
(retired), was to undertake the first volume of the catalogue. 
It w^as to be divided into three parts and was to contain 
non-Muliammadan coins. The remaining volumes of tlie 
catalogue were undertaken by Mr. H. X. Wright, I.CS., 
w ho w'as ^permitted by the Government of India to take up 
the work whih> on furlough in England. The second volume 
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was devoted to the coins of the prae-Mughal 3Iuliamuiadan 
dynasties and was to be div^ided into two parts; the first part 
contained the coins of the ^jultans of Delhi from the 12th 
century to the 16th. and the second part, those of the various 
.Muhammadan states which arose upon the ruins of tlm 
Empire of the Tughlaqs. The third volume was to be 
devoted entirely to the coins of the Mughal Emperors. The 
fourth volume was to contain the coins of various Munam- 
madan and Hindu states which came into existence upon the 
downfall of the Mughal Empire. 

The coins catalogued by Mr. V. A. Smith were returned 
in 1907, and those catalogued by Mr. H. X'. Wright in the 
next vear. They Avere arranged in the safes b}^ Babu Rakhal 
Das Banerji. At this time Babu Xilmoni Chakravartti 
compiled a catalogue of supplementary specimens in the 
Archaeological galleries. This catalogue was the basis of that 
subseciuently published in the name of the late Dr. T. Bloch, 
who re>Avrote tlie first part of it. 

Arrangements were in progress for s(jme time tf» create an 
Archaeological Section of the Museum and to transfer its 
control to the Director-General of Archaeology in India. 
In anticipation of this chancre, the Director-General placed 
the services of his excavation assistant at thf‘ disposal of tlu* 
Trustees. The Archaeological Section was formally tran>- 
ferred on loan to the Archaeological Survey in December, 
1910. At the same time the Trustees transferred the seiwiee^ 
of a gallery assistant to the Archaeological Department 
and agreed to the deduction of the pay of this officer, and 
also of the sum of Rs. 1200 for the purchase of anti(|uitu‘- 
from their annual grant. 

During the first few months of its existence the work of 
the new vSection was very much hampered for want of futuG. 
Funds and the temporary stafl were, however, >anetioned 
by Government in ]911. 

When the new wing of the Indian Museum was planned 
it was proposed that the ground floor should be occupied bv 
the Archaeological Section, the first floor hy th(‘ Art Section, 
and the second floor by the offices of botli thes^^ sections. 
Shortly before the visit of Their Imperial Maj(‘Mie>, the 
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Trustees found it necessary to remove the Victoria Memorial 
Collection, then temporarily housed in the Museum, from the 
front room of the first floor of the main building- The Director- 
General of Archaeology consented to the loan of the ground 
floor of the new wing to the Trustees of the Victoria Memorial, 
temporarily, for the exhibition of their specimens, but reserved 
the space in the suspended galleries and the coin room for 
the use of the Archaeological Section. In the space thus 
allotted were showed the antiquities collected by Dr. (now Sir 
Aurel) Stein during his first expedition into Central Asia, the 
antiquities discovered by Dr. J. H. Marshall in the excavation> 
of Bhita, and those collected by Rev. A. H. Francke in Indian 
Tibet. The collection of prehistoric stone and metal imple- 
ments of the Museum Avere also exhibited here. 

The arrangements were completed on the 30th of Decem- 
ber, lUlC Their Majesties the King-Emperor and the 
Queen- Empress paid a A'isit to the Museum on the forenoon 
of Ith January. 1012. 

The entire coin collection was^ about the same time, 
rearranged in the new coin room. The room itself has been 
constructed as a strong room, in which it is not necessary to 
keep the coins locke^d in safes. 

The exhibits of the Victoria Memorial having now been 
removed elsewliere, the gallery on the ground floor of the new 
wiim has been formallv made over to this Section. A neAv 
arrangement of spt^eimens on modern nietliods is shortly to 
be taken in hand. At the same time the additional space 
will make it possible to exlnbit the finds made in recent 
excavations, or rather sucli of them as will be sent to 
Calcutta. 

In 1012 Mr. J. Coggin Brown of the Geological Survey 
of India undertook to classify and rearrange the collection of 
prehistoric stone and metal implements, and has compiled 
a catalogu(‘ (^f them. The puhlication of his catalogue, it is 
to be hopc^d, will make future investigation in Indian pre- 
historic arcliaeology more easy, for reliable litoiatuie ('ui this 
subject is altogether wanting. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE ART SECT I OX. 


The Art Section of the [ndian Museum was constituted 
in its present form as recently as 1911, by the amalgamation 
for administrative purposes of the Artware Court, formerly 
included in the Economic Section, and the Bengal Govern- 
ment Art Gallery. 

The history of the Artware Court is discussed in chap- 
ter vi of this book in connection with that of the Industrial 
Section, with which it was once connected. The Government 
Art Gallery owes its origin to a hope expressed by the 
Viceroy (Lord Northbrook) in December, 1<S74, wdien open- 
ing a temporary fine art exhibition in the Museum building, 
that a permanent art gallery would eventually be estab- 
lished in Calcutta, Sir Richard Temple, then Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, took steps to accomplish this object 
by leasing certain buildings and by obtaining contribu- 
tions in the way of wmrks of art. The gallery was estab- 
lished in connection with the School of Art. It w as opened 
on the 6th April, 1876 by Lord Northbrook. In 1877, the 
local Government recorded a Resolution directing a sum of 
Rs. 10,000 to be budgetted for annually in the estimates of 
the Education Department on account of the Art Gallery, 
and appointing a Committee to assist the Principal of the 
School of Art with their advice and support in matters con- 
nected with the purchase of works of art for the Gallery 
out of the grant. In 1905. in connection with the sclieme 
for the enlargement and improvement of the Indian ^lu'^eum. 
it w^as proposed to amalgamate the art collections of tlu‘ 
Museum wdth those of the Art Gallery. Tlie combined 
collections were to be placed in charge of the Princi])al of 
the School of Art as Superintendent. These proposals were 
agreed upon by the Viceroy and the Lieutenant (Governor 
in consultation. 

On April 1st, 1911, the Artware Court of the Indian 
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Museum and the Government Art Gallery were, as already 
stated, amalgamated to form the Art Section of the Indian 
Museum. Previous to this date the Principal of the Govern- 
ment School of Art, Calcutta, held charge of the Government 
Art Gallery only, but on the amalgamation he took over 
charge from the Reporter on Economic Products to the 
Government of India of the Artware Court and the entire 
new section came under his control. 

The work diirino: the year 1911-12 was mainly the trans- 
fer of the two collections from their original location, and 
their accommodation and arrangement in the new wins: of 
the Museum on the first floor allotted to the Art Section. 
The new building was completed on the 1st September^ 1911, 
and a sum of Rs. 59,000 was put aside by the Trustees for 
providin'^ fittings for this gallery, this sum being met from a 
special grant made to the Trustees for the improvement of 
the Museum by Lord Ciirzon’s (Tovernment in 1904. 

Immediately the construction of an entire outfit of new 
glass cases was commenced. The Government of India 
having expressed a desire that the collection should, if pos- 
sible, be on view to the public at the time of tlie royal visit 
in December, in spite of the limited time thus allowed, 
special efiorts were made to accomplisli tiiis. The eases were 
designed and constructed in Calcutta by Chinese carpenters 
in the short space of two and a half months, leaving the 
remainder of the time, one and a half months, for the trans- 
fer. assortment, and display of the coml)ined collections. 
Some idea of the work involved may be gained by the fact 
that the cases constructed were in number, and the objects 
exhibited amount to over 10. GOD. The fine art collection also 
comprises some 714 pictures, all of which had to be glazed, 
framed and hung. As a fitting conclusion to tliis strenuous 
piece of work, Tlnn'r Imperial Majesties were the first visitors 
to the Art Se(‘tion in its reorganized state. 

The general arrangements of the art collections may now 
be described. Hen* it seems necessary to remark that the 
((uestioTi of (dassification in all art mu>eums has ever been a 
difiicult one . but the balance of expert opinion has usually 
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been in favour of grouping by industries, on the grounds that 
students would thus obtain greater facilities for their re- 
searches , and the general public would be able more readily 
to understand the character of the arts represented. 

With this object in view the collections in this section 
have been arranged primarily into three main classes: (1) 
textiles; (2) metal, wood, ceramics etc.^ and (3) pictures. 
These three classes have again been resolved into subdivisions, 
as for example the textile class, which has been separated 
into (a) those articles decorated in the loom, such as flowered 
muslins and brocades, and (6) those which are ornamented 
after they leave the loom, such as embroideries and cotton 
prints. 

Within this classification the aim has been to observe 
such methods of subsidiary grouping as may render the 
collections both useful to the student and intelligible to the 
general public. These methods necessarily vary somewhat 
in the different clashes, but as a rule may be described in this 
order (a) process or technical subdivision of the craft: [b] 
historical, by date; (c) local, by country of manufacture. 

In explaining tliis system of arrangement one cannot be 
unconscious of the fact that ev^en in this matter there can be 
two points of view ; I refer to the eastern and western. For 
instance, all over the Plast caligraphy is considered a tine 
art, and in China the penman who can write elegantly in 
sweeping lines with a flowing Inrush is ranked above the 
artist. In the same way the khnsh navi^'^ or pleasing writer'’ 
of India has always been regarded as a great craftsman. To 
fall in with this aspect of oriental art, therefore, it is apparent 
that caligraphy should find a suitable place in our classifi- 
cation. 

Further, it is obvious that in dealing with a complex 
assemblage of objects, there must naturally be found some 
examples in which the leading principle of arrangement can- 
not strictly be followed: and some examples in which a 
certain overlapping of the various classes is bound to occur. 
Where, howevei*, any given object illustrates in itself more 
than one process or craft, the object has been allocated so far 
as possible to the class which appeared to have the stronf^er 
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€laim to it either as offering a fuller illustration of the craft, 
or as filling a gap in the sequence of the arrangement. By 
these various means it is believed that this section represents 
something approaching a systematic survey of the arts of 
India, and should form a means of instruction to all classes 
of people. 

A brief description of the principal objects in some of 
the more important classes may now be outlined. The main 
class which first meets the eye on entering the court is that 
of Textiles. These occupy the cases in the whole of the 
northern half of the principal gallery, the subdivision of 
fabrics decorated in the loom being exhibited on one side, 
while those subsequently treated lie on the other. We may 
take up the latter subdivision first, as it is well represented 
in the entire series of frames on our right. Broadly, this 
particular division resolves itself into wax cloth and wax 
printing, tie-dyeing and cotton printing, and every form of 
embroidery. Some of the most interesting of these may be 
referred to in detail. 

The dexterous manipulation of his crude tools and mate- 
rials by the Peshawari in the production of what is commonly 
known as Afridi wax cloth'’ is remarkable, and no des- 
cription can convey his wonderful sleight of hand when 
wielding the iron style and treacly rorjan , or mixture, to ob- 
tain his effects. But many good examples of his work dis- 
plaj^ed in the first frame on the right will sliow what artistic 
results this Frontier artist can achieve. 

Near to these Afridi wax-cloth specimens, several other 
artistic industries are represented in which the use of wax 
plays an important part in their production. Probably one 
of the most interesting of these is that in which the pattern 
is obtained by stopping out different portions of the design 
by means of a wax resist. The process is too complicated 
for description, but the specimen shown from Masulipatam 
will indicate what rich and elaborate effects may be obtained 
in this manner. The art is essentially one of Southern India, 
but it is nowhere carried to such a degree of excellence as in 
the distant island of Java. History is still vague as to 
whether the early Javanese were emigrants from Southern 
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India or from Kathiawar. May it not be a small link in the 
chain of evidence in support of the Southern India tradition 
that the people of the south of the Peninsula and the Java- 
nese are both experts in the same peculiar craft ? 

Near this collection is exhibited a series of cotton cloths 
treated by a decorative process known as tie-dyeing.” As 
a process it is probably one of the most interesting we have 
in India, and one that exhibits most plainly the patient 
character of the Indian workman. It will be seen that the 
pattern must necessarily on account of the method employed 
consist of a series of small dots or circles. One would natur- 
ally assume that a design worked out by means of this one 
circular element would not be capable of much elaboration ; 
that the limitations imposed upon him would restrict the 
workman to simple scrolls and geometrical forms. But the 
reverse is often the case^ as many of these fabrics depict 
intricate borders of elephants and cavaliers, chariots and 
horses, musicians and dancing girls, all drawn in outlines 
formed by a series of innumerable small dots. However, the 
method adopted by the dyer to secure this effect is the most 
astonishing part of this industry, as each minute dot is ob- 
tained by the fabric being tied up into a knot by means of a 
thread. When this part of the process is complete— that is 
the fabric being tied up into some thousands of knots— it 
put into the dye-pot. The knots bound up tightly with the 
thread resist the action of the dye, and ultimatelv when the 
colouring process is complete, this thread is removed reveal- 
ing a small white undyed spot, the thousands of which are so 
arranged as to produce tlie desired pattern. No description 
can do justice to this process, which regarded in any light, 
is possibly one of the most remarkable on record. The art is 
an extensive one and is found in most of the bazaars of India, 
but its original home was undoubtedly Rajpiitana, where 
some of the most elaborate tie-dyed fabrics are manufactured. 

The story of this art has an interesting sef|ue]. It has 
been explained that the article is a cotton cloth, and the 
pattern appears as white spots on a red ground. The asso- 
ciation of this species of fabric with a machine-made produc- 
tion in England, used by the British workman, may seem 
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remote, but nevertheless it exists. What is referred to is the 
well-known red and white-spotted handkerchief often seen 
in the hands of the English labourer dr navvy, called the 
bandana.” The explanation of the similarity is as follows : 
Years ago numbers of Rajputana coolies emigrated to 
Jamaica, taking with them their tie-dyed shawls and turbans. 
Specimens of these fabrics eventually found their way to 
England, where, owing to a demand, these spotted patterns 
were reproduced in the mills of Manchester. Later the same 
style of design with certain iiodifications was introduced by 
the Lancashire manufacturers into common articles of English 
use, hence the ‘ bandana” handkerchief, from the Hindu- 
stani word ‘‘ bandana to tie. Incidentally the art in an 
exactly similar form is carried on in Japan, where it is also 
called bandana work, the name thus indicating without a 
doubt that it essentially originated in India. 

The next class of exhibit is that of Indian embroideries, 
a fairly representative series of which will be found in the 
adjacent frames. As a great authority has said of Indian 
art as a whole, so the samt» sentiment attaches to its 
embroidery : it has a character, vhat is popularlv called an 
atmosphere, of it< own. It possesses an individuality, a special 
fundamental quality which does not permit of a comparison 
with the same handicraft in other countries It stands in a 
class by itself, and a study of the specimens of embroidery in 
the Museum collection will go far towards bearing out this 
view of the art. What could be richer and more expressive 
of the country of its manufacture than the Kashmir embroi- 
dered shawl, with its golds and green>: intermingled in such a 
fantasy of forms. Or take another, a local form of the art, 
a kasida from Dacca, remarkabh' not so much on account 
of its colour, })ut for the rich })attern of chain stitch with 
whi^h the ground is ornamented. These articles have been 
for many years the product of Dacca, while the principal mar- 
ket for the output has been among the Arabs of the Persian 
(lulf, nearly three thousand miles away, one of those indus- 
trial puzzles which seem to have no explanation. Dacca, by 
the by, lyis another of these riddles in her midst in t ie local 
industry of carved sea-shells. These shells are procured in 
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their natural state from Ceylon and brought all the way to 
Bengal, a journey of fifteen hundred miles, to be carved into 
rings and bangles by the Dacca craftsmen. 

From the embroideries the visitor passes to the otlier 
great subdivision of textiles, namely those decorated in the 
loom Chief among these are the kinhhohs^ those cloths of 
gold for Avliich India has long been so famous. The origin of 
the work is popularly supposed to l)e ka)n khwah, or little 
dream, and there is no doubt that some of these gold 
brocades are positive dreams in their effect, Surat and 
Benares are the principal places of manufacture, and the 
Museum possesses excellent examples from both these 
centres. Tiie Surati pattern is usually simpler than that of 
Benares and is generally more open in its composition than 
the closely designed decorations of the latter. 

Of the other mot hods of textile decoration located o!\ 
tliis side of the collection of fabrics, mention mav be made of 
the brocades of Berhampur, near Murshidabad, and the 
woven Kashmir shawd. The former products of tlu^ looms 
of Bengal have a character which is singularly their own, 
and although from an academic point of view the details of 
the designs used may appear somewhat ordinary, the general 
effect of these brocades is decidedly artistic. 

From the brocades one may proceed to the cases con- 
taining the Kashmir woven shawls, probably the best known 
of all the products of the Indian weaver. These shawK are 
of two entirely different kinds, tliose whicli are woven and 
those which are embroidered, and it is the former, or wliat is 
ordinarily considered the highei form of this art, with whicli 
we ar(^ now immediately concca-ned. Many of thes(‘ shawls 
are now not the work of the Kashmir looms, but were made' 
in various places in the plains of India, notably at Amritsar, 
Benares and Lucknow. This is due tf) the grtMt famin(‘ of 
IS77, when only two-fifths of the inhabitants of the valley 
survived this terrilile calamity. The weavers specially w('re 
scattered and siibs(M(iiently started manufacturing those 
shawls at places in the Punjab and Hindustan. Undoubtedly 
the best Kashmir shawls date from th(‘ time prc'vioMs to this 
di'>))ersal of the weavers, and the old examph‘s are made of 
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materials of an exceptionally fine (piality. The process of 
manufacture of a Ka^limir shawl is an education in itself, 
while the finished product i^ a work of art of a very hidi 
(quality. 

Thi-> complete’^ the brief survey of the textile class, and 
we may now pass over to the southern half of this sfallery 
where are displayed work^ in wood, metal, ivory, etc. 

The most interesting exhibit < in this part of the colh^c- 
tion are undoubtedly tliose comprising the inetal-w(')rk sec- 
tion. In the cases devoted to this aspect of Indian art 
somt‘ of the most beautiful specimens of indigenous statuary 
may be observed. As is noA\' probably well known it was 
customary until a few years asfo. to state that India was 
devoid of that jairticular asipect of aesthetics knoAvn as Fine 
Art. A broader point of view having now been taken of 
Oriental Art generally, a hitherto unexplored and express- 
ive field of art ha'> been presented to u<. Much might 
be said of the nun^ement that has led up to this, but it is 
outside the limits of this review. The results, however, of 
its discernment are to be >een nowhere better illustrated than 
in the metal and picture galleries of the Indian Museum. 
These, the student i^ strongly urged to make himself ac- 
(juainted with, and the caaieral ])ublic is advi'-ed specially to 
ins])cct the collection^ of mt^tal ^tatuaiy and [)ictures. 

Of the former, with which wt‘ are now immediately con- 
cerned, the Art Section po‘><es«^es over a hundred examples, a 
large proi)ortion of which arc uni([ue. As it i> obviously im* 
possible to lader luu’e even to one (juarter of these object^, a 
few examples only have hvvn -elected and will be described. 
One of the most striking is a small statuette in copper froin 
X(‘pal of Maitnwa, tin* coming Budttha. It stands about 
24 inches in height and is -uppostal to date from the Sth ccii- 
turv A.n. Tin* tine modtdling and expre'-sive pose of thi- 
fi<’’ure should be noted, while tin* whole c*onlpo^ition is an 
(embodiment of roirained dignity. 

Anotlna' remarkable piect* of metal statuary displayed in 
this (‘olhection is a figure in copper gilt of Padmapani ‘'The 
Lord w hi) looks down with pity ** is the guardian deity of Tibet. 
Padmapani i- a d(*ity, who, und(‘r the supreme Adi-PnuldhaX 
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command, creates all animate beings. Another figure near to 
this is Mangusri. who, in the same manner, is the creator of 
all inanimate things, in other words the great architect of 
this world. The statuette of Padmapani measures about 30 
inches in height and is presumed to be the work of Nepalese 
craftsmen of the 7th or stli century a.d. There is much 
that is very beautiful about this figure and one may call 
special attention to the modelling: of the hands. In explana- 
tion of some of its characteristics which possibly appear un- 
usual to the uninitiated the following may be cpioted : ■* The 
attenuated waist and sfeneralization of the anatomy carried 
much further than the Creeks ever attem[)ted. pnalucin^ an 
extreme simplicity of form and contour^ aie part of a de- 
liberate intention of suggesting a type of aljstract, spiritual 
beauty, far removed from worldly ])as>ions and desires.’’ 

Manjusri, who has been already mentioned, was the 
founder of Nepal. With his sword he cut a cleft in the range 
of mountains, which caused tlm lake to drain away and form 
the fertile Valley of Nepal ” There is an inscription on 
this statuette which shows that it was dedicated to a Nepa- 
lese shrine in the year a.d. 1782. 

A very pleasing specimen of the work of tlie same school 
is a fragment of a scene evidently torn from some fixture in a 
temple. Three ''loos'' or water nymphs rising out of tlie 
swirling current of the Canges with the Himalayas in the 
distance. Above the peaks are conventional clouds, while 
grottos and passes are indicated running into tlie mountain 
range. The idea is a very beautiful one and the whole com- 
position suggests the Rhine maiden of German legend, or 
some similar story. 

From the work in metal we immediately pass on to tlie 
section devoted to metal objects decorated by some particular 
process, such as encrusting, enamelling, damascening, etc. 
Probably the most attractive of these arts is that of enamel- 
ling, and we may accordingly examine the objects ornamented 
in this way somewhat in detail. Examples from Kashmir. 
Jaipur, Multan, Bahawalpur, Lucknow, etc., are disj)laved 
and illustrate the various styles of work fairly comphdelv. 
The Lucknow school is well represented hy several fine 
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examples, chief amons which a large hffl'ka very charac- 
teristically enaniellecL The art from thi< city has now 
practically died out and 12 years ago only one craftsman who 
had any knowledge of the process was to ])e found. At one 
time it mu'^t have been a flourishing industry and wa.s prob- 
ably coii'^iderably encouraged by the Court. One example 
in the Museum collection has a peculiar interest. It is a 
hnkka-ha^e ^ the body of which is decorated in th(» usual 
enamel of Lucknow. But inserted into this pattern are a 
number of panels or medallions enamelled in a manner which 
is seen nowhere else in India. The style of work is ap- 
parently French and may have some association with those 
European craftsmen wiio found their way to the Court of 
(_)ude a century or more ago. 

The other main division of tlm Art Section is the Picture 
(Taliery. These pictures have been already referred to in 
connexion with the metal statuary as comprising the highest 
form of artistic expression in the sphere of Indian asthetics. 
so that the picture gallery is probably the im^st impoitant 
part of the entire section. This gallery contains an exhibi- 
tion of about 000 indigimous miniature waterwolour paintings, 
collected from all parts of the country, and fully representa- 
tive of this aspect of the flne art of India. Here, it must be 
confessed, that the appreciation of the pictures and statuary 
of this coiintrv, due to the broader outlook that this subject 
has recentlv demanded, has moved at a greater pace tlian our 
knowledge, so that although this collection is a very com- 
plete one, it still requires a considerable amount of research 
to be expended upon it before its full significance can be 
understood. The art of almost every other country in the 
world has recauved inore oi less exj^ert investigation, but a 
practically untouched field lies open to tlie student in 
connexion with the metal statuary and ])ainte:l pictures of 
India and Levlon, Nepal and Tibet. The material f<^r this 
research has ])(*en collected and is at hand, as may be seen 
by a glance at the possessions of the galleries now being des- 
cribed, but students are required, es])ecially Indian students, 
to utilize^ their scliolarsliip in dispersing some of the haze 
with which this subject is surrounded. The arts of India 
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have always been so indi'^solubly a part of lifo ol tlu^ 
people of that country, tliat until tlu‘ deep meaning! of tlunn 
is better understood than at present, tin* Indian character i- 
presented to the world incomplete in one of its niost vital 
aspects. Conceive how limited our knowledge would have 
been of the oireek. if in our researches we had disregarded 
his art. \hiluable pioneer wTjik ha- been already achieved, 
notablv bv Mr. Havell. who has pointed out the way in his 
abh‘ wTitiiik^s on the subject, i)ut much remains to be done 
before the full significance of Indian art can be adequately 
realized. 

It i^ therefore on thi- account that the collection oi 
Indian pictures in the Museum is onU^ temporarily classified 
into the two broad divisions of Hindu and Mahommedan. 
"Idle various schools of painting require more definition before 
the exam})les can be satisfactorily allocated to their separate 
subdivisions. We know^ that certain forms of composition 
and methods of technique manifested themselves in certain 
cities and districts, a- for example tho'^e families of hmvdi- 
tary artists at Kangra, in the Punjab, whose talent the 
w riter wais able to bring to light some years atro : but w'hether 
we are justified in regarding these as schools of paintiriLS 
merely as local style^^ has yet to be determimM. Irre<[)tM'- 
tive of any detailed arrangemtmt. luuvevi'r, thi- collectior) 
presents a display of Imlian ])ainting wdiicii i- probably 
uni({U(y i)nv of the earliest (‘xamples in the iMuseiini col- 
lection is the picture of a woundt'd lion which it has l)peii 
truly said recalls the vigour and truth of tlie ancient sculp- 
tures of X'ineveh.’* Another early spf'cniuui. Xo. very 
fine in colouring, is a portrait, [)resumably of a poet, and i- 
particularly intcrf\^ting on account of its yery obyiou'^ Per- 
sian character. A picture dcqiicting ‘‘ Trav(‘llers round a 
camp-fire*' barely needs description as it fully explain^ 
itself, but an im])r(*ssion of night and firelight it holds a 
high place. Another striking picture re[>re.seut'^ Ayliisareka 
the s])irit of poetry passing through an enchante{I forest, and 
is replet(‘ wdth symbolism ; wdiile in portraiture alom^ the 
collection presents us with a national ])ortrait gallery of 
great historic intvyv^t. The likeness of tin* Knqau'or Aura!)<r- 
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Zfh illustrate^ the complex character of tlie gi’eat autocrat 
and is ol)viou-ly a <[)eakini' likene^<, while a portrait of 
Mullah-do- p(a\za . Akhar’s Court Jester, prohahly a con- 
temporary n^prc'^entation of this famous individual. 

The picture collection is brought up to datf- by including 
'-ix examples of ])aiiMing by the modern Indian Art move- 
ment. cliief among which may be mentioned ‘‘In the dark 
niglit" by Mr Abanindra Xath Tagore 

The folio win£r a summary of the arrang^ement of the 

collection^. 

Under the heading of Fine Arts have b(*en displayed col- 
lections of old Hindu and Mahomedan water-colour pointings 
together with a few paintings on ivory and Tibetan temple 
banners. One gallery i^ entirely devoted to the Fine Arts. 

11. Und(U‘ hardware^ the following classifications are 
!nade : — 

(и) i\retal wares. 

(h) Stone wares, includinir lajudary work. 

(c) Cdass and earthenware-«. 

(J) Lac f [tier wares 
(e) Ivory and horns. 

(/) Leather 

(7) Papi(U* macinh 

\h\ Ihiint('d wood. 

( /) Inlaid wood. 

( /) Whiorl-carviiiL!: 

(к) ( dass mosaic. 

Under (u) the following sub-divisions aia^ made : - 

(i) Frass and eopptu’ \var(‘s from TibtU, Bhutan and 

Xt'pal. 

(ii) Brass and coj^per w ares from other parts of India. 

(iii) Damasceiu'd and (uicrusted wares. 

(iv) FnamelUal. niidlo and hn/r/ wares 

( v) Silv('r w ares. 

(vi) (h>ld ware'- aiid imitation gold ornannuits. 

Sincy the amalgamation of tlu‘ old Art Ware Court 
with the Uovernimmt Art (hillery there have been a few 
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noticeable additions to the collections, the annual grant of 
Rs. 11,000 sanctioned for purchase of ^pecim^ns (Rs. G.Ooo 
by the Government of India and Rs. 5,o00 by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal) having been expended in filling up gaps and 
forming connecting links between the various classes of 
exhibits. A certain number of rugs have been purchased, as 
the gallery was weak in this class A number of embroidered 
shawls have been acipiiivd to enrich the Section and a few 
pictures of a special type have been obtained to complete 
the tine art collection. Advantage was taken of a number 
of specimens of Nepalese and Tibet work coming on the 
market, to obtain some unique art productions of Gentral 
Asia. These were mainly of metal, and among the best 
acquisitions are a carved steel saddle, jewelled gold f)ina- 
ments and vases ; while several figures of lamas and deities 
are of exceptional interest. The principal value of these 
objects is that they represent, as near as we can tell, the 
style of art which flourished in India previous to the Alahome- 
dan invasion. Remains of work of this character are scanty 
in the country of its origin, but it is felt that the more recent 
art manufactures of Nepal and Tibet reflect the a?sthetic 
handiwork of India as this was maintained before the 
introductif)n of the Musalman influence. Examples of this 
work may therefore be the means of assisting those interested 
in forming ^ome idea of the Art of India of a thousand years 
ago. 
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THE GEOLOGICAL SECTIOX.' 

The Geological Section which consists of four galleries — 
the Siwalik, the Meteorite, the Mineral, and the Fossil 
Gallery — contains the collections constituting the former Geo- 
logical Museum and com])rising tiiose belonging to the Geo- 
logical Survey of India, together with a certain number of 
specimens belonging to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The early history of the Geological Museum is intimately 
bound up with that of the Asiatic Society. It was only 
natural that, soon after the foundation of the Society in the 
year 17^4. the idea ot starting a Museum for the housing of 
the various curiosities that were >ent by members from all 
parts of the country should liave arGen, and we accordingly 
find that in 1796 a proposal was made for hiring a suitable 
house for their rect^ption. It was not until lsl4. however, 
that the project took more definite shape, when Dr. Wallich 
offered specimens from liis own ri(*h collections in order to 
form the nucleus of a Museum, and tiie Society adopted his 
recommendations In that year a resolution was passed to 
the effect that ‘‘ the Asiatic Society determine upon founding 
a Museum for the reception of all articles that may tend to 
illustrate Oriental manners and history, or to elucidate the 
peculiarities of art or nature in the East.’’ Ores of metals, 
native alloys of metaD, and minerals of every description 
were specially included in the list attached to tlie resolution, 
and the collection rapidly increased. Dr. Wallich was ap- 
pointed Curator of the (Geological and Zoological Section, and 
held this post for several years. 

The whole of the collections were at first housed on the 

* Taken for tho greater part from a pa})er read by T. H. D. La Touehe, 
formerly olliciatmLi; Oireetcn’, (reolo^K'al lsur\ey ot India, befnrt* a meetiriii ot 
the Mining and (Vologiral Institute ot India. Tra/iv. Min, O’^e. 

\ol V. p. :U (IlHO). 
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UTOund floor of the SocdetyV hiiildinfr in l^irk Street, but l>y 
1S35 we find that they had accumulated to such an extent 
that it became necessary to di'^eus^ ])ro})osals for coiivertinir 
the Society’s ^riiseum into a national concern, and to employ 
a paid Curator ^ ro)vernment <anctionintr a irraut of Rs. 
a month for thi*- purpose, to which the Court of Directors 
added R<. oO a month for prepariiiL^ specimens and maintaiii- 
ing the collection in order. Up to this time the whole of the 
collections, arclueological, geological, and zooloLUcal, were 
kept together and under the charge of one person, but tlm 
opening up of the Raniganj coal-fleld and the reports of Dr. 
Heifer and other scientific officers had directed ^o much 
attention to the mineral resources of the country that it was 
resolved to establish a Museum of Economic (ieolot^y, and 
it is accordingly at that time that we must con^idtu’ that our 
(Geological Museum was founded. 

In 1"<41 a typical collection of mineral s])ecimens wa< 
brought out from home by Captain Trenumheere, and plaeefl 
in the rooms of the Society in the charge of Mr. Piddingtoiy 
who was also Curator of the Museum of l^oonomic rreology 
for India’' which had been inaugurated by (hjvernnifnt in 
the previous year, its collections being housed witii tiiose of 
the Asiatic Society on the Society's premise^ in Park Street. 
This arrangement lasted till Is.^o, the original collection 
made by the Sorfiety and the nucleus of the national collec- 
tion being kept together, but at this ])eriofl the (Geological 
Section had so outgrown the accommodation provided in 
these room> that (Government determined to reinov(^ the 
Museum of Economic (Geology to a new site. The rGeoh)gieal 
Survey^ with which its subsequent history is intimat(*ly con- 
nected, had only r(‘cently been estai>lished as a s(*parate 
De})artm(‘nt, though several enthusiastic g('ologist^ had eitlua* 
l>een employ(‘d by Covernment, or had spent tluhr leisure^ 
time, in surveying and nqmrting oji variou> parts of the 
country. Among the mo^t conspicuous of these were perhaps 
Dr. Voys(^y, the first geologist emj)loyed by ( Governimmt , \n 
IslS: Mr. Williams, who first examined and reported on the 
Raniganj coal-field, and w’hos(‘ original Journals, (‘overing 
the period from December ls4(> to just Ix-fore his death in 
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184S, are preserved among the rec-ords of the Department: 
Dr. Andrew Fleming in the Punjab Salt Range : Sir Joseph 
Hooker in Sikkim; Dr. Carter, who in 1857 published a 
'‘Summary of the Gefjloiiy of India between tlie Ganges. 
Indus, and Cape Comorin” : and lastly. Dr. McClelland, who 
immediately preceded Dr Oldham and the regular Survey, 
and continued Mr. Williams’ work in the coal-fiekL. It is 
recorded that when Dr. Oldham came out to this country 
in 1851, he found that the whole staff of tlie Survey consisted 
of one peon and one v. riter, and that all records were kept in 
a >ingle I)Ox at the Survey or-GeneralL office. 

In ] S55 a hou>e was taken on a three years’ lease l)y 
(Tovarnment, at a rent of Rs. a month, at X^o 1, 

Hastings Street, and was fitted up as a ^luseum and Office 
for the (Geological Survey. Correspondence between Dr. Old- 
ham and the Council of tlie Asiatic Society, who refused at 
that time to allow their own c<ff lections to be moved to the 
new building, ])ecau-e tliey thought that by doing so the 
])roposal for a national Museum would be indetinitel}" post- 
p(m(‘d, will be found in the Proceedings of the Society for 
August ls5() The ^fuseiim was tlirown 0 [)tm to the public 
on the 1st January 1857. In a note on the new departure 
inserted in the first vohime of the Mtmioirs of the Geological 
Survey, Dr. Oldham defines the objecD of the Museum, and 
it appears incidentally from this that it was pioposed to 
hous(‘ the institution later on in the new buildings of the 
( alcutta University. A >et of rules for the admission of the 
])ublie is added, and as tlu' first of these states that visitors 
are requested to ent»*r their names and number of party in a 
book provided for that purpose, it may be conjectured that 
no gi‘(‘at influx of the native population, such as is now to be 
seen any day in the Imperial Museum, was looked for. The 
attendants W(‘re also strictly forbidden even to speak to 
visitors — ratlier a drawback, one would tiiink, to people of 
an inquiring turn of mind. 

Dr. Oldham's note and the rules referred to are (juoted 
b(dow : — 
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GEOLOGICAL MrSELLM. 

IN (ONNKXION WITH I H F 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. 

Hdsfimjs Stt’tct, Cidcvffa. 

The Govornineiit of India haviiii^ recently .'itinction'-d a cun^iderahlf* 
pxten.'-ioii ot the “ Ma>euin of Economic GtM)logy for India.” ^Yhie]l laid 
for sonic jears existed under the ear*-fnl snporintcndenee of Mr. Pid- 
dingtoii ill coiinoxion with the A-iatic Society of Rengal. the attentnm 
ot all who may be interoted in the ^tiidy of Geology, and ot all who may 
desire the internal improvement ot thi^ countiw, i^ ^olii’ited to the 
objects ot thi> In-titution: and their aid in the ])roraotion of the-e 
object^ i^ requested. 

In the year a Museum ot Economic Geology for India u a-^ 

e>tabli>hed, under the sanction ot the Honourable the Court of Director-. 
Its object- and aim were (dearly -et forth in a brief statement dra\Mi nj> 
by Mr. Piddington, and freely circulated at the time. In conjunction 
with the A-iatic Society of Bengal, and in their Ibjom-, it grew info -onn^ 
importance, and gradually beeame tin* depo-itorv of many good and 
valuable specimens, illu-trative ot the minei-.il wealth ot thi- country. 
But Mmultaneou>ly with it- growth, the Scienc e ot G»‘ology it-elt w.-cn 
rapidly attaining it- present development. All cognate Science- W(*rf* 
-preading their domain, and tin* re-ult- of inve-t i gation- in (*ach wau'e 
iiecoming more wddely and more hirg^dy knoivn. Since then, al-o, tin* 
-tudy ot Mun ralogy. of Geology, and of (,diemi-try has been introduced 
a> a }>drt of tin* e-tahli-hed (‘ciur^e of Education, and tin* practical aj)pli- 
cations of tlie-e Science- to Mining and to Engineering g^*m*ra]ly will 
-oon 1)(‘ a< rf*gularly taught m thi- country as they have hc'cn for year- 
past in Euro[)e. 

Tile exten-ion ol the ]Mii-enm had become, theri'fcjrc*, e-..->erif lah if 
it were to kee[) ])ace wdth the progre-- of knowlcMlgt*, and to ?‘<‘tam any 
of it^ value a- a mean- and aid to in'miction. With thi- view, rlu' 
Right Hoiidjle the Goveriior-General in Council ha- givcui order- for 
the formation, on a much more extc'iided -cale than hitherto, ol a gf'neral 
g<“ological colh'ction. with a r^piamil vuwv to illu-trate the gc'ological 
-tructurc, the mineral wa*alth, and tin* manuhir-turing re-ource^ el 
this Empire. A commcjdioU'^ hou-cMia- been rcuited for tin* purpo-e at 
pre-cmt, and it i- intended that almndaiit aca-ommodaf ion -hall 1 m* pro- 
vided for the Mu>f*um in tin* new budding for tin* Criiy(‘r-it\' ot ( ‘aleutta 
when the geological collection \yill foi*m a portion of tin* genc'ral collec- 
riour> ot Natural History to he connected with that e-ral)li-hmenf 

In the Mu-eiim now in progre*, -s of format ion, » yer\ thuig tf'iidmg 
to illu'>trate the gcMdogy of fhi- country, in its wi(h*-t >en-c', will find a 
place. Tlie history of tin* Sci(‘ncf‘, the jirogrc— of if- in\ e^-tigation-, 
the nature of it- cla-'-itications. the* phenomena with which if i- con- 
cerned, the lawft of the-e pln'iionu'iia, w ill all lie illu'ti’ated. Tin* gi'and 
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^erio> of or^ani^m. the remain^ ot which occur in such abundance in 
various deposits, will be exhibited, and the whole Natural Hi^torj' ot 
rock^ trace<l out, so far a^ collection-; enable thi^ to be done. By tlie aid 
of drawings, ^uch object^ a- cannot be procured will be made familiar to 
the student, and liy the u^e of map-., the structure ot countries, which 
it would be impossible tor many to visit, will Ije made known. 

While thu^ endeavouring to render the >tudent ac^piainted with the 
principles of the Science, the practical application^ ot tlie-e principles 
w ilk at the same time, be tully exhibited, Mining proces^o-^. mining 
product-;, and tlu‘ ])rincipal imuallurgical operations will also be in- 
cluded, ami the (*om[) irative excellence ot each. >o tar a-, po-siblc. made 
known. The building materials of the count rv. and their apjilication". 
the localitie-> where u-ed. the durability, the facility ot working, the 
strength, etc., of the '-tones, will all be examined into. The importance 
ot Mineral w'ater^ mn-t not be overlooked, and the value ot the^e will be 
determined by caretul invent i gat ion v. 

Furr her, in a country --o e-^entially agricultuiMl as India, the 
character of the soih and Mib->oih. their peculiar adaptation to ])eculiar 
cro[)s, their composition, and, in d^^tipiidence upon this, the easiest medu>. 
ot renewing or increa'.iiig their tertihtv: all the-e are important que?-- 
tiou- which at once connect them-.elves with the re^earclu*^ ot the 
(leologi-t, inasmuch as the natural powers ot anv M)il de]>end e^-eutially 
on the -'Ourc(,‘ troin which that --oil Ihi'- been derived, and therf'tore on 
the geological ^tructnrt* of thr district. 

In enable >nch empiirie'. to be idleetixely carried out, a small 
Laboratory m attaclied to the Mu'-eum. where >uch analv'-ex and 
iuvovtigatioiK a^ may he re-piivitt' will he <*arricd on; audit i^ hoped 
that nnwt valinible, hei au-e accurate and detailed, information mav thu- 
he acapiired. 

M< ire<)ver, candid summarit'-v ot all exi'-ting knowledge on the 
geological structure of the country, will 1)‘* compiled and arranged, so 
a^ to t<i(‘ilitate relio’ence. iMuch lui" heeu done in luVi'^tigatiiig the 
geological ^trnctnr(‘ of this couutrv, and very valuahle papers ha\e been 
given to the public. dt"-criptive ot variom parts ot India. But rliese 
tacts are scattered through variom ])eriodical-:, arc otten only inciden- 
tally noticial ill travid'', or can Ix' touud only in manu-eript among tlie 
record- of Fnhlic ( )tlice^. Many of the-e arc witti diltimdcy intelligible. 
Irom the writer- frcipnmtly calling 'similar object- by ddlercnt names, 
or virr ivrs/t. It i-, tlnuad'ort', ne(‘e--ary to obtain tlu‘ key to tlie terms 
used bedore tht‘-c* can be comiiaivd. It will bt‘ an oliject with the 
Otlicer- f)t tlie (ieological Siirvev to r(mioy(‘ this ddHculty, and to Indng 
into an aciu'-sihle torm every tiling wliiidi ha^ been publislieJ lu'arine- 
on the geological -rrnernre, the mineral wealth, or the inamitaiduring 
imlustrv (-0 far a- tin- is concerned with mineral product-) of this 
Fmpire. 

d'lie Mii-eum (d’ (leology ha- h(>eii pla<*e<l in connexion with, and 
undm- th(‘ s.ime -uperinteiiderice a-, tlu‘ ({cological Survey of India. Bv 
till- means opportumtics will Ix' atVoialc*! <d’ ]irocuring a \erv perfect 
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series ot' the roc*k^. and inineraK of tla^ di>ti‘irt'' vi'^ited by tluit 

Survey. But the aid ot all h solicited in n()in|ilerinu 'uch local <M»lh c- 
tious may illu>n*atc the -rructure ot tlic ^rvcral di-'trict" hvrr\' 
one will 1 >l‘ able to contri!>ute "omothiiig ot value. Tlio-e petuuanenrlv 
resident in any locality have indnitelv greater Lidvantuirc'' an<l tacilitio'^ 
lor procuring good illustration', of its nuiieral structure and ]*rodu< ts 
than anv visitor could enjoy, and tr»mi sii<-h W(‘ conlidentlv look lor 
much that wdl provi^ ot givat interest an<l ot great value Kver\' thing 
which can. in anv way. tend to illustiMte the ro( ks. the tossds, the 
nllneral^, or the ])ractical applications oi tla‘s,. wdl prove luKU'csting. 

Regarding the natiire and properties; ot all spreimeiis toi warded, the 
hdle>r inloriuatiou wull b'^ freely aftorde<l, on application to ihe ('urator 
ot the Museum ( )rg<ini(‘ remains \\]\\ he examined, and. so far as 
])osr?ible, caretully named lor contributors, and evei'y ta( ]lit\ given tor 
the investig.ition ot any partieiilar Mibject or any ])arrienlar line (h 
res,earch coniieeted with (teologv. 

"file torination ol a Library ol retereni'e. in eonii'-etion with the 
Muscum. has hetui saie-noned. and has alrfMd\' made < oiisiderabh- 
progres>, lender the ])roper restru tioiis, this will he ai ees-.ih]e to all 
students, ol (jeology. and others intm-fwt'M 1 in sucli enquiries 

Latalogues ot the se\ eral departments ol the Museiim wdl be issued 
trom time To time Ihililn* (lilieei's, and other pei'soiis in .dl parts oi 
India, are ]*(‘<|uested to seiul i ontril)iitioi)s All speennens. larehiliv 
packed, may he torwarded l)V the s.dest and most eeonomieal mod* ot 
eonveyatic^n ad<lresved to 

’rni M Ts) \ \\ Ol ( ; Foroi,^ . 

Xo 1. Iblstiligs StleeT, 

( ‘uJrnlfii 

And If i.s i*ei|Uesred that a couimunuMtioii srariiig tullv th** wishesol tin- 
donors may. at the same rime, l)e torwarded h\ post to 

'rui DiRFi lOll ol IIIF .\rL’sFLM o| (iloiJM,^, 

X^o 1, Hast mgs Street. 

fjiiji ftfhf 


Rld.KS F()K ADMISSION OF FFP>ld(k V/Vi' 

llir hr njn ,i /hfihj. r ,’Crp^ i m/ S h ,) '>'cl<>rk A. M fo 

H }\M. 

Admi's^iov Fru. 

Visitors are re([uested ro enter tlnbr names, and number of party, in 
a liorik ])rovided lor that ]mr])o^(‘ 

d'ln‘ attendant^ in tlie MiW(-um are strietly forliidden to spt.ak to, or 
iiitertere \\itli, \ isitoi’s in any way. f‘\ee[>ting for the prot ect ton of t he 
Mu.senin and it's eotilent s. 

It is ])artieularly laMpn'sted that any irregularity or want ot civility 
ina> be reported at once to the (’m-ator ol the .Museum 
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'I'lic tor potblu* ItonoHt, it i'- ('ontidf^ntK 

iiopod that rlio piihln- will h-rl rlo' impnrtaiic't* ot carotiilly ]n r>->erviim 
5vhar coinliK to thoir in-tnt'rioii and advanrauo. and ’wall th'.roioro aid 
1 h«> (.)lti(a-r^ ot tli<' Mn-funi in the di-c liarafo ot‘ tlieir duty. 

Srud<‘nr'^ ot iirolouy. or oor^on^ do'^iron'' ot intorinarion on an\ 
-p'-cial point, aro n'liUo-red to ap]tly to the ( 'urator at tho .Mu-sfonn on 
'i’lio-day^ and S.itiudav-, ht;t\vtMoi tlio lioiii - ot twelve ami tour. In 
p.irtieular < a-ov, Llim <iid wdl he ailurd'.d at any time, hut it m e--en- 
Md that the < trli.aa - in eha r^^** ot the ^Mn-oiini -liould ho able to do\oro 
niucli ot thou* urr**nriou to rho arraiiirHinonr ot tin* eollefU ion-', to tin- 
'■xaminarion ot vp,‘ci inon-., and to rho oonoral dune- ot* rlenr nttioe, it i- 
hoood that tho piihlie will .lid in tho-.- ohjeet- h\' not i utei’rupnnir them, 
iindt-r ordinarv ei n-uni-t<uiee-. at orlnu' time> than tliu-e tixed aho\'e 

tloiirloinon nitor.’-red tn oooli »Mf'eal nnr-uir-. mine-., tue . m -p<M*ial 
aLTiueukiiral (tl*ieer-. or in tli(‘ ii-o (^t now or nntriod hnildiny niat(-rial-. 
'to. u ho iiiav do-ire detailod exannnation ot anv in moral -nh-rain e. or 
dofinito intormation tor a -nooi.d ohjot t. are ropue-tod to appiv hy lettor 
paid) <iddro--od to the Itireetoi’ oi me Mu-euin ot <>e’olooy. 1. 
Ku-rintr- >rroor. (\ii(Oura. -tarinsj: a- oloaiU a- po-sihh‘ rlioir vd-he- 
All -neh comminiioat ion- uill ho atfoiidod to at rtn* rxirlio-t })o--ihh‘ 
oppurtuniry, <ind in tin' ordor o! thoir roooipr, 

Vi-iror- and orhor- aro ro.pio-rod to eoutiihuto to rho rullo. rinn- 
o\t'i‘vrhino whioji nii\ a[ipoar intoro-tino, or loo.dly poeiiliar, 

'Pho -orvam- n\ the dLu-euni aro prohdiitod. under pain ot in-tani 
di-nii--ah trom a-knnr for, or reeoivinu, any ei atuity wh-itover. and it 
I- liopod that nono ni.ty ho oth-rod 

Tho ^rn-euni 5\ill ho opon from the l^t day ot January 18'j7. 

The itiauiriuation of the Geological Museum rapidly led 
to the ae(|uisition of large munhers of specimens : in ls57 
a collection of crystal-models, which had been prepared hy 
•lamc.s Pi'inscp, was made over by the Assay blaster of the 
Calcutta Mint In the same year were contributed a num- 
h(‘r of geoloitical specimens collected hy officers of the 
of India, and a collection of models of fossil vertebrates, 
presented hy the British Museum. 

In 1S5S the establishment of the Geological Museum 
w a.s amalgamated, hv order of the Government of India, 
with that of the tleohfgieal Sni'vey. and the ^luseum was 
tlefinitely ineor[)orated into the latter Department, of wliich 
it lias ever sinci' remained an integral part. 

From the old registers it appears that the Hastings 
Street Museum contained about 150d specimens of minerals 
and rocks, but these probably refer only to the specimens 
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exhibited, as there were also 104 cases unpacked in the 
godown. The collections rapidly increased, as the members 
of the Survey, now a round dozen strong, began to push 
their inquiries into all parts of the country. Of all those 
who were then on the staff, Mr. F. R. Mallet, who joined in 
JS59, is the only member still alive What th^ condition-^ of 
such work were in those days may be conjectured from the 
fact that, of 23 geologists who Avere appointed betAA'een the 
years 1S46 and Is 50, no less than nine died on service, and 
of these seven died within three years of their appointment. 

The requirements of the Survey soon began to outgrow 
the accommodation in Hastings Street. In most of the 
annual reports submitted by Dr. Oldham between the years 
1859 and 1868, reference is mad^^ to the ineonvenience of the 
building and the impossibility of exhibiting the specimens to 
good advantage in the small and badly-lit rooms of a private 
house; but it Avas still many years before relief Avas afforded. 
Although the removal of the geologrical collections belonging 
to Government had enabled the Asiitic Society to devote 
more space to their OAvn collection-, the care of these liad 
already become an unmanageable burden. More room and a 
larger staff than the Society could provide Avere required for 
their preservation, and the Society soon began to ])ress on 
the proposal for the foundition of an Tm])erial Mus^^mm at 
Calcutta The breaking out of th^ Mutinv retarderl the 
consideration of these proposals for a time, hut in 1862 
Government announced that the time had come Avhen the 
duty of pro Abiding a public Museum should be taken in 
and conditions were settled under whieli a Board of Trustees 
was appointed to take ov-er the Society’s collections. Tn 
1866 th'ur geological collections Aveia^ made over bA^ the 
Society, but still emained in their own building, and it a\ as 
not until ten years later that they Avere amalgamated w’ith 
the collections of- the Geological Survey and incorporated in 
the Geolocrical Museum. The collectioiia included minerals, 
fossils and meteorites; of the minerals, most have now hc- 
come of little value or use. havinc heem supers(>dfd hv tiie 
finer specimens subsequently accpiired directly hy the ( ten- 
logical Survey. The fossils, howeveu-, include a valuable. 
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though small, collection of Siwalik vertebrates; these, to the 
number of about 1590, are exhibited, together ^ith the more 
recent collections made by members of the Geological Survey, 
in the Siwalik Gallery, which now contains over 19,000 
specimens. 

In Ls67 a large collection of European rocks and fossils, 
numbering some 20,000 specimens, was purchased by Dr. 
Oldham on behalf of the Government of India, from Pro- 
fessor von Klipstein of Giessen for the sum of £2^400 and its 
acquisition, together with that of two smaller collections 
in the following year, made the provision of further accom- 
modation more imperative than ever. It was not until 1ST5, 
however, that the geological collections belonging to the 
Geological Survey could be moved to the present building in 
Chowringhee ; the old quarters in Hastings Street were 
vacated on the 30th September in tlie same year and on the 
1st January 1S77 the new galleries weie thrown open to the 
public. 

In their new quarters the collections rapidly expanded, 
and within a few years tlie space available was well filled* 
It was some time before a definite system of registering 
specimens was adopted, and the earlier methods were some- 
what peculiar and confusing Each officer selected a serial 
number under which he registered his specimens a^ he 
brought them in from the field : thus one specimen only 
might be reffistered under one number and perhaps even a 
thousand under the next, so that there vas no ready means 
of discovering what the total number might be. In l<Sd7 
the present system was adopted, in which each serial number 
or letter includes beneath it about 1000 specimens, so that 
a glance at the last entry will show the approximate number 
of specimens in the collections. There are now in the Tuseum 
about 11.000 specimens of minerals, over 20,000 of rocks, 
10,000 of microscope slides, and over 112,000 of fossils, 
including besides Indian forms large collections from other 
parts of the world. The collection of meteorites has always 
been one of the most interesting features of the Museum. 
It was started in 1805 b}^ Dr. Oldham with the purchase of 
specimens of 223 falls collected by Mr R. P. Greg of Man- 
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Chester, and now contains 414, a considerable number of 
which have been found, or have been seen to fall, in India 
itself. 

The task of arranoing^ and labellino; the collections in the 
first instance was an arduous piece of work, in Avhich Mr. 
Mallet. ^Ir. Lvdekker, and Dr. Feistmantel took tlie largest 
share. It was carried on for many years, and it was not 
until 1883 that guides to the whole of the collections were 
completed. Since then the liistorv of the ^Museum has been 
one of continued expansion In 1890. on his arrival in India, 
Sir T, H. Holland was appointed Curator, and with character- 
istic energy set to work to classify^ arrange and re-label the 
collection of rock-specimens, at the same time selecting a 
'^eries of minerals and models for the use of the students of 
the Presidency Colloge. a branch of work that has growm 
steadily under his inHuence. He was in charge of the Museum 
for six years, and during that time he re-registered the w hole 
of the rock and mineral collections, then amounting to over 
18.000 specimens, and published a new edition of the guide 
dealing with them. 



CHAPTKK VI. 


THE INDl'STEIAL SECTIOX. 

In the gallery of thi^ seetina are represented specimen- 
of commercial and industrial interest from all parts of India, 
chiefly belonging to the vegetable kingdom. The collection 
in its general character dates back to a period of forty years 
ago, when a provincial museum was opened in Calcutta the 
history of wliicfli it w ill be necessary to recapitulate. The 
formation of the Bengal Economic ^Museum was commenced in 
Calcutta in 1S72. under very favourable auspices. Sir George 
Campbell, Lieutenant-r4overn()r of Bengal, at the suggestion 
of ^Ir. Justice Phear instituted the forming of a complete 
collection of the commercial and industrial pr(Hlucts of Bengal^ 
and making it accessible to the public. The collection 
was to include seeds ^ grains, fli)res. silk, oils, drugs, timbers 
and minerals. A strong central committee was formed with 
Mr. Justice Phear as Chairman and iMr. H. H Locke as 
Secretaiy. A Local Committee was next formed in (‘ach 
district in Bengal and A'^sam and acted in communication 
witlx and under the direction of tlie Central Committee in 
sending in s]xecimens and models. This machinery once set 
in working order produced an influx of products which the 
small staff registered, labelled and placed away in bottle-. 
Tea com])anies of Assam and Darjeeling sent in samples 
<xf their teas. The managers of the Bengal collieries su]) plied 
samples of their coal. The jute mills donated samples of 
raw' jutes, thread and finished bags and sacks. The Superin- 
tendent, Royal Botanic (hirdtuxs, Sibpur, sent a collection 
of “ cyclont‘ woods," or speciimuxs cut from trees blown down 
in the gardens in tlie cyclone of IS <>4 and isr>7. La^\ indigo, 
tobaeco and oil seeds w ere contributed from various districts. 
In this w a,V' tlu' museum began to grow in size and interest. 
Sir George Campbell at first proposed to locate the building at 
Alipore in the (orner of the Belvedere grounds towards^ 
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Woodlands, but in December it was decided to utilize 

the Customs House godowns abuttinsi on Dallioiisie Square : 
here it remained until 1879, when the site was required for 
the office of tiie East Indian Railway Company. In 1S79 it 
was moved to 12, Hastings Street^ a house at the corner of 
Hastings Street and the Strand Road, which was unfortu- 
nately far too small for an adequate arrangement of tlie cases 
and samples for exlnbition purposes. Records show that by 
December 1874, 2217 s{)ecimens had been received and 
catalogued; one year later, 44(^5 ; at the end of 1876, 8586, 
at the end of 1877. 12,140; 1878, 13,382; 1879, 13,745; 

1880, 13.937; 1881. 14,519. The museum made no progress 
after its change to Hastings Street. The removal in 1879 
carried out in little over a month threw the collection into 
gieat disorder, and for a time the exhibition was closed. In 
1880, the committee wished to publish a guide book, but 
jKjbody with sufficient knowledge and leisure was available. 
A grant of Rs. 1,000 for an illustrated catalogue on the drug 
collection was sanctioned by the Government of Bengal. 
The preparation of this book was entrusted to Dr. Kanny 
Ball Dey, l)ut ill-health prevented its completion. 

The Bengal Economic Museum at Hastings Street was 
re-opened to the public on July 24, 1882, hut the neglect 
of recent years had destroyed many of tlie specimens, the 
stock of bottles had long been exhau'>t>"d and new presenta- 
tions were not properly displayed for exhibition. Xext year 
the committee of tlie Calcutta International Exhibition in 
searching for exhibits obtained permission from Government 
to secure the large collection of the local Museum, The 
Calcutta I]xhibition was opened on the 4th December, 1SS3, 
and the Economic Court was a temporary structure on the 
maidan facing the present main building of the Indian 
Museum. The following collections found a jilace in that 
Court ; — 

1. Tlie entire collec*tion of the Bengal Economic 

.Museum. 

2. Collections of Economic Products and Indian Art- 

ware made by the Revenut* and Agricultural 

De})artment of the Govermneut of India. 
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3. Collections of products contributed hy private 

individuals. 

4. Trade •samples supplied by the various Indian Iliain- 

bers of Commerce and ])v individual merchants, 
o. A >mall series of ethnological specimens purchased 
or h)aned. 

At the close of the Exhibition in lss4, the economic 
specimens were housed in temporary ^hed'^ on the site now 
occupied by the School of Art and in the annexe to the 
Chowringlu'e main buildings, but the treatment they had 
received reduced to a considerable extent the value of the 
collection. The almirahs and cases of the old Economic 
Museum emerged from the Exhibition in a fragmentary condi- 
tion. Many of the 'Samples were found to be worthless and 
had to be destroyed. The total number of specimens at this 
time was 17,6^5, and registers are still preserved showing the 
names and districts where the articles had been collected. 
Tlutse that were presentable were orderly arranged in the new 
temporary quarters, but for the next few years the stall 
could do little niort^ than C(tpe with the damaging influence 
of tlie climate. The Trustees reported^ We are at present 
concerned in the almost helpless task of checking the decay 
and decomposition incidtmtal to thousands of samples of 
raw products im])erfectly housed."' The absenre of a tech- 
nical staff and the attendance of an officer for ab<mt one 
h(^ur a day were not conducive to the development of a 
museum with any scientific pretensions. Mr. T. N. Mukerji, 
who had made hini'^elf an authority on Indian artware, was 
appointed A'^sistant Curator in issfi, and on April 1st, ISST, 
the Economic and Art Section, which had formed a separate 
institution under the direct control of the rjovernment of 
Bengal, was brought under the Trustees of the Indian 
Museum by Act I\" of issy. 

The Trustees undertook their new duties ith some 
diffidence : they felt that until suitable accommodation and 
scientific supervision were provided for the collections they 
would be able to do little towards carrying out the object of 
the Trust effecti\ely. It was nece'-sary to arrange properly 
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and complete the new collections in a systematic way that 
would meet the wants of the scientific eiKiuirer as well as of 
the manufacturer or merchant, and provide instruction and 
recreation for the general public. 

In 188S, the Government of Bengal was able to commence 
the construction of the win^ in Sudder Street, which it liad 
in ls82 undertaken to er(^ct. The wing was tinished in 
ISUI. and Mr. Thurston, who was then acting for Dr. Watt 
as Reporter on Economic Products in executive charge of 
the Economic and Art Section, removed all the collections of 
econo mic products, art ware and ethnology into the new build- 
ins. The Art Galler y Avas opened to the public in Se})tember 
1892: but much remained to be done to get the economic 
collection into a tit state for exhibition. 

About this time a new system was inaugurated for mak- 
ing a collection of economic products. Various exhibitions 
held in Europe and elsewhere required samples of products, 
and they Avere supplied from the Museum stock or obtained 
by the statf of the Economic Section. The preparation of 
a permanent exhibit at the Imperial Institute afforded an 
excellent opportunity for collectincf ncAv material of which 
duplicates Avere retained and utilized in buildincr up the 
}}resent Economic Court. New registers Avere started, and 
ncAv fittings Avere obtained which were calculated to pre- 
stnwe the samples from dust and damp. Dr. Watt de- 
signed the arraiiLmments of the ^ ourt, and in 1899 made a 
tour throughout India to coIL-ct specimens of commercial 
interest. The FiConomic Court was opened to the ])ublic on 
.May 29th, 19o I , wheiA the registers recordfal 1 o, 185 specimens 
in addition to a few articles belonging to the Bengal Economic 
Museum. The collectiem continued to expand and during 
the years 1904 to 1910 received betAveen 7oo and 8(i0 samples 
a year. A selection of the most instructive specimens are 
exliilnted in the (*ourt while a large num])er of cereals. puls(‘s 
and drugs are registenal and kept in the herbarium for 
scientific study. 

The collections in this gallery are arranged in (dglit bavs 
under the following subjects: — 
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1. Hums, resins. India rubber, lac, kino. 

' 2 . Oils, oil seeds, oil cakes, soap and waxes. 

3. Dyes, tans, e.^/ indigo and ciitch. 

4. Fibres: silk, cotton, jute. wool. 

5. Medicinal products and indigenous drug'^. 

0. Narcotics : opium. Indian hemp and tobacco. 

7. Food >ubstance< : '^ugar, starch, cereals 
Timbers. 

In the centre of the gallery are displayed the finished 
commercial article'- as they are produced by Indian factories. 
The wall-cases are constructed under three divisions; the 
larger gla<s case'- exhibit the more important product > : 
sloping cases contain arti(de-; of secondary importance; while 
on the walls of the bays are placed all other substances of 
the same clas< alphabetically arranged in gla''^s-faced index 
boxes. Tile object of this gallery has been to give in a bird s- 
eve view an illustration of the trade and commerce of the 
country. 

The Reporter on Economic Products as noticed above, 
was placed in charge of the Economic* and Art Section when 
the collection^ were transferred to the new building. The 
duty of this officer was to collect and arrange information 
by means of a system of ledgering of agricultural and com- 
mercial produ(‘ts, and to jiublish the results when enquiry 
was sufficicaitly advanced The organ of the department 
was the Agricultural Ledger,'’ a [lublication serving as a 
supplenuait to the Dic*tionarv of Ec'oncnnic Products ' edittal 
during Lsso to ls<)3 by Dr. (now Sir) Ueorge Watt. The work 
of the offic*er was a]>o to collect specimens mentioned in the 
Dictionary, to idcaitify samples and to give information to 
correspondents all over India. Su(*h work was insc'parable 
from th(‘ Economic Court, where autlientic s])eciinens were 
rt'ccdved, studical and scientifically arranged under their 
respective subjects. New material was constantly being 
brought t(*gether and coil'll it uted a bureau of economic in- 
formation found nowhere else in the East. At one time it was 
intended to revise^ tlu‘ Dictionary of Economic Products 
and bring it up to date, but it was considered that a work 
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dealing with the major products should be compiled in tlie 
tir'-t place This was taken in hand and the ledger and 
(‘orrespondenee tiles of the office were utilized by Sir Ucorj^e 
Watt in writinii the ('ommercial Products of India which 
was completed at Kew in 1007. 

Mr. I. H Burkill succeeded Sir Ueorge\Vatt in the Must-inn 
in lOOl , and continued to add largely to the Economic Court . 
He carried out a number of tours in different parts of Indi i and 
made special studies of cotton, jute, fibre-plant-, pulses and 
spices He also prosecuted an exhaustive study nf yam^. an 
impoi’tant famine-food yielded by the genus I)io.«'<>rf a. Beside^ 
contributing numerous interesting botanical paper- to the 
Asiatic Society r)f Bengal, In^ wrote on the plants of Baluchis- 
tan and Xepab He wa- Botanist in the Abor Expedition of 
1911-12. On the formation of the Indian Indigenous Druj- 
Committee in 1^95. the Rejnud^i’ on Economic Products 
was appointed Secretary. The drug- for ex])eriment were 
distributed by the Medical S^ton* De))artment and all the 
results of the clinical investigations were received in the office 
of the Reporter, where the metding- of the committee weie 
held. 

The iie(^d for a chemical laboratory for testing t^conomie 
products in connection with this office was long felt. W'Ih'u 
M r. T). H(joper, late (djvernment Quinologist to the Madras 
Uov eminent, joined the staff m 1 >> 9 7, suitable rooms wei'e fitted 
upon the ground floor, gas was installer] and teehnieal analvsrs 
were undertaken. Tanning materials wen* fir-t tak<‘n Uf) 
and the amount of tannin in a large number of tin* moT-(* 
important barks, fruits and their extracts was estimated. 
Hums suitable for eonfeetionery were tasted for tlieir phvsi- 
cal and chemieal properties, and the gums of aut!n‘ntio 
species of Acacua were examined comparatively. Indigenous 
resins of the dammar class w<‘re tested as to their soluhilitv 
and chemical values as compared with im])orted n*sins Thf* 
nature of gutta-percha and India rubber ohtairn^d from local 
sources was examiin‘d. The composition of oils and fat- of 
India was reported upon in Agricultural Ledgca* Xo. 5 (d* 
1912, and a comprehensivt* ae(*ount of Indian liccswax 
forni<‘d tile -uhject of the Agricult uial bedger Xo. 7 of I9ol 
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Pa])er-makinLr materials were tested for celluloM^ and textile 
and rope-tibres were estimated for their strength. Food 
produets received attention, and analyses were made of 
numerous cereal erains, famine foods and pot herbs. Indi- 
genous drugs wtwe tested for their active prineiples and 
>everal were chemically examined for tht‘ tirst time. The 
follow ing de''erve mention : A^UtaUxlcA Vasica, Indian ])odophvl- 
Uim, khio. kcDtidla^ tr<iras. Indian hemp, cinchona, Tbnane^e 
^torax^ cutch, ipecacuanha and ialap. 

The laboratory was closed on A])ril Ft, ini:P From the 
vear 1>!)7 to 11M;T over 4 , him) museum specimens ^vere chemi- 
<‘ally examined and the results were recorded in the Annual 
Report of the Industrial Section. Analyses w-ere aFo (‘in- 
ducted on behalf of the Controller of Printing, Stamps ami 
Statio]ierv, the iJirector-i General of (\^mmercial Intelligeime. 
the Customs Department, and tlu' Admiralty. Consignments 
of economic prodiu'ts have been sent on various occasion^ to 
I7uro})e^ for chemical and physiological investigation, alo'^t 
of the >pecimen'> w ere despatched to the Im])erial Iu^titut‘,\ 
London, while others were' sent to Professor A. (C l^erkin. 
Leeds, Dr. F. Sehaer, Stra-sburg, Messrs. Schimme] .y Co., 
[.eipzig, and other expmts. 

A portion of the laboratory h\^ been used by the A-^ds- 
tants of the Scieiititic OtHeer of the Indian Tea A^so nation, 
\viiost‘ head-(piarters for ])art of the year are. by permission 
<d tile Triist(a^s, situated in the .Museum. 

In February 1912, this Section of the Museum was 
plaeial under tile Botanical Survey ot India, and the Director 
of th(‘ Survtw, under the Indian Museum Act, 1910, becomes 
e/' ojficii^ ofIic(T in (*harge of the Industrial Section. The 
dt‘^ignatioti of the otiieer in executive control of the section 
was at the same time changed from Re[)orter on Lc()iiomic 
Products’^ to “Economic Botanist to the Botanical Survtw 
of India." 
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THE ZOOLOGICAL COLLECTIOXS. 

In this chapter we have to trace the liistory of the 
zoological collections of the Indian ]\Iuseuin and the uses to 
which they have been put both as material for research and 
as objects of exposition. 

The study of zoology was not encouraged in the begin- 
ning by the Asiatic Society : indeed, Sir William Jones expres.s- 
ly discouraged it as likely to bring about nnnece.ssarv suffer- 
ing and slaughter among the animals of the country. Even a 
prejudice of the Founder naturally liad great influence on tlie 
early history of the Society, and it was not until nearlv half a 
century later that serious zoological investigations were 
started under its auspices at the instance of Brian Hodgson 
whose researches on the fauna of Nepal afterwards became 
a classic of natural history. 

In the early days of his work in Nepal Brian Hodgson 
presented many valuable specimetis to the Society’s Museum 
to which his precept and exam[tle were of the greatest pos- 
sible value. The real father of the zoological section of what 
is now the Indian -Museum, must, however, be named in 
Edward Blyth {see the biograpliical notice in chapter ix), 
who was appointed curator in IStl and immediately 
set about collecting and rlescribing the vertebrati' fauna 
of the Indian Fmpire, and more particularly that of its 
eastern districts, with a diligence and care attest(>d bv 
the fact that few of the species hf‘ de.scribed of which the 
type-specimens hav(^ recently been re-(*xamined, liave be(m 
found to be synonymous with otlieis |)reviously recognized. 
To the invertebrates he was able to pay eom|)aratively little 
attention, but it is interesting to note that there art> still in 
the Indian Museum specimens of freshwater prawns which he 
had named, evidently with the intention of deseril)ing tlnmi. 
and that one of his nominal species in tfiis group still awaits 
a scientific diagnosis. 
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As Sir Asutosli ]Mookerjee has pointed out in the first 
chapter of this book, our zoological collections have been 
derived mainly from five sources, which may be tabulated a< 
follows: — 

(1) The old collections of the Asiatic Society: 

(2) the marine collections made by successive Surgeon- 

Naturalists on board the K.l.M.S, ■ Investigator’ ; 

(3) the collections made on military and political expedi- 

tions ; 

(I) the gifts of private donors, and 

(*■>) the collections made by members of the Museum 
staff. 

The zoological collections of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal were miinly of \ertebrate animals. They were 
housed for many years in glass cases by no means dust-proof 
and their successive curators had little time or opportu- 
nity to protect tliem against the ravages of animals and 
vegetable pests. That many of Blyth’s specimens still exist 
in good condition is a testimony to the climate of Calcutta in 
so far as the preservation of zoological specimens is con- 
cerned. 

A glance through the Asiatick Researches and old volumes 
of the Proceedings and the Journal of the Asiatic ^society 
of Bengal reveals a host of names of well-known naturalists, 
most of them contributors alike to the collections and to the 
publications of the Society: — 

J. Armstrong, Valentine Ball, W. H. Benson, William 
and Henry Blanford. Edward Blyth, W. E. Brooks, Theodore 
Cantor, John Cockburn, Francis Day^ (b E. Dobson, H. H. 
( axlwin-Aiisten, Thomas Hardwicke, Brian Hodgson, Allan 
Hume, Thomas Hutton, T. C. Jerdon, John iM(*Clelland, 
Geoffrey and Henry Nevill, J. T. Pearson, F. A. de Roep- 
storff, W. Roxburgh, Ferdinand Stoliezka, Robert Swinhoe, 
W. H. Sykes, William TheobaU, S. R, Tickell, R. C. Tytler. 

Ill this long list the names of three distinguished mem- 
bers of the Geological Survey of India stand out pre-eminent 
in reference to the zoological collections — those of William 
Blanford (with wliich that of his brother Henry, meteorologist 
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cind concholosi^^t , often associated'. Ferdinand Stoliczka 
and William Theobald. 

William F>lanford ^ joined tlie Oeoloaical Survey of India 
in 1855 and retired in iS.s2. He di(‘d as recently as 19o5. 
As a zooh.>gist he is best known in connection with the official 
■■ Fauna of British India the inception of which was due 
to his iintirine efforts. To this series he himself conti*ibuted 
the volume on the mammals and two of tlie tour volumes on 
})irds. A first volume on the mollusca that he had be^un but 
left unfinished was completed by Colonel ( rodwin-Austen. 
Hardly less valuable to the study of zoology in this country is 
the long series of papers which he contributed to the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society ])efore his retirement. He was one of 
the most active agents in the foundation of the Indian Mu — 
eum as a f Government institution and also in the negotiation^ 
connected with the first zooloLrical work of the • Investigator.’ 
His private connections, gathered together in the coiirs^^ of 
his geological work in Persia and Abvssinia and in tlu^ (Vntral 
Provincf‘s^ Orissa and other parts of the Indian Einpire. 
were distributed to the Indian Museum in whi(‘h the ma- 
jority of his types of vertebrate animaP are still preserved^ 
and to the British ^Museum, in which the mollusc^ tluJ 
occupied the studies of his later retirtunent found a [)(*rma- 
nent restinor-])lace. 

Ferdinand Stf)liezkaJ wlu^ caine to India from Vienna as 
a member of the same service in 1S()L> and met an varlv 
death in Ladak on his return from an expedition to ( ’enti'al 
Asia in 1874. had an even wider outlook on t!ie anifual kiiu:- 
dom than Blanford : his investigations had ref(‘renc{‘ to ->till 
more diverse grou])S of animals. He was the first natui’al- 
ist to give an adoffuate flescription of the internal ariatomy 
of a sea-anemone; he was a y)ioneer in the '-t inly of Indian 
arachnology : he descri})ed a long '^tuios of Indian and 
^lalayan molluscs, frogs and re])tiles, and was able to turn 

1 Onituury Notices by Sir '1 horna'^ HoilanU and Col A \lfock . Ro . 

<if ol Surrey XXXII, pp. 24]-Lr~>7 (iDOo) 

2 Memoir on the Lite and W’ork ot t\hi late Fordinatul Stoli< /.k.i by fl„ 

l.ito la-. V. Ball . .'>rieufifir f‘f the Serond Yarkund |^7>- 

iS!d. 
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his knowlcdue of the osteology C)! living vertebrates to good 
account in hi^ examination of fossil remains. The specimen^ 
he collected are still remarkable for their excellent state of 
])reservation and it is worthy of eomin^^nt that so recently as 
1912 Dr. Ekandranath Ohosh was able to prepare a minute 
histological account of the anatomy of certain sluss based 
entirely on the examination of specimens pieserved bv 
Stoliczka in 1^72. 

Tn the early day> of hi> work in India Stoliczka was jn 
the habit of sending tlu' zoological specimens he obtained to 
Vienna, where several of his types of reptiles are >till pre- 
served, but later on , as he came to recognize the seientific needs 
of India, he pre^ented the many invaluable collections he 
made in the Ea^t to the Asiatic Society's Museum or. later, 
to the Indian Museum, to which he l)equeathed the specimens 
in his ])o•^ses^ion at the time of his death. 

William 'MieobakEs ^ knowledge of zoology w as less t‘X- 
tensive than that posst^^sed by Elanford and Stoliczka, but 
hi^ wmi’k on the reptiles and the molluscs is of enduring 
importance and the collections he made are '>till of very great 
value. Theobald came to India in ls49 as dw assistant to 
th ‘ ( Geological Surveyor under the (Government of Eengal and 
was ('onnected wath the subsequently instituted (Geological 
Survey of India until Issi. He died in 190 s. 

Wdth tlu^ names of Blanford, Stoliczka and Theobald 
must bo joined that of (Geoffrey Xevill, who after th(' founda- 
tion of th(‘ Indian Mustmm as a se[)aT'ate institution was 
A^si>tanT Sectadary and Librarian tluu'ein. It is to him that 
tlie 'excellence o^ our c-olhadion of shells is still in great part 
due. 

With thes(^ nam(‘s of naturalist^ now' no longer living 
tliat of the \'(deran zoologist and geogra}du‘r Lt.-Volonel H. H. 
( God\v in- Austen calls for ,Npt‘cial mention. In a ripe old age 
lu‘ e< ntiniK'^ in England to prO'-iaaite the malaeologieal studies 
which tlH‘ eompanion-'hip of Blanford ami his contemporaries 
fost(‘red in thie Asiatic Sociidy s Mu-eum. To rolouel Godwin- 

‘ Obituary Notice. N'ar/*- // , \7>!. XX .XVlIl, pp IC-ll 

0 0!M(9. 
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Austen the Indian Museum owes zoological collections from 
Assam and Burma of the greatest scientific value. 

The collections of the * Invest iofator,’ or rather of the two 
‘Investigators,’ are of such unique importance that their 
history is dealt with in a separate chapter, which we owe to 
the present Surgeon-Naturalist. The fascinating book of one 
of his predecessors — AlcockA “Naturalist in Indian Seas*’ 
(London: John [Murray: 1902) — should also be read by all 
who are interested in the natural history of eastern waters. 

As an appendix to the cliapter on the ‘ Investigator ’ 
it is convenient here to allude t ) the specimens obtained iti 
190S-1909 by the Bengal Fisheries Steamer ‘ Golden Crown / 
from which we gained in particular an invaluable series of the 
rarer and larger rays o^' the Bay of Bengal, as well as many 
representatives of the sponges and coelenterat'^s^ molluscs 
and Crustacea characteristic of its shallower waters This 
collection is proving particularly useful for comjrari^on with 
that of the ‘ Investigator,’ the successive surgeon-naturalists 
on board which have until recently devoted most f)f their 
attention, as has been natural and proper in the circumstan- 
ces, to the deep-sea fauna. We have t(} thank both Dr. J. 
Travis Jenkins^ late scientific adviser on fislierii^s to tin* 
Government of Bengal, and aUo Cap! (b Mann, skip})er of 
the trawler, for devoting much time and troub](q in a total 
absence of scientific equipment, to the accumulation of a 
mass of valuable material, the classification of whiidi is >till 
by no means complete.* 

In passing under ra[)id ami necessarily superficial review 
the various military and [lolitical expedition'^ on which zoo- 
logical speedrnens were obtaimal fur the Indian [Museum^ it will 
be conveniemt to group thtun g(a)gi*a[)!iically and. as the majo- 
rity toerk place on or near the northern frontier of the Indian 
Empire, to procecal along a line extending, with considcralrle 
gaps, from Persia in tlc' North-West to th(‘ Ghinese ))i’ovinc<‘ 
of Yunnan in the extreme East. 

Tlie first collection that must he nutietal on tliis plan is 

> J 'fraN'is Jonkins, Ob.servati* on the Sliallo\v-\vat<>r Fauna of the 
Bay of Bengal made on tlie Fislierifs Steam-Trawler “Golden 

Crown,” leOS-Ca, Rer. I nd Mum., Vol. VII, pp al -(14 ( I'.ll ) 
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that made on the journeys of the Persian Boundary Com- 
mission (1S70-72) by Major Oliver St. John (with the help 
of a collector from the Mu'=^eum) and by Blanford. The 
zoological results of this expedition were published by Blan- 
ford in 1876 in the second volume of ” Eastern Persia’' (Lon- 
don : Macmillan iN: Co.). \Yith a few exceptions, invertebrate-; 
were not collected, and even the fish remained uiiiiatned 
in Calcutta until 1910, when they were described in the 
Records of the Indian Museum by Dr. Jenkins. The wJiole 
collection is one (jf uve'dt value, for little zoolo, 2 ;ical work has 
since been done in parts of the country traversed : the 
majority of the specimens still remain in Lrood condition. 

Collections from three other political expeditions to th^- 
frontier of Persia and Afghanistan are preserved in the 
Indian Museum ; those of the Afghan Delimitation Commis- 
sion of 18S5, the Afghan-Baluch Boundary Commission of 
1896 and the Seistan Arbitration Commission of 19U3-05. 

On the first of tliese Dr. J. E. T. Aitchison collected 
large numbers of vertebrates and invertehrate<, on both of 
which he publislied a report in the Transactions of the 
Linnean Society in 1SS7. On the same expedition Capt. 
C. E. Yate obtained a considerable serie'- of mammals, which 
were (bsscrilxHl in the same year by Dr. J. Scully in the 
Journal of the Asi-itic Society of Bengal. Ca[)t. \ates 
specinums w(*re pres(mt(x] direcU to tlie Indian ^luseum, but 
of the larger and mort‘ genera! colh'ction only duplicates 
were sent to Calcutta. 

The other two expeditions on t!ie Afghan frontier were 
both undtu’ tlie command of Sir Henry McMahon , now Sec- 
retary to th(‘ (Jovernnumt of India in the Foreign Department, 
wlio took great personal inteiest in the specimens obtained : 
in 189<) (Yptain (now Lieutenant-Colonel) F. i\ Maynard, 
l.M.S , also supervised the collector s work. More specimens 
were obtained in that year tlian in 19<),^ to 190o and few 
species not re[)resented in the earlitu’ (*ollection were found in 
the second ; with the excei^tion of lish. of which sevcnal new 
s])ecies from the Helmand basin were described by ^Ir. 
Tate Regan of the British Museum in tlie Journal of the 
Asiatic Societv of Bmigal in 1906 and by Dr. B. L. ( baud- 
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huri in the Record^ of the fndian Museum in Mo^t 

of the specimens reached Calcutta in fair condition on both 
ocea<ion^ and, re^nirded c\< a whole, the material is ot con- 
siderable interest. 

The fauna of Afghanistan itself i- poorly repres(mted in 
the Indian Museum and, indeed, almost unknown: but <i 
collection is present from the Russian frontier on the 
Pamir-. Thi^ was obtained in ISIH) by Captain (now Lt - 
Colonel) A. W Alcock, LM.S . whio served as Sur^nMUi- 
Xaturalist with the Pamir Boundary Commission and de-- 
cribefl hi^ zoolocrical woiT in hi< “ Rf‘[)ort on the Xatural 
Hi-torv Re-ults of tln^ Pamir Boundary Commission which 
was i--ued otticially in Calcutta in isOs. Thoucdi small, the 
collection is vain able ; chi'^fly on account of tln^ H^h anrl of the 
butterflie*;. Interestiuir specimens of otlnu* \o*rt“hrato- and 
injects, of the lowf^'* era da cm ( inciirlinL!: two types} and of 
fresh waiter mollusc- w(‘re. how'ever. also pi‘eser\o‘d. 

A luuch larger coll-M-tion i- tliat mad^* by Dr F. Stoiiczkc. , 
and the officers of the Seeoud A^arkan.l Mi-sion {lS7:P7t) on 
the X"orth-We^t Frontier of In lia ami in Fhm^^-<* Turked-ui. 
A full aecoimt is published in the “ SeirntiH(* R(^sults of tin* 
S(^eond ^hirkand Mis'-ion” i-su(‘d hy the (h>vei‘nment of 
Inrlia (IS7--01). Although partieularly rich in vertehratos 
of all trroups, it also included a vray valuahlo -(d of l)(*etl(‘> 
and spiders Tln^ different grou[)s w'^o’ ‘ fully work(‘ 1 out l>v 
leading: authoidtie> of tin* tim y an 1 laruu* nurnoors of typ<‘ 
spt‘(um'*ns wei’e n:uu<‘d, t!n* majority heiiiLr returned in dm* 
eoursf' to Calcutta. It has not, howevee, laam possihN* to 
tract* tlie ultimate fatt* of Cn* spirlor-. and in this east*, as in 
so many otliers, zor)loiie d rt*s^‘ u*<di actually in pi‘ogre>s m 
India is handieaf)jK*d hv tin* fa^d that tin* sp**(‘ifnen< ai’t* not 
availahl^^ for Cf>mpa’‘ison iti tiiis country. It was whih* re- 
turniini from tin* c.yp<*dition that Stoliezka dit*d. 

The low(*]’ liills of the \V(*st'‘rn Himalayas. Sikkim (nativa* 
and British), ,md tin* mart* aoc *>^ible pirts of X(‘pal aT“(‘ 
i-eprt‘S{‘nt *d by nunn^roiis collections, snidl and tzreat, in tin* 
Indian Museum; hut this is tin* rt‘ui]t of the lih*rality of 
private naturalists and of the work of our own othcers and 
eollectors r<ither than of the jmirmys of historical expi'ditions. 
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To reach tlie next field inve-ti^nited zoolocrieallv hy an ex- 
pedition of the kind, it is necessary to cross the Himalaya- 
and enter on the hicrhlands of Tibet. 

On the military expedition to Lhas.^a in 1903-04. a 
member of tlie Indian ^ledical Service instructed to 

make zoological collections on behalf of the Governm^ait of 
India. As the specimen'^ wei‘e obtained, they were >eiu 
down to Calcutta and were -orttal out in tlie .Mu<eum. 
By order of th^ ^ iceiaw (Lord Curzon), however, they were 
then dispatched to London, and only a comparatively small 
number of duplicates were finally returned to India. 

As an indirect result of the expe lition the Museum pro- 
fited much more exteu-ivel\' , for -everal of tlie medical officers 
who have been stationed at Gyantze have presented valuable 
collections. S])ecial mention in this connei'tion may be made 
of Capt. F. H. Stewart, I.M.S., the results of whose work in 
Tibet on the a([uatic fauna were publi-^hed in the Records of 
tlie Indian Museum in 1911 and 1912. 

Bhutan is >till an unknown country to naturalists and 
its territory represents the most important 2 ^ap in our geogra- 
phical knowledge of the Himalayan fauna. Ea-t of Bhutan 
two ex])f‘rlitions of very different date are of zoolo::ical im- 
portance, nimelv the Dafla l^xpedition of L^74-75 and the 
Abor Expisdition of 191 :-12 

On tht^ fii'st of the^{g tfodwin-Austen . then a major in 
the Itoyal Efigineers attached to the Surviw of India, him- 
self made (*nll(*ctions of gr*t‘at value, and also encouraged 
his subordinat(' otlicers to do tlu^ likie A large propoition 
of tiu-se s])(‘cimens he geiierou-ly prescuited to th(' Indian 
Museum. Among them are incliidtal many examples of 
rare or almost unknown l)t*eth's and lizards, crustae(*a and 
mammals. 

Tlie Ahor Exptalition of 1911-1912 was the hrst front i(U' 
expedition on which pcuaiii-siou was given for a scieiititic* 
man to a(‘eompany the forcu' -olely in tlie (‘apaeity of Z(n>lo- 
gist and anthrojxihigist. Mr. S. W. Kem[), Senior Asdstant 
Sii]>(‘rint(‘ndtMit in the Zool()gi(‘al Section of the Liidian 
Mn>eum, was the naturalist to whom this iiiomau’ sei'vicc' was 
grantiMl. He was given unstinted assistance by main 
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officers both military and medical, and notwithstanding 
the fact that the expedition took place at a time of year 
(the winter months) most unfavourable to many forms of 
life, his collections, which are being described by many 
specialists of different nationalities in a special volume (Vi 11) 
of the Records of the Indian Museum, were of exceptional 
interest, more especiall^^ as regards the lower vertebrates, 
the earthworms, mollusea, land planarians, and other 
terrieolous and aquatic groups. The great *’ find of the 
expedition was undoubtedly a new genus and species of 
that peculiar group the Onychophora, inter tnediate in many 
re>pe(.‘t> between the arthropods and the annelid worms. 
This little animal has been named by Mr. Kemp T t/ phloixn- 
patus ^riUiamsoni , in memory of Mr. X. Williamson whose 
murder was the ultimate cause of the expedition It is the 
only member of its group that has been found north of the 
Isthmus ot Kra in the .Malay Peninsula, and may, therefore, 
be said to be the only peripatus as yet known from continen- 
tal Asia. 

Two expeditions still remain to be considerefl. Botli of 
them passed through Burma to Western China and in both Dr. 
J. Anderson, the first Superintendent of the Indian Museum, 
took a prominent part as medical man an^l naturalist. 
The first was in iSGS and the second in 1ST5. The zoologi- 
cal collections formed a basis of (extensive la^seareh, both 
anatomical and systematic, on tin* part both of An<lerson 
himself and of other workers in f'almitta. Tlu* n^sults were 
published in two large volumes (text and jjla tes) under th(‘ 
title of Anatomical and Zoological Rc^searelu^s : comprising 
an account of the zoohjgical results of the two exptalitions 
to Western \unnan in 1SG8 and 1S75 ; and a monograph of 
the two Cetacean gema^a, Platanista and Orcella.'* Unfor- 
tunately a considei'able projiortion of the specimens appear 
either to have betm lost aftt*r tlieir ari'ival in Calcutta, 
or possibly never to have Ixxm brought back to India ; 
for apjiarently Dr. Anderson was in the habit of pre- 
j)aring in tlie field very elaborate d(‘scriptions of the 
animals he colleett'd, and of drawing detaihal figures while 
they were still fresh. Those specimens that remain, how- 
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ever, are of great importance and value, including as they 
do many types and not a few unique specimens. They 
represent a fauna of which recent additions have been 
made to our collections by the specimens brought to India 
by Mr. J. Coggin Brown of the Geological Survey, and des- 
cribed in the Records of the Indian Museum in 1910. 

Among the private donors to whom the Museum is 
more especiallv indebted, a considerable number have al- 
ready been mentioned in reference to the collections of the 
Asiatic Society, and to those made on military and political 
expeditions. Such names as those of Blanford and Sto- 
liczka, Godwin-Austen and John Anderson would naturally 
be inscribed on any list of our benefactors. Indeed. Dr. An- 
derson in particular would hardly escape mention under seve- 
ral different lieadings, whether as official surgeon-naturalist 
beyond the frontier, as an officer of the Museum, or as a 
munificent donor, it is no secret that a great ])a»rt of the 
expenses he incurred in making the collections wliich found 
their resting-place in the Museum was incurred at his own 
private charges. 

The zoological collecti(ms that the Museum owes to pri- 
vate donors are chiefiy representative of localities or districts 
rather than of special groups of animals. The extremely 
varied and abundant s[)ec*imens from the north-east corner 
of Assam jrresented by tlie late ^Ir. S, E. Peal, a well-known 
tea-planter of iSibsagar, are, for example, of peculiar valiu^ 
as illustrating tin* fauna of one of tlu^ interesting dis- 

tricts in the Indian Empire: while those collected by several 
of the Hugh pilots, notably Messrs. W. ]M. Daly, A. J. Milner 
and J. Barnet, at tlie mouth of that river, are from a region 
hardly surpassed in interest for the study of the origin of 
freshwater faunas. From the Andaman Islands and tlie 
Nicobars Lt. -Colonel A. R. S. Anderson, LM.S., continued for 
several years, while in medical charge of tlie convict settle- 
ment at Port Iflair, to send to Calcutta a continuous stream 
of valuable material representing in particular the inverte- 
brates and the lower vertelirates. His generosity in this 
direction has been eon tinned recently by Mr. C. G. Rogers, 
Chief Conservator of Forests, Burma, who has also collected 
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for u> many specimens from the Arrakan and the Pemi 
Yh'-mas — hill-ran^e^ a> little known zoologically a< any in the* 
country. 

These are of course mere instances, which space readers 
it impossihle to multiply. 

The Afuscum has acquired few zooloizical colh^ctions by 
purch-i'^e, but thoo? obtained in this way include tlie first set 
of the late Dr. Francis Day'-* collection of Indian fishe^, and 
the whole of the late Air L. de XicevilleX collectioit of 
buttei’fiies. 

Tnc olficers of the Afuseuiu have always considered 
field-work an important part of their duties. The late 
T)r. John Anderson's work as a fit*ld-naturalist has already 
l)cen notice^i. Shortly before leaving fiulia he undertook 
on his own account an expedition to the Aleri^iii Arehipelaco, 
the zijologieal results of whicli were fully dt^^cribed in 
two >peeial volumes of the Journal of ttie Thnnfain Soihety 
/vols. XXL and XXLl, Isss-sV)). The valuable collec- 
tions he made were ^eiit to the fiidian Aluseum. i)Ut unfor- 
tunatehy in the confusion that occurred at tin* tiine of 
his d(‘parture, a certain proportion of them were lost 4'he 
specimens that remain are among tlie most vnhiable s'U'jes 
of a littoral and insular fauna tint we ])o-s(‘>s. 

At an <‘veii earlier date the late Mr. \AA>od-Ma^on . tiam 
D(‘puty Superintendent , who liad taken a vtaw prominent 
part in the foundation of the biological work of the ‘ Inves- 
tigator\ had eommeneed a survey of thf‘ Indian marine and 
freshwater Crustacea, which has borm^ uo less valuabj^^ an<l 
perhaps more lasting fruit. His energies werouot ei)utin(‘d 
to the zeal with which he persuaclcf] fiienrls and correspon- 
dents in all parts of the Imlian Kmpirev and (‘ven so far 
Ixwond its frontiers as Hongkong and Mauritius, to eoutre 
but(‘ specimens of cral)S, pi'awns and stomatopod ernsta(*^‘a : 
for he made the fullest possible us(‘ of the little o})f)ortunity 
h(‘ had for tield-work, not only as I'cgards the groups (Crus- 
tacea and insects) in which he took a sp^Moal iiitru’evt , but 
also in resp(‘ct to many otlua’s. On one occasion he aejed 
as Surgeon-Xaturalist for ^om<‘ month-, and IS7:1 he aeeom- 
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panied the late Or. Valentine Ball, then a member of the* 
<4eolo^ncal Survey of India, to the islands of the Bay of 
Bengal, and in particular the isolated i-hd of X'arcondam, 
which enjoys the peculiar distinction of being the only habitat 
of a well-defined species of hornbill {Rhytidornos narcondcun f ^ 
Hume). This tour was dr-<:*rib^d in a charming manner bv 
Or. Ball in his })Ook “Jungle Life in India ” (T. de La Rue 
A Co.; London, ISSO). 

In the time of WoodCdison and his immediate ^uccesso]’ 
the work of the Mus^:mm wa- greatly increased at head- 
CjUirters, while the zoological '^ta^I was actually diminished. 
It therefore became more and more difficult for the sipterin- 
tendent to leave Calcutta, and it wa^ only a few years ago 
that facilities were given for regular touring on the [)art nt 
the scientific staff. The t’apid increase in tlie collection^ in 
the time of Alcock was very largely due to the work of tln^ 

‘ Inve-^tigator and to the generosity of private donors 
stimulated by his ovmi zeal. 

Both ^Ir Frank Finn and Dr. X, Annandale were, 
however, sent on deputation to various localities while thev 
held successively the office of I)e{)uty Superintendent, and 
a certain number of interesting specimen^ were obtained by 
them ill the Andamans and in the country adjacent to the 
(bilfof Manaar. 

Of recent years tlu* practice of touring Inm been resumed 
with vigour. While in the field the scientific officer- have 
iiad two main objects in view -to obtain material for 
survey of the fresh- and brackisli- water fauna of different 
[)arts of the Indian Empire, and to elucidate and illustratf' 
the precise distributi(^n of the Indian r('pre''entatives nf 
several groups, more particularly the criistaeca , eoleoptera, 
araehnida, reptiles, and batrachians. The birds and mammals 
hav(' been ptu'foree negle(‘t(‘(L but, with only foui‘ seiemtitie 
officers, it has naturally b(‘en impo^silde to pay attention 
to the whole of the animal kingdom, and the admirable work 
of tlH‘ Bombay Xatural History Society has done much, >o 
far as the fauna of India is concerned, to fill in this gap in 
our organizati(^n. The number and the importance of the 
speciimms obtained in those groups on whied) special work has 
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been done in connection with the Museum are clearly sln>wn 
in the papers published in the Records of the Indian ^luseum. 
and in the last few volumes of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, not to mention those of the official 
Fauna of British India’' edited and published in Enffiand. 

In the centenary volume published by the Asiatic Society 
in lSs5, a complete list is given of all the papers on zoolocrical 
subjects in the Asiatick Researches and the earlier numbers 
of the Society's Journal and Proceedings, This list gives 
a very fair idea of the manner in which the cfJlections 
that accumulated in the time of Blyth and his predecessors 
and immediate successors were utilized for the purpose of 
research: but subsequent memoirs on material ac(|uired later 
were >o frequently published outride India that the full 
extent of the zoological work done in this country was 
never realized either here or in Englaiid, and even when, 
under the superintendence of Alcock, the ^luseiim com- 
menced the publication of its own monographs/ the re- 
search th^^y embodied, although its value was recognized, 
was never attributed to India. 

To streni^then the solidarity of zoolouical study in the 
country, it was, therefore, decided in lUOT to publish two 
periodicals to be called respectively the Records*' and the 
Memoir^ of the Indian .Museum." and to issue in them such 
papers as had liitherto been publi>hed in European journals, 
in that of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, or in the form of 
isolated monographs. The Memoirs were to be reseived for 
the more comprehensive paj)ers and for those that ma‘ded 
illustrations of a largc^r size, while the Records were to con- 
^ist of shorter accounts of the curretit work of the Museum, 
and also cjf other zoological rescaircli that had a direct bcairing 
on India. As three volumes of the Memoirs have alnmdy 
appeared and ninc‘ of thc‘ Records, it is not too early to 
claim that thc‘y havc^ becui suc(*ess[ui, both fi*om a })urely 
scieiitilic point of vi^*\v and also in attaining th(‘ spc'cial 
object for wliich they were inaugurated. 4/ieir success is 


1 the first was riitit It'd •* Figures aiid Descriptions of nine species of 
Squillidae from the collection of th-- Indian Mnsourn,'’ published in 1895. 
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1914. 
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due in large measure to the hearty co-operation of many 
contributors both in India and abroad. Among \yorkers in 
this country who are not members of the Museum staff, 
^Ir. E. Brunetti and Major J. ^Stephenson may be mentioned 
in particular. 

The zoologists of the Indian Mnsfuim have always reeos:- 
nized tliat zoological work undertaken in connection with a 
museum, even if much of it is done in the held, must be 
largely of a systematic or taxonomic nature; hut they have 
endeavoured to infuse therein a spirit of philosophy, and 
lately have been eiicoiiraaed in the belief that taxonomy 
itself will fail of its object if it he divorced from bionomics 
and areography. 

\Yithout books systematic zoology is iaij possible. Calcutta 
zoologists are, therefore, fortunate in having at their disposal 
a library tliat is certainly no Ic'^s complete than that of most 
Elnglish centres of the sciemce. The library is that of the zoo- 
logical section of the Indian Museum. It now includes some 
twelve thousand volume'';, and lia^^ increased in the last few 
years at the rate of over six hundred volumes a year. Where 
it i> deficient is mainlv in some of the older works that have 
already become cla-sies, and in the full i«ues of certain 
periodicals ; and most of these in both cases are to be obtained 
from the libraries of the A'^iatic Society of Bengal or the 
(ieological Survey of India. The generosity with which the 
[Museum library is treated l)V the Trustees and by the Educa- 
tion Defvartment of the Government of India is perhaps 
the strongest proof of the ciu‘ouragement given to zo()h')gical 
rt*search of recent years by both bodies. 

Anotluu’ ])roof lie^ in the construction of the new zoo- 
logical laboratories erected in H)12 on the top of the old 
building. A]) a it tr(^m a pnl)lic lecture-room, one corner 
of which is fitt(al up for microtome work, and a photogra- 
phic room, they co\er an area of (3r‘2o sejuare feet and are 
now^ well supplied with the necessary apparatus. The thanks 
of all (‘oiK‘erned in planning and using them are due to 
Mr. H. A. Crouch, Consulting Architect to the Government 
f)f Bengal, who showed a readiness to fall in with the wishes 
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of the scientitic statf, and at tiu‘ same time a f(‘rtility of 
I'esouroe in meeting their needs — more partieulavl}^ in the 
important matters of licrhting and ventilation, that has not 
always been dis})laved in the erection of museum buildings. 
The cost of thc'^e lai)oratorie>: was a[)proximately Rs. I,22,no0 
and was met from a special (^rrant made for the improvement 
of the ?k[useum by f.ord (\ir/on‘s (government in 19ri4 and 
augmented by that of Lord Minto in UH)G. 

In addition to the space occupied by the laboratories a 
considerably greater area covered by the cabinets that contain 
the zoological collection^ not exhibited to the public. Except 
in the case of specimens that c,re practically indestructible, 
only duplicate material i^ now displayed in thf‘ s!iow-ca^e^ of 
the ])ublic galleric'- 

It i'' not pos<ible to ap];roach the (jiie^tion ot th<‘ utiliza- 
tion of the Museum (a)llection< for piu“poses of di-;plav and 
popular education with tlu^ -ame confidence that with 
which their scientific utilization ha^ btaai di'^cussed Sup» r- 
intendents of the Indian MiHcum !iav(‘ fu aul thruugh- 
out its lii>^tory as a government institution by tlu* fact that 
the funds at their disposal havx^ not b(‘en adeijiiatc both to 
encourage zoological research, and to display to the public 
its results in a manner worthy of an ImpiTial Museum. 
They have deliljerately cln/scn the alternativt* that -eemed 
to them, in the peculiar circumstanc(‘s prevalent in India, 
the better of the turn, and have frankly claimed that the chief 
function of the zoological 'section must be to act as a c(*ntre 
of investigation. 

J he peculiar difficulties that exi>t in India in r(‘sp(‘ct to 
the public galleries of a zoological musimm an* both phvsical 
and educational, On tlu* one hand wv have the tropical light , 
and a comparatively great range of temjicrature : on the 
other, both the illiterate condition of the vast majoritv of 
the \isitois and tlu‘ eagerness wnth whicdi students hairn the 
statements on labels by rote. The last is a dithculty tiiat it 
is appaientl^ b\ no means (*asy for a museum-curator in 
Europe to appiveiate, [>ut it is a very real om‘ in P>engal, 
if not also m other (countries. Another tact that lia^ un- 
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doubtedly influenced the development of the zoological 
section of the Indian Museum is the small amount of zoologi- 
cal research hitherto undertaken in Indian universities. 

In our galleries some of the stuffed animals have been 
displayed for over half a century and should undoubtedly be 
replaced, if proper precautions could be taken to preserve 
those substitute.d for them. In Calcutta the museum-curator 
is fortunate in not having to face either the saltdaden sea- 
breezes that in many tropical localities make it difficult to 
keep dried specimen^ dry, or the extreme seasonal and diurnal 
variations of temperature and moisture that cause speci- 
mens of the kind at one time to shrivel up or crumble away 
and at another to be in a sodden condition. Relatively speak- 
ing, therefore, Calcutta has an epuable climate by no means 
unfavourable tor the preservation of zoological material — 
provided that sufficient care can be taken of the specimens. 
So far as the public galleries of the Museum are concerned, 
all that is now necessary is a liberal expenditure of money. 

Six of these galleries arc devoted to zoology, covering a 
total area of 1 ^ 6,41 )0 scpiare feet. Two are on the ground- 
floor, on tile .side of the quadrangle furthest from the main 
entrance; while the other four are above them on the first 
storey. Of the former, the largest (with a floor space of 
7,440 square b^et) is devoted to the Crustacea and to all 
other invertebrates except the insects and their close allies. 
That the gallenes aie as good as they are is due mainly to 
C’olonel Aleock's devotion. 

4die most important feature of the large Invertebrate 
(hdlery is tlu^ exhibition of decapod Crustacea arranged by 
Alcock, who devoted not only a very special knowledge of 
these animals but also a keen instinct for artistic display 
to their arrangement Typical rt*presentativos of the larger 
groups are shown, witli terse descriptive labels painted 
in whitt‘ on black lioards; while the different families (more 
esp(‘cially those represented in the seas, rivers, etc. of India) 
are also sho\^ ii witli similar labels. Individual specimens 
belonging to species of particular interest in respect to habits 
or distribution also bear descriptive labels on the jars in 
wliich they are |)reservt‘d, in addition to tlie sciontitic and 
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(wherever possible) trivial names with which all are in- 
scribed. 

The research collection of marine invertebrates is stored, 
together with those of tlie reptiles and batrachians, in two 
large galleries adjacent to the library Tipstairs. witli the ex- 
ception of a few of the smaller groups kept in the superin- 
tendent *s lab or a t or V. 

The other zoological gallery on the ground-floor is mueh 
smaller, occupying only 17h0 square feet; it c<)ntains insects, 
arachnids, myriapods and several other smaller groups. 
WoodAlason and de Nicrville devoted particular attention 
to tins gallery and devised, together or separately, some 
simj^le and ingenious methods of arrangement. One of these 
is shown in the illustration opposite, in which a photo- 
graph of tlie exhibit illustrating the lif (‘-history of a com- 
mon tea-pest is repiaiduced. Within the la^t few years casr^ 
illustrating such problems as variation, mimicry, sexual 
dimorphism, the comparative anatomy of in^'cts and. thcii^ 
allies, have b(‘en prepared or revised and are now being set np 
while the various groups of arachnids and mvriapods have 
been entirely rearranged with fresh d(‘-criptive lalxds, 

(Jnly a viwy small i)rojjortion of tin* entomological col- 
leeti(^n is exhibited tri the public, all sprcimens that could 
not be readily rephu.'cd b(‘ing [)r(‘-erved on the first stor(‘v in an 
entomological room, (jr rat hei' in two rooms, to w'hich only 
serious studf‘nts are admitted. 

L'pstait’s, t}i(‘ x'crteliratcs arc' displaved in two h.rg(‘ and 
two small galleries, which correspond roughly in si/j‘ with 
the large invertf‘brat(‘ Hallery and tlu‘ Insect (hallery r(‘S])ee- 
tively. riu* mammals are divid(*d, without ])t‘dantrv, into 
larg(.‘ mammals’ and ‘small mammals," thf* foniKu* being 
shown in a large galhaw and the latter in a -mall oiuc Th(‘ 
arrangem(‘nt is (a)nv(aiif‘nt , and mucli less uns(*i(mtific than 
it might -eimi at first s-iglit to , und(‘r the heading of 
small mammals ’ ar(‘ included the monotrf‘m(‘S, marsupials^ 
edentat(^s„ inseagivoi-es, rod(‘nts and bats; th(‘ nunaining 
groups being showm in the large gallery. 

in the arrangement of all of thepublie .raileries of /oo- 
logy in the Museum it has been aceej.terl as a prineiph^ that 
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groups not represented in the fauna of Southern Asia shall 
not be illustrated in detail so great as that in which the 
characteristic fauna of the Indian Empire and the surround- 
ing countries is displayed. Hence the small amount of 
space devoted to the marsupials and monotremes. 

The Mouse Gallery/’ as it is called by the Indian 
attendants, stands badly in need of new specimens and a 
new arrangement : but the valuable collection of niammah 
skins now being received from the Bombay Xatural History 
Society in accordance with a compact made between the 
Government of India and that Society^ will be of great use 
for this purpose, as soon as, or if ever^ the services of a 
specialist are available. 

The gallery of large ma.mmals contains abundant and 
interesting material, including the type-skeletons of several 
Indian cetaceans and a complete mounted skeleton of the 
Mishmi Takin. The room is long and narrow, and obtains 
both light and ventilation from above by a system not 
altogether satisfactory ; the area occupied is identical with 
that of the large Invertebrate Galleiy, which is immedi- 
ately below. The stuffed specimens are displayed in cases 
ranged along the two sides and original^ designed to 
contain not only those prepared for exhibition but also, 
behind cotton curtains, the research collection of skins and 
skeletons. The latter, however, were found to be practi- 
cally inaccessible and experience has proved that the cases, 
which were con'^tructed in India about forty years ago, are 
by no means proof against dust. The whole of the collection 
of unmounted skins is now stored in the lecture-room at the 
top of the building and care has been taken in weeding out 
from the public gallery and preserving in proper cabinets 
protected against light as well as dust, the skins of historical 
value that were until a few years ago numei'ous amongst 
the j)ublic exhibits. 

The centre of the gallery is occupied by skeletons of 
the larger Indian mammals and also of such exotic groups 
as giraffes and zebras, In stuffed rhinoceroses and by 
two large cases, one of which contains casts of cetaceans, 
together with skulls and other specimens of the group. 
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The casts were mostly prepared in the Trivandrum Mu>eum 
and are replicas of those now exhibited in the Whale Gallery 
of the British Museum. The other central case contains tlie 
largest known specimen of the Dugong (stuffed), from the 
Gulf of Manaar^ with a skeleton, photographs and drawings 
of the animal. In a case at one end of the gallery there are 
stuffed seals and a walrus, while the corresponding case at 
the other end is occupied by a series of skeletons ill ustni ting 
resemblances and differences between man and the higher 
apes. 

This last exhibit replaces a spectacular group represent- 
ing a fight between a lion and a tiger, mounted in quasi- 
realistic style with plenty of red-sealing wax blood. Some 
eighteen years ago this triumph of the taxidermist's art 
became dilapidated and was removed. But its fame had 
gone abroad and survived its destruction beyond the confines 
of India ; for when the Dalai Lama visited the Museum in 
1910 one of the first things that his attendant asked to be 
shown was the lion and the tiger fighting, of which they had 
heard at Lhassa. 

A large collection of horns and antlers, chiefly of Indian 
ruminants, is hung on the walls above the cases. 

The birds now share with the reptiles and batrachians 
a large gallery at right angles to and rather smaller than that 
of the large mammals. What has been said of these is also 
true of the birds. Indeed, it has seemed advisable to reduce 
the whole exhibit considerably until new’ cases can be pro- 
vided, and the only family now in any w ay adequatelv repre- 
sented is that of the ducks, to w hich Mr. Frank Finn w hile 
Deputy Superintendent devoted special attention. 

The research collection of ])ird-skins and of eggs and 
nests is kept in cabinets supported on a hanging gallery along 
the walls above the show-cases and is naturally in very 
much better condition than the duplicates displayed, at anv 
rate so far as the skins are concerned. 

Half of the floor-space of the gallery is devoted to 
birds, the structure, eggs and bionomics of which are illus- 
trated in cases occupying the centre of the room. The rep- 
tiles and batrachians occupy the other half, together w’ith a 
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large case containing an exhibit of Indian rays which pro- 
perly belongs to the adjoining Fish Gallery. 

In present conditions the cold-blooded vertebrates can 
be exhibited in a very much more satisfactory way than the 
birds and mammals : it is only natural that the scientific 
staff, fully conscious of this, have felt a far greater interest 
in arranging those exhibits in the completion of which they 
could feel some satisfaction. 

The reptiles occupy the greater part of the side-cases 
on the right-liand side of the door of the gallery. In these 
cases tortoises and turtles, lizards, chameleons, snakes, 
crocodile*^ and the almost extinct group Rhynchocephalia, 
now represented only in New Zealand by a single living 
species, are illustrated by specimens in spirit, skeletons, 
casts and clay models. Each family is provided with a des- 
criptive label and in most cases with a map showing its 
distribution. The clay models are the work of Babu P, C. 
Chatterjee and were executed with the most detailed accu- 
racy. :Most of the snakes described in Mr. Boulenger’s 
volume in the ‘‘Fauna of British India” are represented 
in this way, as well as a large proportion of the lizards. 

In the centre of the room are large stands supporting 
stuffed specimens of the two Indian crocodiles and the 
Gharial and a cast of a large Leathery Turtle from Travan- 
core. Here also are cases containing dissections, diagrams 
and models that demonstrate the anatomy and life-histories 
of the reptiles and batrachians. 

The latter group is exhibited from a systematic point of 
view in one of the wall-cases, by specimens hardened in 
formalin and then pre-^erved in alcohol, by clay models 
and by photographs of living frogs. 

The end of the gallery furthest from the door on the 
right-hand side contains a large case designed for the exhi- 
bition of the Indian rays. These fishes, some of wliich reach 
a great size, are represented by stutfed specimens, casts and 
specimens in spirit. The two former have been painted 
from the fresh fish and a particularly interesting feature of 
the exhibit as a whole lies in the fact that several of the 
common sting-rays are thus shown both in a young and in an 
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adult stage. Photographs of fresh rays art also hung on the 
wall of the archway tliat leads from the reptile gallery to 
that specially devoted to fish. 

The rich material obtained from th^" ‘ Golden Grown ' 
enabled us to display the rays in a manner that has probably 
not been attempted in any otlier museum. Immediately 
within the Fish Gallery proper there is another case con- 
taining the record specimen of the sting-ra^^s (Trygonidae) , 
a female of the White Ray of the Bay of Bengal^ the disk 
of which had a diameter of over s feet when fresh. 

Yet other specimens of the ra^^s — a large Kagle-Ray and 
an almost ecpially large Gauge tic Sting-Ray — are hung on the 
walls, on a shelf on which also repfjses an In do- Pacific Bask- 
ing Shark obtained from the mouth of the R, Hnghli, 

Other sharks and other fish of all tlu^ families represent- 
ed in Indian waters are illustrated in the side-cases of tliis 
gallery^ which ha^ a floor-space of 17t><) scjuare feet. In 
cases in the middle of the room skeletons, teeth and the soft 
organs of \arious fishe> are shovn^ with otliers illustrating 
the care of the young or of the eggs exercised bv certain 
tishes, more particularly by those cat-fisfi the males of whicli 
carry the eggs ia their mouth-;. 

Another case is occupi^al by the primitive vertebrate.^ : 
the ascidians or sea-squirts, th(^ lampreys, lancelets and cer- 
tain other less well-known groups. The strueture of all these 
is demonstrated by botli specimens and diagrams, whih^ 
printed labels explain the reasons why zoologists (*onsider 
that the different groups are related to vertebrate animaD. 

A case at the end of the room contains specimens of th(‘ 
largest and the smallest Indian bony fishes — Serranus Irnicpo- 
and (robtff’^ fflrorkH, 


Before leaving the subject of zoology in the Indian 
Museum it may be as well to say a few words about the 
connection that has long existed between the zoological sec- 
tion (or as it was formerly called the “ Natural History Sec- 
tion”) and the administration of the Museum as <a whole. 
This may be traced in the first instance to the appointment 
of Edward Blyth to the curatorsliij) of the Asiatic Society^ 
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Museum in 1S41, and in the second to that of John Anderson 
Curator and sul)se(jutmtly Superintendent of tlie Indian 
Museum in IsGo. Blythh^ tenancy of the post, combined 
with the foundation of an independent Geological Survey, 
gave the Museum as a museum a zoological trend, which was 
strongly eontirmed by Anderson’s work, although he was an 
archaeologist, an ethnoloLo'st and a historian as w'ell as a 
naturalist. As the Museum consisted, after the separation of 
the izeoloirical collections, of a Gngle section or department 
in which zoology, anthropology and arclueology were com- 
}>ined under a iiead wdio was primarily a zoologist, the ap- 
pointment of superintendent came to be regarded as a 
zoolouical one. and all who Iiave held it since have been 
zoologists. As soon, however, as a second section Avas added 
under an independent head the ]^osdion of the former officer 
became an anomalous oie and misunderstandings naturally 
arose. The new bye-laws accepted by the Government of 
India in 1912 made the position s(')mewhat clearer by assert- 
ing detin itelv that the superintendent bad control over all 
the buildings of the Mu'^eum and over all the servants on 
dut\' in the public galleries. They aLo made it clear that 
the officer in charge of the zoological section should be, 
under tnxisting conditions, both Superintendent of the Indian 
.Museum and Set-retary to the Trustees. There is. liOAvever, 
no Director of the Indian Museum, and the su})erintendent has 
no authority outside his own section (i.(\ the Zoological and 
Anthropological Secti<m. over which lie has of course com- 
j)lete control) to interfere in internal arrangements, except 
in cases of extreme urgency. The system has obvious ad- 
vantages, which, so long as a true esprit de corps animates 
the heads of the different sections, greatly outweigli its in- 
lierent difficulties. 



(TlArTEE vrii. 

THE BIOLOGICAL WORK OF THE MARINE 
SURVEY OF INDIA. 

Jt may at first sight appear somewhat out of place in a 
volume of which the purport is to cele})rate the Centenary 
of the Indian Museum, that a chapter should be devoted 
to an account of the biological work of a marine survey ; 
but the connection between the ]\Iuseum and the Surgeon- 
Xaturalist’s ^‘department” — if one may employ such a term 
to describe an association of but three individuals — has 
always been a close one, for both can claim the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal as their alma mater and from the com- 
mencement of the work the biological collections of the 
Marine Survey have found a resting nlace in, and have even- 
tually become the property of, the Indian Museum. ^lore- 
over, since the creation of the appointments, the artist of 
the Marine Survey has always been accommodated in the 
Museum and the Surgeon-Xaturalist , when not at sea on the 
survey ship, is attached to the Museum and is provided by 
the Trustees with the necessary laboratory. Of late years 
the link between the two departments has become even 
stronger, for the Trustees have honoured th^ SurL^eon-Xatural- 
ist by appointing him an Honorary Assistant in the Zoologi- 
cal and Anthropological Section, and on several occasions in 
the past this officer has officiated as Superintendent of the 
Museum. 

The history of the biological work of the .Marine Survey 
of India dates back to the year 1S71. During tlu* preceding 
flecade the science of biology had been making rapid pro- 
gress and many time-honoured theories and beliefs wero 
being overthrown ; many zoologists, among wffiom one may 
be mentioned in particular, Dr. Ch (’. Mhillich, formerly of the 
Bombay Medical Service and naturalist with M’Clintofk's 
Xorth Atlantic Expedition of 1800, had been attempting to 
prove, with more or less success, that the ocean bed was not, 
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as had formerly Ijeen believed, a barren wilderness, chiefly 
remarkable for 

... It-' -aolitude. 

uliriviii IK) livLiiu^ Kivatiu‘e did intrude. 

Their results for the most part had been either dis- 
credited or disregarded, })ut it was becomino' more and more 
widely felt that some effort should be made to deeide the 
question oiiet^ and for all. In England, Wyville Thompson 
and Car])enter vere endeavouiing to persuade the British 
Government to undertake a systematic expedition to investi- 
gate the conditions of life and matter in the great oceans: 
efforts that eventually resulted in the famous voyage of 
H.M S. ‘ Challeni^^er ‘ : and in 1871 the Council of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal wrote to the rh)vernnient of India, urging 
them to undertake similar hives tiaations in Indian waters. 
Prior to this date the matter had already attracted the atten- 
tion of the Soviet V, and a committee had already been ap- 
pointed to draft a report on the subject: the list of members 
of the committee contains the names, now so famous in the 
annals of Indian bioh)gy, of F. Stoliczka, W, T. Blanford, J. 
Anderson, J. Wood- Mason and T, Oldham, 

It is interesting to note that one of the chief arguments 
put forward in this committee’s report to the Society is the 
hope that Mich deep-sea iiivestigatitms would discover many 
forms hitherto known to science only in a fossil state and that 
many ‘‘ inissing links'^ in the scheme of evolution would be 
brought to light. This view, indeed, was veiy strongly ui’ged 
by Agassiz in America, when supporting the scheme for tlie 
‘Challenger’ F^xpedition: but such hopes were, with a few 
minor exceptions, doomed to disappointment. The Society's 
pro])Osition received the active support of the Royal Society 
of London and many of the leading zoologists, and the 
( Government of India gave the scheme their approval but 
unfortunately, owing to a variety of circumstances but 
chi(‘Hy because there was no ship available, nothing at that 
time could be done. The honour of being the first to carry 
out deep-sea biological investigations in the Indian Ocean 
belongs, not to the Marine Survey of India, but to an officer 
of the Indian iluseum, the late Mr. James Wood-Mason, who 
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in 1872 was deputed by the Trustees, with the sanction of 
the Government of India, to pi’oceed to tlie Andaman Islands 
and make a collection of the marine fauna. Some two 
months were spent by him in making collections in the 
shallower waters down to a depth of hfty fathoms, but 
beyond this it was impossible for him to go, as he had only 
the use of a small steam-launch : towards the end of his >tay 
in the islands, howt^ver^ he persuaded the Commandant of 
Port Blair to place the guardship. 8.S 'Undaunted/ at hi^ 
disposal for a day and he was tliu-i able to carry out a >eries 
<T hauls in depths ranging trom inO to ;i0o fathoms. During 
the next year or two the Society was >lo\\ly getting together 
>uch apparatus as they considered necessary for deep-sea 
exploration, and in IsTa the Prehdent in his annual address 
remarked that the Indian Coa'-tal Survey liad at length bt^en 
established and that all the a})paratus for eai’rving out 
biological investigations was ready. The same vear >aw the 
creation of the post of Surgeon-Naturalist to the Marine Survey 
of India. 

The tiist officer to i)e ap])ointed to the post wa> Dr. d. 
Arm<trong, at that time a surgeon in the Bengal Army: but 
as yet there was no shi]) available and in consequence deej)- 
.s(‘a sounding and trawling was impossible, as the Surgeon- 
Naturalist had, perforce, to confine his attentions to the 
fauna of the shallow waters {/a., water under lOfi fathoms) 
and of the littoral region. Surgeon Armstrong eoTitmued to 
hold the appointment till ls79, and he ha^ left consideral)le 
evidence of his zeal and abilities in the shape of exten>ive 
collections, but his sole literary monument is a short paper, 
published in the -lournal of the Asiatic Soci(‘ty on Hvdroid 
Zoophytes from Indian Coasts and Seas.’" In 1877 the 
‘Challenger’ returned from h(‘r voyage of discoverv and 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, taking advantage of her Ixnng 
put out of cornmhsion, ^'quested the Governimmt 
India to apply to the Admiralty for some of her gear. The 
following year Lieut. Jarrard, Pv.N., who liad"be(*n ap- 
])ointed to the Marine Survaw of India under Commaiuler 
Dundas Taylor, was in Englaufl on leave and took tlH‘ 
opportunity of meeting several of the ^Challenger’ scientific 
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staff. With their advice and assistance^ he compiled a list 
of such sounding and dredging-gear as would be required. 
He then went to the Admiralty and, as has invariably been 
the case, found that they were willing to assist in every 
possible way. They presented much of the ' Challens^er ’ 
apparatus, as examples, to the Marine Survey of India, and 
it is of interest to know that when the Surgeon-Naturalist 
])egan his researches he was not only continuing the ‘ (.'hal- 
lenger’ work, but was actually using 'Challenger' appa- 
ratus. indeed, for some years afterwards in the annual 
administration reports the trawl of the ' Blake ' pattern 
is frequently referred to as the * Challenger ‘ trawl. At this 
time a survey ship was in process of construction in the 
Royal Indian Marine Di'ickyard at Bombay ; this was the 
R I.^l.S.S, ' Investigator.’ The initial ceremony, eonsistine 
of the driving of a silver nail into the stem, had been per- 
formed by lMis< (Aire w on the 14th of December, 187^, and 
the ship was launched from the slip-> in ISSl. Commander 
Dawson, at that time officer in charae of the Marine Survey, 
in ills annual report, gives the following account of the 
shi]) : — 

••The ‘ Investmator ‘ is a wooden paddle-steamer of 
“osotons, built at Bombay and launched on the 3rd of 
‘•March, Issi. The ‘Investigator’ underwent a prelimi- 
narv stt^am trial. November 4th, and a six hours’ full-power 
'•steam trial. Novemher 7th. The average speed attained 
‘•during the last trial was 10-.5 knots an hour. Decembei* 
•'3rd the ‘Investigator,’ being ready for sea, proceedtal 
“outside of Bombay Harbour to adjust compasses and on 
“ the 2Sth sailed. 

During the next three years no steps were taken to <' 0111 - 
menee the investigation of the deep-sea fauna, but in 1SS4 
Commander A. Carpenter, R.N , was appointed to the ]) 0 '^t of 
officer in charg(\ Owing to his previous experience on board 
the ‘ Challenger \ (^ommandcr Carpenter had been im])ressed 
with the value and im])ortance of biological research, and, 
whether it was a result of his representations or not, the 
fact remains that simultaneously Surgeon G. M. I. Gile^, 
l.M.S., was appointed Surg(H)U-Xaturalist and, to quote from 
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Aloock,'—“ deep-sea dredging at last took its proper, if 
secondary. *' place in the economy of the ^larine Survey of 
India.*’ 

The biological equipment of the ship at this time, as has 
already been pointed out, was very much the same as that 
employed on the ‘ Challenger ’ : a large trawl of the ‘ Blake * 
pattern was used for deep-water investigations, and was 
towed by a long hemp rope; for shallow-water work there 
were small dredges and a small trawl. Commander Carpenter 
was also very fond of using the “ tangle-bar. 

It wa^ during the survey season IsSI-So that deep-sea 
research was commenced ; hauls Avere carried out at two 
stations on opposite side^ of the Bay of Bengal in iss4, and 
during tlu^ latter part of the season, in Iss.j, the >hip Avas 
suiwcAung the region round the mouths of the (.Janges and 
Hughli. and several traAvls AA^ere madtu oncv at lea^t. actually 
in the ‘^swatch of no ground,*' at depths ranging from 285 
to 409 fathoms. 

As Avas but natural at the commencement of a survey, 
the localities in which Avork was carried out, were soniewdiat 
scattered, and during a single season the ship Avould visit and 
carry out suiweys of se\^eral places: thus, during the survey 
season 188(5-87 the areas under observation ranged from 
Chittagong to Madras, then from Porbandar to the Laccadive 
Islands, and finally from (’ey Ion to the Andamans. In this 
Avay it Avas possible to get glimpses of the faunistic character 
of numerous Avidely-separate regions, but it w^as im[)ossible 
to make a systematic survey of any o?ie locality 

As has already been mentioned, the Surgeon-Naturalist 
during the " recess” season, from May to Octobeiy returns to 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and tlnu’e Avorks out tlu^ col- 
lections that he has made. During the fiist feAv years of the 
surA^ey, it Avas impossible tliat any .systematic Avork of para- 
mount importance could be undertaken, but several short 
papers^ dealing chiefly Avith the amphipoda, Avere published bv 

e - 

1 Majur A. Aluock, M.B. , C.M.Z.S. , r\( ; S. , -’A Sununarv oi thr IXM-p- 
8ea Zoological Work ot’ tliu Fvo>al Indian Marin*' 8ur\('\ Slnp I urtsf 
lojiii 18S4 to S(:l{)Lfi(L 0 MKhtotr.s h>j 0//ic*rs nt /At Antnj (,f 

India, Fart Xi, 1S!)S. 
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Giles in the Journal of the A^-iatic Society of Bengal between 
ls85 and ls9n Apart from their zoological value, these pa- 
pers are of interest as they constitute the beginning of a long 
series of papers and monographs dealing with the group Crusta- 
cea. the study of which has been carried on continuously in the 
Indian Wuseuni for over forty years and. indeed, has become 
a tradition of the institution. In IS'^S Giles resigned the 
post of Surgeon-Xaturalist and, during the interregnum before 
the next officer was appointed, the vaeancy Avas, for the time 
being, filled by Mr J. Wood-Mason, then Superintendent of 
the Indian Museum. At the end of the year Lt. -Col. (then 
Captain) A. Alcoc-k was appointed, and since that date tlie 
post has been continuously held by officers of the Indian 
^ledical Serviee. 

During the last season for whicli Giles wa-; in eharge, not 
only had extensive biological collection^ been made^ but consi- 
derable attention had also been paid to the sea- bed and the 
nature of tlie various deposits, a large j lumber of observation^ 
being made and each sample reported on in considerable 
detail. This work was continued by his successor during his 
first year or two of office, but in later years Alcock's interests 
were too much occu])ied witli the study of the bathymetric 
fauna to permit of such AAork, except in so far as it related 
directly to his zoological researches ; and consequently the 
sea-bed received but littie attention, a condition of affairs that 
has unfortunately continued to exist down to the present 
time. 

During Alcock’s tenure of the apjiointment several im- 
portant ehangt^s took place, the first of which consisted of 
the substitution tor the old ‘ Blake' trawl of the type known 
as th(‘ Agassiz" and a continuous wire warp. Owing to 
this change it became possible to carry out a complete 
trawling operation in a very much shorter time, and in 
<-onsequence th(‘ numher of trawls season show a marked 
increase. 

Alcock first joined the ' Investigator' at Port Blair 
in tlu‘ Andamans, and within a few days he gained his first 
view of a growing coral reef The sliip still continued to 
visit a niimlier of widely distant areas, though during the 
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next few years much of her time was spent on the coa^t 
of Orissa and ^Madras, and in man\" localities, when trawlin^r 
for any reason, could not be undertaken, Alcock availed liim- 
self of the opportunities that occurred to visit the various 
islands and shores and make collection^ of the littoral fauna. 
As a result, during the few 3’ears he was in office a veiy fairly 
repi’esentative collection of the fauna of Indian waters wa-^ 
made. As was but natural during the first years of such a 
survey, it was the larger and more obvious animals that 
attracted attention, and as the collections, year by year, were 
sorted and vorked out in the Indian Museum, a series of 
papers, dealing for the most part witli the fish and Crus- 
tacea, were pid>lished either in the Annals and ^fagazine of 
Natural History or in tlie Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
DengaL 

In ls90 the Government of India sanctioned the ap- 
pointment of an artist to the ^Marine Survey, for the work of 
drawing the numerous zoologicnl treasure^ that were being 
brought to light; at the same time they undertook to pay for 
the production and publication of tu’elv(^ platt-s annually. Eoi* 
many \mars the plates w(nv pul)]islied separately under the 
title of ''Illustrations of the Zoology of the Ibyal Indian 
^larine Surveying Steamer ' Investigator,' but latterly tlieir 
publication as a separate issue has been discontinued and they 
are now included in tlie M(unoirs of the Indian Museum. 
The first artist to be appointed to the post was Babu A. 
Chowdhary, and in 1892 he wa> succeeded by Hahn S. G. 
Mondul, who still holds the appointment. 

During tlie survey season 1890-91 tlie area unde*r 
investigation w^as part of the Andaman Sea: during the 
voyage out from C'olornho to Port Blair two notew’orthy 
traw'ls w'ere made; the first of these w'as taken at station 
110: 9^ .'D' N : 8.5' 49' 15" E in 1997 fathoms; this was then 
and up to the present dat(‘ still i< th(‘ dee])est haul ever made 
by the Mnvestigator ’ ; the s(*eond w'as in .'^hallow’er water, 
in 501 fathoms at station 112: l.*U 17' .90" N ; 92^ 90' E. It 
is noteworthy because it demonstrabal for tlie first time that 
many deep-sea crustac(‘a are phnsjihorcscent. In 1892 Alcock 
retired from the post to tak(‘ uf) an appointment in the 
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Sanitary Department. He has given to us a vivid account 
of his experiences during his tenure of office in the ^larine 
Survey in “A Naturalist in Indian Seas'’ : his description of 
his first view of a growing coral reef, and the subsequent 
reception of his catch on board the ship, is most graphic. 
But the fates decided that he was not to be permitted to 
give up zoological work, and in 1893 he again became 
connected with the Indian Museum in the capacity of Super- 
intendent. 

In succession to Alcock, Surgeon-Captain A. R. S. 
Anderson was appointed in 1893 to fill the vacancy on the 
Survey staff, a post that he held till the year 1899, witli the 
exception of the survey season Is 95- 96, during which Sur- 
geon-Captain Wemyss Grant officiated for him. During his 
first season Anderson was able to carry out a number of 
trawls in the seas to the south of India, for the ship was at 
that time surveying the Palk Straits and early in the season 
also paid a visit to the Laccadives, where the opportunity 
was taken to do some collecting on shore. At the commence- 
ment of season 1894-95, the "Investigator’ visited the 
mouth of the Indus River, and it is interesting to note that 
a trawl was carried out in that part known as the Indus 
Swatch'’ at a depth of 170-210 fatlioms, the result, however, 
was, from a collector’s point of view, very meagre and did 
not approach in interest that obtained in the (iangetic 
Swatch in 1884. Later in the same season and during the 
following year the area under survey was again the region 
of the Palk Straits, so that Anderson was thus enabled to 
increase his collections from this locality: one trawl in parti- 
cular, at station 197. proved to be one of the richest for 
several years and yielded many new species of animaP. In 
1895-96, as already mentioned . Surgeon-Captain Wemyss (irant 
officiated for Ander^oii, the area under survey being again 
the region round the Indus delta. The next year Anderson 
again rejoined the ship and the scene of operations was laid 
in that naturalists’ paradise, the Andaman Islands: not only 
did he carry on shore-collecting in the Andamans theni'^elves, 
but as the ‘ Investigator was unable for the time to devote 
any attention to trawling, he accepted an invitation to visit 
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outlying islands in the RJ.M.S. ' Ephinstone ’ : he was thus 
able to study the condition of, and make collections in Table 
Island, East Island and Landfall Island, and still later in the 
season, he again left the ship and made a tour with Colonel 
Bingham, the head of the Burma Forest Department, through 
the h^alween Hill Tracts. 

During the next two seasons the ndllien was again the 
Andaman r?ea, and shore-collecting w^as carried on on Table 
Island and Long Island, the latter being one of several 
islands in the northern group of the Moscos Archipelago : in 

1 897- 9 S. and in the Amherst district of the Burma coa^t in 

1898- 99. 

In the year 1S9S the Trustees of the Indian ^luseum 
published the first of that series of comprelunsive mono- 
graphs dealing with the various groups of Indian marine 
animals, that has made the name ‘ Investigator’ so famous 
in zoological literature. The survey had been in progre-s 
now for over twenty years ^ and as a result of the work done 
during this period a magnificent collection had been accumu- 
lated. The harvest truly is ready, but the labourers are 
few. Indeed, with the exception of Alcock in Calcutta and 
Henderson in Madras, there \vas no one in India capable of 
working out the collections, and it consequently became 
necessary to make a search in other countries for specialists, 

Tho^p tiiat. eye to eye, look 

ou kiiouled^ie and in their hand 

Is licit Lire like an open book. ’ 

The first of these ■ Investigator ’ monographs was pub- 
lished in 1S98, dealing with the Madreporaria, and was bv 
Alcock himself : the following year saw^ the completion of 
three more such vmlumes, these were ‘‘ The Deep-Bea (){)hiu- 
roidea” by R. Koehler and ‘^The Deep-Sea Fishes” and 
The Deep-Sea Brachyura,” both by Alcock. This last was 
the first of a series of monographs from the same pen dealing 
w\th various groups of the Crustacea. In October IsiMl, th(‘ 
‘ Investigator’ left Bombay to carry out an ext(‘nsive surv('y 
in the rc^gion of the south coast of India. ()n this occasion 
she carried Captain McArdle, who had succeeded to the f)ost 
of vSurgeon-Naturalist on Anderson’s ivtirement. This region 
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occupied the Marine Survey for that and the next following 
season, but in 19ni-02^ for the first time in her history, the 
'Investigator' visited tlie Persian Gulf, and twenty trawls 
were made at stations rangins from the Arabian Sea, throucrh 
the Gulf of Oman and the Straits of Ormuz to the Persian 
Gulf. T nfortunately McArdle did not live to investigate 
the results of these operations, for he died of cholera on 
October 11th, 1902, while officiating Superintendent of the 
Indian iMu'^eum in Calcutta. 

At the end of season 1900-01 it !iad become necessary to 
submit a new ])rogramme of work. i\lost of the ports and a 
good deal of the coast-line of India and Burma had been 
surveyed, and it was felt that the time was then ripe, when 
the survey of the coasts could be taken in hand systemati- 
(‘ally. Tlie programme put forward comprised the survey of 
the Tenasserim coast, from Moulmein to the southward, and 
after that, the Arrakan coast, to the south of Elephant Point : 
thi>! w^as sanctioned, and the work duly commenced. 

In March 1903, Captain iMacGilchrist was appointed to 
succeed McArdle. Owing to climatic conditions being un- 
favourable, the survey of the Burma coast had to be inter- 
rupted and the opportunity was taken to carry out a survey 
of some of the smaller liar hours and inlets in the Middle 
Andaman, and on several occasions shore-collecting on the 
various islands and reefs was carried out. During the season 
1903-04 the survey of the Burma coast was again continued, 
the areas under investigation being Akyab and Hinze Basin : 
this latter was an enclosed sheet of water having two inlets 
to the west and south. During the progress of the survey 
tlu^ ‘ InvcMigator' proceeded into the basin and remained 
there for some weeks, during which time MacGilchrist was able 
to make an extensive collection of the shallow-water fish and 
othei' organisms, but as the shore consists, for the most part, 
of mud-fiats ami mangrove- swamps, he found that shore- 
collecting was in many places impossible. 

During tlie following two years the areas under investiga- 
tion were parts of the Persian (nilf and Aden harbour and its 
approaehes. In 1905 Captain R. E. Lloyd, I.M.S.. was ap- 
])ointed to succeed ('aptain MacGilchrist, and he was thus 
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able to make a series of interesting observation^ on the fauna 
of this region. During the recess, 1006. the 'Investigator’ 
had been docked and minor repairs carried out, but the old 
ship was ore t ting worn out and it was decided to replace her 
by anotlier. 

At the commencement of season 1006-07 the region 
under survey was again part of the Persian Thilf, but about 
the middle of Xovember, 1906, the ' Investigator’ proceeded 
to Burma to continue the coastal survey there and in Febru- 
ary 1907. she was detailed to carry out a. biological inve->ti- 
gation of the Hergui peaT*l fisheries. In (uxler that thi'-; work 
might be carried out etlicicntly, two young zoologists, Mr. 
R. X. Rudmose Brown, B.^Sc., and Mr. J. J. Simplon, ]^I.A., 
B.Se., were sent out from England, and tliey joined the 
ship in Rangoon. For the next two months biological in- 
vestigations were carried out in the Mergui Archipelago, 
and, in addition to the ship herself, further facilities were 
given by th(‘ Government vSteam launch ' Mercury * : Captain 
Lloyd acted as assistant to these experts and one of the 
ship’s cutters was provided with the necessary punp^s and 
was used as a diving boat, the services of a professional diver 
having ])een secured. In this way, a very large collection of 
the fauna was made and. at the conclusion of the investi- 
gations, the whole w as taken back to Englanr] : the India 
Office promised, however, that when the collections had been 
investigated, the first set of specimens should he sent to the 
Indian Museum. In September 1907, Captain Lloyd resigned 
his appointment and was succeeded })y Captain F. H. Stewart. 
During this year, the old investigator’ was condemned a< 
})eing no longer fit for the w^ork and was ]’('placed l)v the new 
ship of the same nara(\ 

The present ‘ Investigator' wars built by Afessrs. Vickers, 
Maxim & Co: she is a steel ship, havine a pross toniiai;<‘ of 
1018 tons and is capable of steaminir at about 1-t knots. 
“ Although tliorouelily equipped for the modern refpniements 
“of surveying-vessels,-’ yet, so tar as the requirements of a 
naturalist are concerned, she is by no means so well arrang(>d 
as the old(‘r ship. 

C aptain Stewart held th(‘ appointment of Surgeon- 
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Naturalist from 1907 to 1910. During the whole of this time 
the survey of the Burma coast was in progress^ but from a 
variety of causes, very little time was spent by the 
Surgeon Naturalist on board the ship and, as a natural 
result, the amount of biological work done was compara- 
tively small. 

In September, 1910 ^ Lieutenant R. B. Seymour Sewell 
was appointed to the post and he joined the ship in Octo])er 
prior to her sailing for Rangoon. Up till the present time, 
with the exception of a short period in March and April, 1912, 
when the ‘ Investigator ’ visited Nankouri harbour in the 
Nicobar Islands, the survey of the Burma coast has gradually 
been extended to the southward. During the season 1910-11 
owing to the fact that trawling Avas for the most part im- 
possible, the Surgeon-Naturalist turned his attention to 
shore-collecting and a systematic surA^ey of some of the 
organisms of the “plankton'’ and more especially of the 
surface-li\dng copepoda. 

During the recess a ncAv form of net Avas constructed 
in the Royal Indian Marine Dockyard in Bombay, designed 
to fish in the mid-Avater. Hitherto this region had been 
entirely neglected, and the only knoAvledge of its fauna that 
Ave possessed Avas obtained from a few indiAuduals that had 
been captured during the ascent or descent of the bottom- 
traAvl. During the season 1911- 12, tliis net was tried on four 
(occasions and the results obtained show that aa^c have here 
an exceedingly promising field for biological research in the 
future. 

In December, 1911, Captain ScAA^ell Avas recalled to Cal- 
cutta to officiate as Professor of Biology in the Medical 
College and Lieutenant T. L. Boraford, I.M8., Avas subse- 
quently appointed to officiate as Surgeon-Naturalist during 
the season I912-L‘b OAving to the exigencies of the service 
the R.I.M.S.S. ‘ Investigator’ Avas detailed to act as station- 
ship at Port Blair during the early part of the season and 
Avas, therefore, not aA^ailable for survey Avork until January, 
1913. The survey of the Burma coast Avas then continued, 
and had so far progressed that the ship aa as once again Avork- 
ing in the Mergui Archipelago. Captain Bomford continued 
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the work on the surface-plankton and made several interesting 
observations on the dates at which certain organisms first 
made their appearance : he also made extensive collections 
of the littoral and shallow-water fauna of this region. In 
July, 1913, Captain Sewell again reverted to the post of 
Surgeon-Naturalist. 

The biological work of the Marine Survey of India has 
thus been in progress for nearly forty years ^ for the whole oi 
which it has been carried out in close, though generally 
informal, connection with the zoological section of the Indian 
Museum. Proposals are now under consideration which, if 
carried out, will have the effect of rendering the union still 
more intimate. 

A list of the biological stations of the two ^ Investiga- 
tors/ with data as to depths, temperatures, etc., has re- 
cently been published by the Museum authorities, who will 
be glad to send copies to those who are working at deep-sea 
biology. 







( HAPTEIi [X. 


CURATORS AND SUPERINTENDENTS, 

The present chapter consists of short biographies of the 
more distinguished occupants of the posts of Superintendent 
and Curator of the Asiatic Society's Museum, and their suc- 
cessors in the direct line as Superintendents of the Indian 
Museum. It is explained at the end ot chapter vii how it 
came about that all but the first few of these officers have 
been zoologists. 

The biographies are derived from different sources. 
Those of James Wood-Mason and John Anderson are re- 
printed verbatim from the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, and are by their successor Lieutenant-Colonel A. W. 
Alcock, F.R.S That of Blyth is in part by the editor of this 
volume, in part extracted with considerable compression and 
other verbal changes from an obituary notice in the same 
.lournal by the late ]Mr. A. Grote. The account of Colonel 
Alcock’s work in India is by his successor, and folh^ws for 
the most part a note published in the Records of the Indian 
Museum at the time of his retiiement. ^lajor A. T. Gage, 
I.M.S., Director of ths Botanical Survey of India, has kindly 
supplied the article on Nathaniel Wallich. whose life he is at 
present studying while on leave in England. The short notice 
of John McClelland is compiled from an article on What the 
Indian Medical Service has done for India” in volume XLVII 
of the Indian Medical Gazette (June^ 1^1-), from Sir Clements 
Markham’s Memoir on the Indian Surveys (London ; 1878), 
from the Centenary Review of the Asiatic Society (1885), and 
from the introductions to his own geological papers 

We have to thank Arclideacon Firminger for making 
inquiries, unfortunately without result, into M'Clelland's 
life in Calcutta, and have also to acknowledge the courtesy of 
the Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in permitting us 
to make free use of the Society’s publications in the prepara- 
tion of this chapter, and, indeed, throughout the book. 
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NATHANIEL WALLICH, 

First Superintendent of the Asiatic Society's Miiseum, 

Nathaniel or — as > 5 tyled in Danish state documents — 
Nathan M’allich was born of Jewish parentage at Copenhageji 
on 28th January, 1786. He was educated in the city of his 
birth and prepared for the medical profession. He displayed 
a strone bent for natural science and studied various branches 
under Wiborg, Vahl, Schumacher and Hornemann In 1806 
Wallich passed the examinations and obtained the diploma of 
the Royal Academy of Surgeons at Copenhagen. About the 
end of that same year he was appointed surgeon to tlie 
Danish Settlement at Frederichsnagor— the name given by 
the Danes to what is now known as Serampore — on the 
Hughli river in Bengal. 

Wallich sailed for India in April, 1807 and arrived at 
Serampore in the following November, after a round-about 
vovage that included a visit to the east coast of South 
America. Meanwhile war had i)roken out between England 
and Denmark, and in January, iSOS Serampore was ca])tured 
by the English and retained by them until IS 15. 

Wallich was soon release:! from his parole as a prisoner 
of war and remained on as surgeon to the Settlement subject 
to the orders of the English hast India Company. He 
speedily became acquainted with Carey, the celebrated mis- 
sionary of Serampore, with Roxburgh, the Superintendent of 
the Calcutta Botanic Garden, and other distinguished men 
interested in the cultivation of the natural sciences. For a 
short period during 1809 Wallich resided with Roxburgh in 
the Botanic Garden with a view to becoming his official 
assistant. This plan, however, failed to mature and Wallich 
returned to his surgeon’s post at Serampore, and rernainfM 
there until 1818, except for some six months during which he 
made a voyage to Mauritius. 

Meanwhile efforts were being made by Wallich’s friends 
to obtain for him an assistant-surgeon's post on the regular 
establishment of the Honourable East India Company, but 
for various reasons — one of tlu*m being a fresh outbreak nf 
war between England and Denmark — these efforts were fruit- 
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less. Wallieh gave up ho])e of entering the Company’s service 
on regular terms, and in 1813 he resigned his appointment at 
Serampore and established himself in Calcutta in independent 
medical practice. By this time he was well known for his 
scientific attainments, was in touch with most of the men 
in India who shared his scientific interests and was a member 
of the Asiatic Society. It was in connection with this Society, 
and while engaged in medical practice in Calcutta that Wallieh 
made a proposal which has had wonderful developments. 

The propriety of establishing a museum in the Asiatic 
Society’s rooms had been informally su ingested by the secre- 
tary, H. H. Wilson, and others, but it was Wallieh who gave 
the essential impetus to the proposal in a letter dated the 2nd 
February, isll, to the Council of the Society. In that letter 
after adverting to the advantages to science that would ensue 
from the estaldishment of a museum, Wallieh offered his ser- 
vices to the Society and the few articles that remained of his 
own collections. The Society heartily supported the proposal 
and resolved to fit up the hall on the ground tlnor of its 
rooms as a museum and to appoint Wallieh to be Superin- 
tendent of the Oriental Museum of the Asiatic Society/' 

Meanwhile, unknown to Wallieh. the obstacles that had 
prevented his appointment as an assistant-surgeon in the 
Honourable East India Company's service were surmounted, 
and in August, IS] 4 his name appeared in a list of appoint- 
ments of assistant-surgeons, and thenceforth he was in 
the Company's service, and subject to the inconveniences 
as well as the advantages of such a position. The former 
were more apparent at the offset, for Wallieh received orders 
to join the expeditionary force then proceeding against Nepal. 
Inconsequence of these orders he offered in December, 1S14 
his resignation of the Superintendent ship of the Society's 
Museum. It is doubtful if his resignation actually took effect, 
for a fresh set of circumstances evolved to prevent Wallich’s 
joining the Nepal force. 

Francis Buchanan (afterwards Hamilton), tlien officiating 
as Superintendent of the Company's Botanic Garden, was 
about to retire from the Company’s service and as Wallieh 
was practically the only qualified officer available at the Presi- 
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dencv' to perform the duties of the po^t. he was appointed to 
succeed Buclianan taking over officiating charge of the Garden 
from the latter in February, iSlo. Wallich remained at the 
Garden until April, ISIH, when he had to give over charge to 
Hare, whom the Council at Calcutta liad appointed superin- 
tendent. Wallich then lived in Calcutta and wa-^ then cer> 
tainly superintendent of the Society's iluseum, for we find 
him writing in that capacity to the secretary of the Society 
regarding the hours of closing of the Museum and the rules t<> 
be observed by its staff. 

Meanwhile the question of the suj^^erintendentship of the 
Botanic Garden had come before the Court of Directors in 
London, with the result that Wallich was reinstated in the 
Ctarden in August 1817, and this time as substantive superin- 
tendent. Wallich found that from the Botanic Garden he 
could not continue to perform efficiently his duties as supei^ 
intendent of the Society's Museum and he proposed the 
appointment of a joint superintendent to help l)im. The 
Society however declined to acc(‘pt a dual control and relieved 
Wallich altogether of the superintendentship, while highly 
complimenting him on his past services. 

Wallich did not relish his official severance from the 
^Museum, and in 1819 he sought permission to resume the 
superintendentship, with the result that the Societv in Xov- 
ember, 1819 reappointed Wallich as superintendent, making 
Gibbons who had been in charge of the Museum, deputv 
superintendent thereof. It is impossible that Wallich could 
henceforth have devoted much time to his Museum duties, for 
he was absent in or on the way to and from Xepal from Julv 
1820 to December, 1821, and again on a visit to Penang and 
Singapore during 1822. 

For the remainder of his official career in India, which 
lasted until 1846 when he retired, he had but little time to 
spare from his administrative duties as Superintendent of the 
Botanic Garden, and his botanical investigations for Museum 
work, but this in no way lessens the debt which the Indian 
Museum of to-day owes to him as one of its founders and its 
first head. 

It is unnecessary to detail here his botanical activities 
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whioli endured over the long period of thirty-nine years in 
India, twenty-nine of which he spent as superintendent of the 
Botanic Garden. He survived his retirement in 1846 by 
eight years, dying in London on 28th April, 1854. 

JOHN :\rCLELLAND, 

Curator of the Asiatic Society\s Museum^ 1839 — 1841. 

Very few facts are available of McClelland’s life, or even 
of his tenure of the post of Curator of the Asiatic Society's 
Museum, He was apparently appointed to this post in 1889 
and retired from it some time before Blyth’s arrival in 1841. 

jM’Clelland entered the Bengal .Medical Service in 1830 
and became Inspector General thereof thirty years later. He 
retired in IS 05 and died in England in 1883. 

His scientific Avork in India included his editing of the 
posthumous botanical works of Edward Griffiths, but his 
own researches were geological and zoological, and he is per- 
haps best known as the founder and editor of the short-lived, 
but scientifically successful Calcutta Journal of Natural His- 
tory (1841 — 1847), to which he contributed numerous papers 
more particularly on Indian ichthyology. His account of 
the Cyprinid^e or carps is particularly noteworthy. As a 
geologist he published several lengthy and valuable reports, 
having been at first secretary to a Committee for the investi- 
gation of the coal resources of India and then for two years, 
from December 1848, Geological Surveyor to Government. 
He was thus the immediate predecessor of Dr. Oldham, the 
first Director of the Geological Survey of India, who came 
out in 1851. 

EDWARD BLYTH, 

Curator of the Asiatic Societi/s Museum y 1841 — 1846. 

1 . 

Edward Blyth was born in London on the 23rd Decem- 
ber, 1810^ and educated at a private school at Wimbledon. 
He left school in 1825 and appears to have been intended for 
the Church, but finally studied chemistry and on coming of 
age invested what little he had in a druggist’s shop. His 
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keen interest in natural history, liowever, interfered greatly 
with his business^ which was not successful. In his introduc- 
tion to an edition of White’s ‘^Selborne” he alludes to tlie 
anxieties which then surrounded him, but adds, his mind 
cleaves to his favourite pursuit in defiance of any obstacles 
and interruptions, and ciigerly avails itself of every occasion 
to contribute a mite to the stock of general information.” 

From 1833 until he left for India in ls41, Blyth was a 
contributor to the Magazine of Xatural History: he also 
wrote for the Field Xaturalist, and was associated with 
Mudie, Johnston and Westwood in an illustrated translation 
of Cuvier published in l84(c The Froceedings of the Zoo- 
logical Society of London from 1837 to 1840 contain papers 
by him, of which the most important is a monograph of tlie 
genus Oi'is. 

In 1S41 Blyth was appointed by Prof. H. H. MJlson, 
Honorary Agent to the Asiatic Society of Bengal in London, 
as curator of the Society’s Museum. He expressed, however, 
great diffidence in taking charge of the mineral depaitment, 
wliich he handed over to Mr. Piddington in the followimr 
year. 

Month by month from October 1841, BljTli submitted 
a report to the Society at the general meetimis and in each of 
the monthly issues of that year he published a pa})ei’. The 
first of these papers was ; — 

“ A General Review of the species of True Stag, or Fla- 
phcid form of Cervas, comprising those mrjre immediately 
related to the R(*d Stag of Europe.” 

For over twenty years Blyth continued to be in charge 
of the Asiatic Society’s zoological collections, and the work 
that he did in this ])eriod may be said to have laid the foun- 
dation of zoological study in India on a firm liasis. He was 
at one time accused of neglecting the insects and molluscs in 
tlie collection in favour of the lards and mammals, but his 
work on the former groups was of so comprehensive a nature 
that the wonder is that lie was able to carry it through at all. 

He availed himself of (wery opportunity that offered 
itself in a legitimate manner for an escape from his museum 
studies by a shorter or longer periods of field work, but the 
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number of his communications to the Society reach the 
total of fifty-three. 

In 1801 Blyth’s health gave way and he was only able to 
remain in India because the Council of the Society afforded 
him facilities for several visits to Burma ^ and in 1862 he was 
forced to leave India on a year’s leave with the intention of 
remaining permanently in Europe 

In 1864 the Sfjcietv had completed its negotiations for 
the transfer of it^ collections to the Indian Museum, and at 
the November meeting r>f that year the following resolution 
was paS'-ed : — 

“ ( )ii rlif ♦ \ th<‘ zni »]ngi( a I f-oUrr ot flip Srx i<>r\ 

eM)vrniuii‘Ut, to lenn rlip Liiiprriul Mu-onni ot XatiuMl 

Ki^ini*y. th'‘ ry ro record u- -♦ai-p nt tho iiiipoi r.nit 

midt'i’fMl by lar** ibiraroi’. Mr hi rlu* fnnnatioii ot rho'^t* {'ollrM*- 

tioii". 1 11 t!u' |m-t-iik 1 nr t u <*Tiry-t\vn .ir- diirinjj: whit li Ibvrli \va- 

('iiralnr nr tla* 8n(inr\'- Mii-'Mini. Im ba- buanml a lar^n and \ahMblt' 
M-ric- (ft ''pHr'iiatai" rn lilv illu''ri'atn n ot tin- nrnirlinbai\ ni' 1 nd la and rln- 
Biinun-t‘ I*finu-ula. and ila'^ add( d ]arn't>l_\ rn rim ii cHtiinaliaii and ntlmr 
\ nrtt'biM r *_■ {‘nlltaH mim nl tlm , ^\lld^■. b\ iimnuiiRi'nirnd.-'-Liip- 

ti\ (’ pajH T'' and ratainr. nL‘'> <n tla* .Mim< iini "pLadninn-. ba lum inadt' tlm 
niat'-riaK tbii-. ania-'-n 1 by 1dm -idi-ni \ [''iit m zonln^mal i( nc'- at lariita 
and '.pt (Hall\ \aluabl(> rn rlin-t> mnjaund in tlm ''tudy nt rim vm’tnbrarn 
laniL,i (d India and it- adyiniim rounn n 

Blyth's zooloudcal work did not cease when he left India, 
in January, 1864. he visited Dublin, wlu're he read two 
papers ])efore tlie Royal Irish Academy. He also attended a 
meeting of the (Geological Society of Dublin and took part in 
a di>cussion on geological epochs. For the next few year< 
the connection which he had t‘stablidied in early life with 
Land and Water and later with tlie Field gave him inter- 
f\sting literary occuj'jation. Many of the short notes that 
he contributed to these journals, signed Zoophilus,” were 
u>ed i)y Darwin. His last work was a paper on the Uruidae 
or crane family published in tire Field. 

Blytli died of heart di'^ease on the 27th December. 
1873. 

IE 


The zoologi(‘al papers publislied by Blyth have reference 
to all grou})s of the vertebrate animals except the ascidians 
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and other lower types. He was perhaps most interested in the 
birds, but also wrote many valuable papers on the mammals 
and several on the reptiles and fish. Especially in his more 
cumprehensiv^e memoirs he was beset by a difficult}^ that 
always meets those who have to do pioneer work on biology 
in a country as yet little known. Xo sooner had he comple- 
ted a catalogue or a monograph than fresh information ac- 
cumulated wliich might either confirm or disprove the views 
just put forth. In several instances Elyth attempted to meet 
this difficulty by adding appendix after a])pendix The result 
was often to obscure rather tlian to elucidate. His keen in- 
sight, however, and the importance he attached to the exam- 
ination of long series of specimens gave liis first expressed 
views a permanent value that those of fcAv svstematie zoolo- 
gists except himself and Charles Darwin have pos>essed. 
In all his systematic papers he was careful to add notes on 
habits and distribution, and it is remarkable how many of his 
species that were ignored or parsed into synonymy by subse- 
quent zoologists are now being revived. 

From the point of view of the Indian Museum the extra- 
ordinary energy — which must have been combined with a 
very considerable amount of tact — that he displayed in per- 
suading correspondents and friends to send specimens to Cal- 
cutta is particularly noteworthy. The greater part, or at anv 
rate a very large part, of his collections still exist in the 
Indian Museum. Many of the specimens are still in better 
condition than those obtained at a later date, perhaps because 
in the early days of Indian zoology collectors had more time 
to spare for the preparation of their material. 

The chief loss that has befallen the collections he made is 
that of all the rays he described. Many of the specimens of 
this group of fishes that he examined perished long ago, but 
there is reason to think that some remained intact as late as 
IhOfi, and were then destroyed in a hasty clearing out of the 
pul)lic gallery of fishes that took place owing to uhat is now 
recognized to have been an ill-judged exercise of official influ- 
ence. The only compensation for tluar loss is that it made 
the occurrence of anything of the kind practically impressible 
for the future 
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Blytli had evidently intended, perhaps under pressure 
frnin important members of the Asiatic Society, to turn Ids 
attention to the invertebrates, and certain erustacea in 
spirit still bear labels on which are inscribed in his hand- 
writincT the names that he intended to cive them. It is hoped 
that before long at least one of these manuscript names vill 
be published in connection with work now in progress, with 
his original specimens as the types of a new species. 

lir^r pai-t oi; not** r.vriMrted almo-r vt rhafhn troni tin iii- 
to Blvtli'-v (’utaloi^iu' ol elm MaunnaE and Biial'C ol Burma.’ 
which t()riiic(l aii extra uiiiul>er id Parr II ut the “* Journal rU the Asiatic 
Society ut Brnwal " ami wa^ Huhli'hed in Aiuru^t. IsU. Thm introduc- 
tion wam hy A. Grote A li=^t (jt Llyth’^ puhli^lied ])aper^ will he tound 
at the end ot it 


d(iHX AXDERSOX/ 

Fit xt S^f pen nfe}i(h )d of the lSU.')-~lSSt>. 

By the death, on August 15th. of Dr. John 

Ander.son, the Society has lost one of its oldest and most dis- 
tinguished members^ whose connection with the Society dated 
from January, 1805. 

Dr. Anderson was horn on the Ith October, 183:1, and 
graduated M.D. in the University of Edinburgh in iSOl, his 
graduation thesis whicli was entitled ■* Contributions to Zoo- 
logy" indicating the natural bent of his mind. 

Before this he had already carried out some succes'^ful 
dredging operations off the coast of Scotland, and about this 
time he initiated his long series of zoological publications with 
two papers "'On eu} Appaeenihf Xnr Form of Holotlun'iaX 
and On the Anatom]j of Saccnlina which appeared in the 
Annals and Magazine of Natural History for IS52. 

After holding the Professorship of Xatural Science in the 
Free Church College at Edinburgh for two years, he came to 
Calcutta, where his name is permanently associated, nfonn- 
mentfun (fere po'enniio^, with the foundation of the Indian 
Museum, and with the origins of our zoological knowledge of 
Upper Burma and ^lergui. 


I mUirc .\ aK'dcU in Xoc tor IlKii, p. in 
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He will also be remembered as one of the earliest advo- 
cates of a Zoolooical Oarden for C’alcutta, and as one of tlie 
experts who areatly assisted in dving sha]')e to that Institu- 
tion when it was started. 

Dr. W. T. Blanford. than whom there is no one more 
competent to speak at tir-^t hand, has already, in “ Xature/‘ 
given a review of his scientific work, from which the followinsf 
paragraphs are extracted : — 

His arrival in Calcutta was at a fortunate time. The 
Asiatic Society of Bengal had gradually come into the posses- 
sion of a large collection, not otily of the archaelogical remains^ 
manuscripts, coiii'^ and similar objects, for the study of which 
the Society was originally e>t iblished, but also of zoological 
and geological specimens in large numbers In the course of 
the preceding quarter ot a century the collections had in- 
creased, chiefiy through the work of Edward Blyth, the 
Curator, until the Society's premises were crowded, and the 
Societ^^hs funds no longer sufficed for the ])roper pres* a'vat ion 
and exhibition of the specimens (*ollected. After long negotia- 
tions, interrupted by the disturbances of ls57, arrangements 
were coinpleted in 1S(;4 by which the archaeological and zoo- 
logical collections of the So(*iety (the geological sp(‘cimens 
had ])een previously transferred) were taken over by the (4ov- 
ernmcnt of India, who undertook to build a new mustunn in 
Calcutta, of whicli the Society’s collections would form the 
nucleus. The Trust (*es ap[)ointcd by the (Government to man- 
age the new Museum asked tlie Secretary of State ff)r India 
to select a curator, and Dr. J. Anderson was nominatcal for 
the post early in I SI)."). His status was changed, a few years 
later, to that of Superintendent of th(^ Museum, and in addi- 
tion to his museum work he became Professor of ( Vimparative 
Anatomy at the Medical College, Calcutta. H(‘ held both 
offices until his retirement from India in issb. 

The time at which Dr. Ander>on arrived in India wms 
fortunate in another respect. It coincided with a great im- 
pulse given to Indian zoology by th(‘ fiublication of JerdoiTs 
“ Birds of India/’ t!u^ last vf)lume of which appearia! in 1S()4, 
and wdth the presence in Calcutta of a larg(u' numher of men 
interested in the study of tlu^ fauna than wcu’e ass.‘ml)led 
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there at any time before or since. Amongst these men were 
Jerdon himself, Ferdinand Stoliczka, Francis Day, and Valen- 
tine Ball, all of whom have now passed away Probably at 
no time has so much progress been made in the study of In- 
dian Vertebrata as in the years 1864-74, and in this work 
Dr. Anderson took an important part 

The new Indian Museum, which now towers over the 
other buildings of Chowringhee, was not ready for occupation 
till 1875, bu: meantime Dr. Anderson had been busily en- 
gaged in adding to the zoological collections and in getting 
them into order. One of his first tasks was the brin^iuL^ to- 
gether of an ethnological series, for which the conditions of 
Calcutta are favourable. Amongst other important additions 
made bv him was that of a tine series of human skulls repre- 
senting various Indian races. Another very valuable museum 
series brought together by him consisted of a good collection 
of Indian Chelonia-skeletons , carapaces and stuffed specimens. 

The work in Calcutta was interrupted by two important 
expeditions to Upper Burma and Yunnan, to both of which 
Dr. Anderson was attached as naturalist and medical officer. 
Both expeditions were designed to pass through China to 
Canton or Shanghai, but in neither case was it found practi- 
caf)le to carry out the original plan. The first expedition, 
commanded by Colonel E. B. Sladen, left Calcutta at the end 
of lsfi7, proceeded as far as Momein in Yunnan, and returned 
to India in November 1868 : the second, under the command 
of Colonel Horace Browne, left in January 1875, but was 
treacherously attacked by the Ciiinese before it had proceeded 
more than three marches beyond the Burmese frontier, and 
compelled to return : Mr. Margery, of the Chinese Consular 
Service, who had been despatched to accompany the mission, 
and who had pi'cceded it by a march, being murdered with 
several of his followers. The difficulties experienced by both 
missions from the time they crossed the frontier between 
Burma and China, and the oppo'^ition of tlie inhabitants of 
the country, seriously interfered with zoological observations, 
and the collection of specimens wa'^ generally impossible ; but 
still some im})ortant additions were made to the previous 
knowledge of th(‘ fauna. A full account of the journey was 
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given in Dr. Anderson's reports and in a work by him. 
entitled ‘’Mandalay to Momein/’ published in IST^j. Tlie 
detailed observations on zoology, supplemented by impor- 
tant notes on some Indian and Burmese mammals and chelo- 
nians, were published in 1878-79^ under the title of ’’Anatomi- 
cal and Zoological Researches, com])rising an Account of 
the Zoological Results of two Expeditions to Western Yunnan 
in 1S6S and 1875, and a Monograph of the two Cetacean 
Genera, Platanista and Orcella " The work appeared in 
two quarto volumes, one consisting of plates. Dr. Anderson 
was the first who succeeded in obtaining specimens of the 
porpoise (Orcdla) inhabiting the Irrawaddi, and the examina- 
tion of this previously undescribed form ^ led him to make a 
thorough anatomical investigation of an allied S 2 )ecies occur- 
ring in the Bay of Bengal and in the estuaries of rivers flow- 
ing into the Bay, and also of the remarkable cetacean, 
Platanista, inhabiting the Ganges, Brahmaputra and Indus. 

The only other important collecting expedition under- 
takcm by Dr. Anderson during his tenure of tlu‘ superinteii- 
dentship of the Indian Museum was to Tenasserim and the 
Mergui Archipelago in 1^81-82. This journey was cliiefiy, 
though by no means exclusively, undertaken for the collection 
of marine animals, and the descriptions of the results, to 
which several naturali.sts contributed, were published first in 
the Journal of the Linnean {Society, and subseciuently as a 
separate reprint in two volumes, under the title of Contri- 
butions to the Fauna of Mergui and its Archipelago.’' This 
appeared in 1889. Dr. Anderson's sliare was the description 
of the V'ertebrata and an account of the Sellings — a curious 
tribe inhabiting some of the islands ; ])ut in connection with 
his visit to ^Mergui, and as part of a general description of the 
fauna which he had at first projiosed to piiblisli, he prepared 
an account of the history of Tenasserim, forrmTly belonging 
to Siam. This historical resume, which deals especially with 
British commercial and political intercourse with Siam(‘^(‘ and 
Burmese ports, was compiled mainly from the manuscrij)t 


1 It i'. now L"»‘nrral]\ tliouiiht to .dontn.il uitli a hrrrnosti>> .>r 
B. of f'loiigal and tlio ( Ei!. 
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records of the East India Company, preserved in the library 
of the India Office, and was published in 1SS9 in a separate 
volume, entitled English Intercourse with Siam/’ The 
book forms a well-written and interesting chapter of the hi^^- 
tory of British progress in Southern Asia. 

Besides the works already mentioned and many papers, 
descriptive of mammalia and reptiles, Avhich were published in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Zoological Society of London, Dr. Anderson 
wrote two catalogues on very different subjects for the 
museum under his charge in Calcutta. Of these, one was tlie 
first part of the ‘‘ Catalogue of Mammals,” published in 1881^ 
the other the Catalogue and Handbook of the Archaeo- 
logical Collection ” which appeared in 1883. 

Dr. Anderson w as elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1<879, and retired from the Indian Service in ISSt). He 
had married a few^ years previously, and after retiring he 
travelled with his wdfe to Japan. Finally he settled in Lon- 
don, but for the remainder of Iris life his health w as somewhat 
preeariorrs, and he passed several w inters in Egypt. Here lie 
took up the study of the mammals aird the reptiles, which 
had received but scant attentioir since the early part of the 
century, wdien the great and superbly illustrated French work 
on Egypt appeared — a work which, brilliantly begun by 
Savigny and others, w as never adequately completed. 

To the work of collecting, examining, figuring and des- 
cribing the Mammalia, Reptilia and Batrachia of Egypt, the 
later part of Dr. Anderson's life, w hen he was well enough for 
work, was mainly devoted. He also paid some attention to 
the fauna of the neighbouring countries, and in 1898 pub- 
lished A Contribution to the Herpetology of Arabia,’ 
founded on the collections of the late Mr. J. T. Bent and 
others. Tin' first part of the important work he had intended 
to produce on the zoology of Egypt, containing an account of 
the ])hysical featurt'S of the country and descriptions of Rep- 
tilia and Batrachia. appeared in 1898. It is a fine quarto 
volume with excidlent figures, many of them coloured. He 
had mad(‘ lai'g(‘ colh'cdinns and notes for the volume on ^lam- 
malia, and these' it is hoped will l)e published in due course'. 
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One of the last undertaking^^ in whicli Dr. Ander'^on 
engaged, as soon as the Upper Nile Valley was once more 
thrown open to civilization, was the systematic collection and 
description of the fish inhabiting the river and its tributaries. 
That this important work (of which a notice appeared in 
“Nature” of February 23rd, 1899) is now being carried out 
with warm interest and assistance from the Egyptian r4overn- 
ment, must be attributed to Dr. Anderson’s foresight, zeal 
and skilful advocacy. Both in our Indian Empire and in 
North-Eastern Africa, Dr. Anderson contributed much to the 
solution of one of the chief biological c[uestions of the present 
da\y an accurate knowledge of the distribution of animal 
life. 

JAMES WOOD-MASON,^ 

Assista)d (Jnrator and afterirards Snpcri ntfndeid of the Indian 
Mnseuni, 1869 — ls93. 

James Wood-]Mason was born in December 1846, and was 
educated at Charterhouse and Oxford. He early evinced an 
inclination towards Natural Science, being at first specially 
interested in Geology, and even before his twenty-third yvav 
he had published several palaeontological papers in the Pro- 
ceedings and in the Quarterly Journal of the (biological 
Society. In 1869 he came out to India as As^i^^tant Curatoi* 
of the Indian Museum, for which post he had been selected by 
Professor Huxley and Sir Joseph Hooker, and in 1876 lie 
became a member of this Society. 

His interest in Natural Science wa^ sliown immediately 
he joined the Society [ij\ the Asiatic Society of BengalJ, 
when he contributed his first paper — On Polydactyli^m 
in a Hor^^e — to the Proceedings, and was sustained 
throughout the whole twenty-two years of his memlxuship, 
during th(^ greater part of wfiiich period— until he began 
to be incapacitated by serious organic disease — he w'a> a 
constant contributor to the Proceedings and Journal. His 
papers in tlie Society’s publications exhibit the comjire- 
hensive extent of his attainments, embodying as they do 

J Obituar\ iH)tK*e fn A. Alcock in VnM, AwVe. So* t.n jsiri. j.. 1 |i> 
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the results of original investigation in most branches of 
Zoology and in Ethnology in its morphological and geo- 
logical aspects. His most numerous and most important 
contributions however were upon Insects — especialU^ the 
^lantidae and Phasmidae — and upon the general subject 
of the Crustacea, which early attracted him. In 1873 he 
became Natural History Secretary, and during the greater 
part of the next sixteen years, though not continuously, he 
edited Part II of the Society's Journal with conspicuous 
ability and success. In 1887 he was elected a Vice-President 
of the Society. Outside the limits of the Society his devotion 
to zoology was marked with no less distinguished ability and 
success, and in the course of his official career he became 
Deputv Superintendent of the Indian ]\lu°eum. Professor of 
Zoology and Comparative Anatomy in the Medical College, 
and finally, on the retirement of Dr. Anderson in 1887, Super- 
intendent of the Museum. In 1888 he was made a Fellow of 
the University of Calcutta. 

His record of work, outside his official routine, and be- 
yond his connexion with the Society, is a long and varied one, 
and embraces explorations in the field, the publication of his 
scientific researches, and economic inquiries. Although his 
purely scientific work completely overshadows his economic 
work, yet his attitude to Economics in the proper place was 
not unfriendly. With the more aggressive Economists he had 
little sympathy, believing that science diligently and methodi- 
cally pursued for its own sake would be far more likely to 
yield incident al benefits to civilization t])an would science 
studied disconnectedly for the sake of the practical man alone. 
In the fi(*ld he explored, in 187i!, the marine fauna of the 
Andamans, and again, in 1873, that of the Nicobars, and in 
ls88 he went for a time as Naturalist on board Her Majesty's 
Indian Marine Surv^ey Steamer ' [nvestigator.’ As a lesult 
of th(‘se field ex(‘ursions he added largely to our knowledge of 
the life of the Bay of Bengal, and greatly enriched the collec- 
tions in the Indian Museum. He also, in the course of econo- 
mic inquiries into the tea-bug, and into tlie diseases of silk- 
worms, travelled and collected largely in Assam, Cachar and 
la)wer Bengal. 
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He contributed a few papers to the Royal, Zoological, and 
Entomological Societies, and a great many to the Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History, which embodied his original 
work not only in the field of systematic and descriptive zoo- 
logy. but upon morphology — especially the morphology of 
Arthropoda ; upon phylogeny — especially the phylogeny of 
Insecta : upon physiology, and upon the philosophy of zoo- 
logy. It was in the last branch of the science that his inquir- 
ing, original genius found its happiest exercise, and he was 
particularly interested in all problems as to the significance of 
animal organs. More than most systematic zoologists was he 
dissatisfied with the dry facts of animal structure, and his 
desire to see through these facts into their origin and meaniim 
— to make zoology really a science of living beings— ^ may !)e 
said to have been a passion with him. Unfortunately his 
published work in this direction does not represent a fraction 
of his accumulated knowledge, principally because he had an 
almost fastidious objection to publishing anything that was 
not exhaustively complete. Rut this philosophical bent of 
his mind is amply illustrated by his papers on the claspers, 
and on the antennae, and on the femoral brushes of the Man- 
tidae : on the mode in which the young of Astacidae attached 
themselves to the mother ; on the stridulating organs of Crus- 
tacea, of Arachnida, and of Myriapoda : on sexual charac- 
ters in ]\lollusca ; on Mimicry ; on the scent-glands of 
scorpion-spiders ; on the meaning of Viviparity ; etc. In 
purely systematic zoology his principal published works 
were : — (1) a catalogue of the Mantodea which was not com- 
pleted at the time of his death^ and (2) a series of papers on 
the Butterflies of the Andamans and Xicobars and of Cachar, 
written in collaboration with Mr. deXic^Nulle. These papers 
were the result of work undertaken between the years ISSO- 
83, when Mr. deNiceville was employed on the staff of the 
Museum, during which period he worked with that gentle- 
man almost exclusively at the Lepidoptera of the Indian 
region, the result being to greatly increase the collections in 
the Indian Museum and to add largely to faunistic knowledge. 
In this series of papers must specially be mentioned a very 
curious case of mimicry between two distinct groups of Papi- 
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lios. which he discovered. Another systematic work of con- 
siderable importance was his series of descriptions and 
illustrations of the Deep-sea Crustacea dredged by the ^ In- 
vestigator.' He also had in contemplation a complete cata- 
logue of the Crustacea for which, however, he had onlv col- 
lected and systematized the bibliography. 

His principal economic work consisted of Reports on the 
Tea-mite and other Insect-pests, and on certain diseases of 
Silkworms. He also formed for tlie Indo-Colonial Exhibition 
a collection illustrative of Indian sericulture, for which he 
received the thanks of Government, 

His influence as a Naturalist extended far beyond the 
Museum and the realm of scientific literature : to beginners he 
was ahvays ready to give advice and assistance at any sacri- 
fice to himself : he had no contempt for amateurs, and no 
jealousy of fellow -workers : but he had truly and singly at 
heart the advancement of science, as is amply showm bv his 
work upon the ^ Investigator ' Zoological Reports, and by his 
w’ork in connexion with the establishment of the Calcutta 
Microscopical Society — a Society mainly of amateurs. 

His health seems never to have been really robust, and 
recent events show^ that he must for many years have been 
suffering from one of the most debilitating and enervating of 
all organic diseases. But it was not until quite the end of 
last year that the outw^ard signs of it became so manifest as 
to arouse the anxiety of his friends. 

He w as in a critical state of health w hen he left Calcutta 
on tile r.tli of April, and he died on the 6th of May, just as he 
was nearing the shores of his native country. Althougli of 
late years, owing to his prolonged absence from England, he 
had no very active connexion w ith any of the learned socie- 
ties there, yet he wuis a Fellow of the Zoological and Entomo- 
logical Societies of London and of the Zoological-Botanical 
Society of Vienna. 

ALFRED WILLIAM ALCOCK, 

S(( perintendeiit of the Indian Museum, 1S93 — 1907. 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. W. Alcock, C.I.E., M.B., LL.D., 
F.R.S., came to India as a member of the Indian Medical 
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Service in April, 1886, having already had considerable expe- 
rience of the country, and having aUo been Assistant Profes- 
sor of Zoology in the University of Aberdeen under the late 
Professor H. A. Nicholson^ F.R.S. After two years spent on 
the North-West Frontier as ^ledical Officer, he was appointed 
Surgeon -Naturalist to the Indian Marine Survey. In 1891 he 
officiated for some months as Resident Physician and Profes- 
sor of Pathology at the Calcutta Medical College, and in Sep- 
tember 1892 was appointed Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, 
Metropolitan and Eastern Bengal Circle. In ^fay 1893 he 
became Superintendent of the Indian Museum and Professor 
of Zoology at the Medical College ; from June 1895 to Janu- 
ary 1896 he was on special duty with the Pamir Commission. 
He retired from the Indian Medical Service and the superin- 
tendentship of the ^Museum on December 29th, 1907 and was 
succeeded in the latter by Dr. N. Annandale, the present 
superintendent. 

Colonel Alcock's connection with tle^ Indian Museum 
may be said to have commenced whem In* became Surgeon- 
Naturalist on the Indian Marine Survey Shi]) ^ 1 nvestiL^ator/ 
Year by year in the monsoon season when the ship was laid 
up in Bombay harbour, he came tn work in Calcutta on the 
material dredged during the ])rt*cedine winter, and thus (\stab- 
lished an association Avith the late Mr. Wood-^Iason. his 
predecessor as Superintendent, tliat was fruitful in scientifi(' 
work. On the death of Mr. Wood-Mason his services were 
put at the disposal of the Trustees, and lu* became Su|)cr- 
intendent, without, Imwever^ leaving the Indian Medical 
Service. 

In the Museum Coloiiel Alcnck made it his aim to work 
out^ so far as it \vas possible for one man to do^ the fauna of 
the deeper parts of the Indian seas, to set in order the marine 
collection in the Museum, and to exiiibit to the public a judi- 
cious selection of the animals identified or deserilied bv him- 
self and others. Tin* seientifie side of thi-^ work, in its mon* 
general aspect, is known tr> all marine zofilogists. l)(‘ing em- 
bodied in numerous ])apers and mf)m)gra])hs and in his liook 
“ A Naturalist in Indian Seas.*' of which then* is move to be 
said. It was mainly on account of his monographs on marine 
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zoology that Colonel Alcock was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society and received the honorary degree of LL.D. from his 
old University of Aberdeen. The work of arranging and ex- 
hibiting the collections of the Museum has naturally a more 
limited renown. There are few Museums, however, which 
can boast that their marine collections are in better order and 
better displayed than is the case in Calcutta— so far, at any 
rate, as the actual specimens are concerned. The gradual 
development which has made it possible to claim for the 
Indian iluseum its place among the great reference collec- 
tions of the world is largely due to Colonel Alcock ’s work in 
this direction. 

He did not, however, confine hi^ attention, while 
connected with the Museum, to marine zoology, as his 
reports on the zoology of the Pamir Commission and on 
the reptiles of the Afghan P' rentier Commission of 1895 
and his biological notes in the publications of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal attest, while the man 3 " dissections and 
other preparations he set up in the public galleries of 
reptiles and other terrestrial vertebrates prove his care for 
the interests of the students of the Calcutta Medical College, 
to whom he lectured in disheartening circumstances as 
regards the absence of all opportunitv for ])ractical classes 
and the humble place then given to zoologv in the Indian 
medical curriculum The Bird and Mammal (lalleries are still 
perhaps the least satisfactorv parts of the Museum, but one 
man could not brin^^ everv section to ecpial perfection, aiul 
only those who rermmiber tlieir previous state can a])preciate 
what was done to improve them in Colonel Alcock's time. 

The Naturalist in Indian Seas’* (I0o2) ma\" be regarded 
as an epitome and a popularization (in the best sense of the 
word) of the greater part of Colonel Alcock's scientific work 
in India. It is a book that owes its value not onlv to its erudi- 
tion and perspicuity but hardly less to its literarv style, in 
which the strong infusion of yhakes])eare and other Eli/abe- 
thari authors is never })edantic, never frivolous, and never 
dull. The skill with which such apparently incongruous ele- 
ments are fused even into the guide-books he prepared for 
the Museum galleries can be fully realized only by one who 
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has attempted, and failed, to complete a work of the kind he 
left unfinished. 

No account of Colonel Alcock's zoological work in India 
would be complete without some reference to his connection 
with the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the scientific collections 
of which formed the nucleus of the Indian ^Museum. He 
became a member of this Society in February ISSS^ was 
elected Natural History Secretaiy in May 1S94, General 
Secretary in April 1895, and Vice-President in February 1901 ; 
for several years his papers were by far the most important 
contributed to the zoological section of the Society’s Journal, 
and after leaving India he was elected an Honorary Fellow. 

Colonel Alcock worked, so far as his service in India is 
concerned, for his successors rather than himself : but it is 
fortunately impossible to think that his own work for India is 
finished. We may confidently hope that it will still continue 
for many years in his retirement to bear the fruit of his unsur- 
passed accuracy of observation, his many-sided enthusiasm, 
and his literary talent. The admirable organization of his 
office, which enabled his successor to take up the threads of 
routine mechanically, is another matter for which it is im- 
possible to be too grateful : although changes necessarily take 
place as the ]\Iu>eum grows and develops, the ground-work 
will always be that constructed by Colonel Alcock, too often 
without recognition and in spite of obstacles of which nothing 
w as known beyond the Museum w^alls. 

Colonel Alcock is now Professor of Entomology in the 
London School of Tropical Medicine. Since leaving India he 
has published a monograph of the freshwater crabs in the 
collection of the Indian Museum, which has already been 
recognized as the necessary basis for future w^ork on the group. 
He has performed an even greater service to tropical zoology, 
more directly connected with his present work, by the pub- 
lication of his admirably conceived and remarkably lucid 
text-book Entomology for Medical Officers.” 

A full list of the papers published by Golonel Alcock 
while in India is given in volume 11 of the Records of the 
Indian Museum, pp. 4 — 9. 



CHAPTER X. 


THE MUSEUM BUILDIXGS. 

The buildings of the Indian Museuna stand on a plot of 
land thus described in the schedule attached to the iMuseum 
Act of 1910 ; — 

Land boundod — 

On rlip north -idi* iiy tlie premise- \o. 2, Siiddor Strert. and })\ 
Snddt'r Street : 

On the ue>t side by Chowrin^hee Hoad and by the preini'^O'^ 
rSo. dP. Oil owr inghee Road (oceupied liy the Bengal Lhiited 
Service Club), 

On the south side by the premise> No. -P, Clio\yringhee Hoad, 
by Kyd Street, and by the premises Xo. 1-. C’liowringlu'e 
Lane , and 

On the ea-t side by the premises Xo. lo. Kyd Street, and the 
premises Xos. 4, 3. '2 and 1, Chowringhee Lane. 

together with all building'^., roatU and tanks exist iin; erci re<l 

thereon, and all easements apperiaining thereto. 

This land, the greater part of which was given to 
the Trustees by government when their board Avas insti- 
tuted, is not entirely occupied by the Museum buildings, 
for it also contains the Calcutta School of Art, Avhich 
(despite the above schedule) is apparently not owned by 
the Trustees, and the offices, laboratories and library of the 
Geological Surv^ey of India. The building in wdiich these 
latter are housed belongs to the Trustees but has been lent by 
them to the Survey. Extensive gardens, moreover, are 
included, and a large “tank’' or pond AAdiich at one time 
played an important part in the water-supply of Calcutta 
but is now more useful as a hunting-ground for zoologists : 
in particular it supports more species of freshwater sponge 
tluin any body of Avater of similar area that has ever been 
investigated. Servants’ barracks also occupy a considerable 
area near the Geological Block on a piece of land bought by 
the Trustees in 1905. 

The oldest building directly connected Avith the Museum 
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is now hidden away in the midst of the higher and more 
imposing structures that face Chowringhee and abut on 
Judder Street. It is a bungalow built in 1790 and some years 
afterwards the scene of a tragedy described in Miss Blechynden s 
Calcutta Past and Present” (p. 208) Later it became 
the Sudder Dewanny Court and so gave a name to Sudder 
Street. A drawing of it by Sir Charles Doyly, as it appeared 
from Kyd Street when the tank beside it was of much greater 
extent than now, is represented in the Victoria Memorial 
Exhibition by a lithograph by Robert and Dickenson. 
It is at present occupied as residential c^uarters by certain 
officers of the Museum. 

So far as the actual Museum is concerned, the original 
building (which was completed in 1877 but occupied in part 
some years earlier) is now represented by the Main Quad- 
rangle, the front of which extends aloiiLj; Cliowringhee 
(the chief thoroughfare between the commercial and the 
residential quarters of Calcutta) for 312 feet, facing the 
open reaches of the Maidan and thus occupying ong of the 
most conspicuous sites in the city. In the last few year^ 
this building has undergone considerable alterations. Its 
aspect from the Maidan previous to these i> sliown in the 
photograph reproduced on the plate opposite. 

We are informed by Mr. H. Crouch, Consulting Architect 
to the Government of Bengal, that the original plans for this 
building were drawn up in the sixties ” by W. L. Granville, 
who was also responsible for several other buildings still prom- 
inent in Calcutta, notably the General Post Office and the High 
Court. Tliey were prepared in consultation with the late Dr. 
Thomas Oldham, Director of the Geological Survey of India. 

It was at first intended that a third floor should be 
built along the front, in addition to the two actually com- 
pleted; but funds gave out, and in any ease the ominous 
cracks tliat appeared in the building owing to the unstabh‘ 
nature of the ground on wliich it had been founded, would 
probably at the time have rendered this imj) 0 S'>ible. As it 
stood, the building had a certain dignified simplicity not 
witliout value in a city of stucco palaces and hovels of rubbish, 
although the materials of its structun* — bricks overlaid with 
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plaster — were perhaps not altogether appropriate to its Greek 
style. 

The proposals made by the Asiatic Society in reference 
to the transfer of its collections and their arrangement in 
this building had originally included one whereby accom- 
modation should be found also for the Society itself, for 
its library and meeting-room : but this ultimately proved 
impracticable and the Society remained in the house it still 
occupies — and has occupied for over a century — at no 1, 
Park Street. It is this house that is represented in the 
frontispiece to the present volume. 

The next of the ^luseum buildings to be constructed was 
a block of four floors running along vSudder Street behind the 
Main Quadrangle, with which it is connected by two bridge-;. 
Under the lower of these passes the Sudder Street entrance 
into the Museum compound. The building of this block 
was commenced in ISSS^ in order that it might hold the 
'‘economic" collections (including those of ethnography) 
and the offices attached to the Economic and Art Section 
The collections were removed to it in 1891 ; part of the 
ground floor was occupied later by the chemical laboratory 
referred to in chapter vi. The building i^ in red brick and 
does not correspond in style witli the Main Quadrangle, with 
which, however, it is not in architectural continuitv. 

A second block of three floors was erected in 1804 at 
right angles to the Sudder Street one, to contain the offices, 
laboratories and store-rooms of the Natural History Section. 
Half this building was actually consigned on its completion 
to the Geological Survey, to which it was wholly transferred 
in 1012. 

The recent improvements in the main building are dui‘ to 
the interest taken by Li)rd Curzon while he was Viceroy of 
India both in the Museum and in the public buildings of Cal- 
cutta. In 1!H)4 he obtained for the Trustees a government 
grant of Rs. 5 lakhs ( 133,333). Moreover, he lumself , with the 
assistance of the late Mr. Banks Gwyther, Superintending En- 
gineer, Bengal, drew up a design for a new front. This design 
was based on tht^ original one by Granville that was left un- 
completed in 1877. It was grandiose in style with copper 
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'‘mansards” and an abundance of architectural sculpture. 
But although the Government of India increased the original 
grant by 2J- lakhs in 1906, it was found that the expenses en- 
tailed in its materialization would be greatly in excess of the 
money available and new plans of a simpler nature were pre- 
pared by Mr. Crouch. The work was completed in 1912. It 
included the rebuilding of a great part of the front of the 
west side of the Quadrangle^ the masonry of which wa^^ 
found to be too heavy for its supports : the addition of a 
third floor along the top of this front, and the erection, in 
direct continuity with it, of a new wing of three floors and 24o 
feet long. Space for this was found by the demolition of 
the old Bengal Art Gallery, a red-brick building originally 
erected for temporary purposes in connection with the Cal- 
cutta Exhibition of 1SS3-4. 

The buildings actually occupied by the Museum consist, 
therefore, at present of: — 

1 . The Main Quadrangle facing Chowringhee. 

2. The Xew Wing in continuation of its front. 

3. The Sudder Street Block connected with it by 

bridgOvS. 

So far as the public galleries are concerned , the plans ^ 
reproduced on pp. 126 and 127 show the arrangement of these 
buildings. It must, however, be understood that, tor conve- 
nience of reproduction, the Sudder Street Block is removed 
from its proper place and represented as paralhdto, instead of 
at right angles to. the east side of the Quadrangle, ^loreover, 
the galleries of this block are not o?i the levid of those in the 
latter, but must be approached from them by short flights of 
steps. 

The ground floor of the (Quadrangle has a colonnad<‘ 
in Italian style and surrounds an open turfed sparav In the 
colonnade a numlxu* of Hindu scul{)tures ar(‘ e.xhibited, and 
it also contains certain geological specinnms. Tlie entrance 
is by a comparativ^ely sinall })illar(‘d vestibuh* iti vhich the 

I \\ «' lia\ to thank .Mf H H ^ h’om , SiipmutonUitiLr thiLimoor. Pro-^i- 
(ie*iicy ( irck‘. i\\\ I)., HeniiiU, toi’ rho firauin^-. \Un<h th< ->»‘ plaii'' \\«Te 
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most conspicuous objects are stone figures of a lion and a 
bull that once stood on the capitals of edict-pillars erected 
by Asoka in northern Bihar. These are among the oldest 
sculptures in the Museum. 

The outer sides of the colonnade are occupied on tlie 
west by various offices ; on the north by geological, on the 
east by zoological and on the south by archaeological galleries. 
Another archaeological gallery (that of the Bharut Stupa) 
opens direct from the vestibule on the south side, as does 
also a geological gallery (that of the Sivalik fossils) on the 
north. All the geological galleries on this fioor are in direct 
communication one with another, and tliis is also the case with 
all those of archaeology. The bridge to the Ethnological 
(Gallery in the Sudder Street Block opens from the Insect 
Gallery in the north-east corner. 

The first storey can be reached by two staircases from 
the inner vestii)ule and also by two smaller ones on the east 
side of the Quadrangle. The former open above on a broad 
landing in the centre of which stands a marble statue 
of Queen Victoria presented to the people of India by the 
late Mahatab Chand Bahadur, Maharajahdhiraj of Burdwari. 
Behind tlie statue is the entrance to the Zoological Library, 
not op(m to the general pulfiic. Xorth and soutli from th(‘ 
lil>rary extend galleries in which zoological collections are 
stored for purj^ose-; ot research, Avhile the north-west corner 
is occupied by entomological lal)oratories and store-room. 
A colonnade like that on the ground fioor extends r<)und the 
([uadrangb* On tlie north side is a gallery containing fossils : 
in tlie north-east corner a bridge extends from tlie JSmall 
Mammal Gallery to the Industrial Galh^v in the Sudder 
Street Block : tlie Large Mammal Gallery occupic'^ the 
ea^t side. whih‘ the south eiid contains tlie Bird and 
Reptile and thc^ Fi'^h Galhaaes and also the skull room, 
the last not being o})en to the public. A bronze tablet with a 
f)ortrait-hust of the late Dr. John Anderson occupies a promi- 
nent place in th(^ east verandah. 

A third lloor (s(*con<l storey) has recently been built on 
tlu‘ front of the building and eKtciids along the whole of the 
X(‘w Wing. With tlie ext'eption of a public lecture-room 
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occupying a considerable area, tliis Hour is eiitii-ely devott-d 
to the laboratories of the Zoological and Antliru])olon:i(_‘al 
Section, the offices of that aud of tlu‘ Arehaeolooieal Sec- 
tions and a large gallery^ at [)resent used as a store-room i)y 
the Art Section, with a small office at its soutii end. 

The Sudder Street Tllock coiitains not only the Ethno- 
logical Dallery (on the first storey) and the industrial Eallerv 
(on the second) Imt aDo the laboratories of the Indian Tea 
Association and the offices and store-rooms of the Industrial 
Section. The use of the wholo of the ground floor i'^ now 
granted by the Trustees to the AssiH-iation, while the top 
floor and ]jart of the fir^t ^torev are oc'-aipied bv the 
Section, not only as offices but also to house a lifu’arv, 
herbarium, etc. 

The New AA ing contains on the gi-ound floor an extensive 
gallery that will ultimately form an addition to the exhibi- 
tion-space of the Archaeological Section. This [rallery i- 
surrounded by a hanging balcony fnuu v hich . at the south 
end, a few ste})s lead tf) a stromz ri>om in which the eolha-tion 
of coins is kc^pt. 

The pbiotographs reproduced in this \mlume should give 
a good idea of the ^tyle of the buildings, but owiim to ctu'tain 
architectural features of the galleries and to tlie crowded 
condition of most of theny it has not been fouiul possil)Ie to 
obtain satisfactory views of their interior as a whole and 
special objects or exhibits have, tluu’efore. been ehoson to 
represent them. 



Main Quadrangle. Industrial Wing Geological Survey 



Museum Buildings from behind, 




nrAPTKH xr. 

GUlDE^BOOKS, CATALOGUES AXD LECTrUES, 

The question of ^aiide-books is always a difficult one : in a 
polyglot country like India the difficulty is increased, nor 
is it lessened by the fact that the vast majority of those 
who visit museums are illiterate in all languages. Further- 
more, guide-books may become an actual temptation to the 
college '^tuJent already all too prone to cram for his examina- 
tions. 

However, attempts have been made in the Indian Mu- 
seum to overcome, or rather to evade, tlie difficulty — not 
altogether without success if one may accept the criterion of 
sales — by publishing guide-books in simple English. 

In the archaeological galleries the late Dr. John Ander- 
son\ Catalogue,’' to which tribute is paid on p. 31 of this 
volume, belongs practically to the category, as is indicated in 
its full title ; it deals not only with the specimens but with 
their (former) position in the galleries. The late Dr. Bloch's 
supplement, published in 1912 by the Archaeological Survey, 
does so still more frankly. But these are rather for the learned 
visitor, a r/mt (ivis in Calcutta, than for the populace or 
the ordinary educated man. 

A real guide-book to the art galleries, that is to say onc^ 
for the average educated person, already exists in manuscri])t 
and will, we hope, be published before long. 

Members of the Geological Survey have written Popular 
Guides” to several of the geological galleries, and although 
these are included among the publications of the Survey and 
not of the Museum, they should be mentioned here. The fol- 
lowing list is taken from the cover of a recent part of the 
Records of the Geological Survey of India. 

ill lUt' ( i c< *lh'C( (' 'ii> e/ fht Ithhun 

Xe. i. iiiiiin.iN Bv K. Lydokkcr lS7e) (nut 

of priiii). 

Xo. 2. .MiiipraK. l^v K. R. Mallet i 1879) (oa/ .f 
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Xo. 3. By F. Ft'ddeu (188u) (<>td nf pri tit) 

Xo. 4, Palaeoutolugical L‘ulk‘ctiuii>. Bv 0. Fei>tinaiitel. 

Xo. 5 Economic mineral product';. By F. R, Mallet (18^3) (o>'f ■/ 

prill I) 

Guide-books to several of the zoological galleries were 
prepared in Alcock’s time, but all are now out of date, if 
not out of print. The latter fate rapidly befell tlie excellent 
account of the Invertebrate Gallery written by Alcock him- 
self, for the greater part of the whole edition was bought 
up by medical students for use as a text-book. Alterations, 
originating directly or indirectly in the hasty destruction 
of the old Fish Gallery in 190H, liave, however, been so con- 
tinuously in progress in most of the galleries of recent years 
that there has been no opportunity for the preparation of 
fresh guide-books. In the Invertebrate Gallery this lias not 
hitherto been the case so much as in ^ome of the others, and 
Alcock, when he left India, handed over to his successor the 
manuscript, only partially complete, of a new edition of his 
account of that gallery. The individuality of its styho liow- 
ever, proved a stura])linrr-]>lock to its actual completion and the 
present superintendent was diffident in rewriting the wliole. 
As the galFry is now being entirely rearranged the preparation 
of a new edition must again be postponed. A comydete li^t 
of the official^ guide-books to tlie zoological gallei'ie-*, will })o 
found at the end of the f)oek in the last appendix. 

Here we may mention an interesting little book, the late 
Rai Bahadur R. B. Sanyal’s Hours with Xature^' (IGl- 
cutta: 1899), in which considerable space is devoted to a 
tour of the zoological galleries of the Museum described in a 
dialogue betueim a ])u])il and his teaclier somewhat after tlH‘ 
style of ‘GSandford and Mc^rton but with an oridnalitv 
and rpaaintness of it. own. Thr^ b<.ok is of course in no 
sense official. 

Quite recently, imieed since the b<'‘ginning of 1914 a 
small guide-book to the whole iMuseiitn has beeti [)ublis!ied in 


• For a technical reason the pul.licatidiw nl tlic Trustee., ,1,, nol iMnU a- 
omcUl Govommeat pulilication^. Tlu> luak.-, it po^-il.lc tor the IMo-ontn \ 
i-^auc papers in German, French, [tahaii or Latin ; foi onici.il .l.,e.mie„t- of 
the Govcriiraent of rndia inu,t bepubli-he,l either m Eiio|i-h or 
verihK'iilar. 
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Bengali by the Trustees. The whole has been edited by Dr. 
B. L. Chaudhuri of the Zoological and Anthropological Sec- 
tion^ but the component parts were prepared under the direct 
supervision of the heads of the different sections. Great care 
was taken in making the language as simple as possible, and 
although several of the authors were anxious to use abstruse 
Sanskrit words as equivalents of English technical terms, it 
was decided to substitute for them the nearest vernacular 
equivalents, giving the English term in brackets when neces- 
sary, for in modern Bengali terms of the kind have been 
adopted freely : it is often possible to follow the discussions 
of Bengali students in the geological galleries without know- 
ing a word of Bengali. The general guide-book, which is 
sold for two annas (twopence), is necessarily of a superficial 
nature, and it is greatly to be hoped that more elaborate ones 
for the different galleries will be prepared, wdiether in English 
or in some Indian vernacular, at an early date. 

To produce catalogues of its collections is a particu- 
larly important part of the duties of a museum that claims 
to be a centre of investigation but is isolated geographically 
from the community of scientific and historical research. 
Nor has the Indian Museum been remiss in this respect. 
Museum catalogues are of many species, as the}" are of 
many degrees of utility; it is often difficult, as in the case 
of Dr. Anderson's account of the archaeological collections, 
to draw' a hard and fast line between tliem and guide- 
books ; hut they may as a rule be separated into three main 
divisions : — 

Hand-lists , 
rafalorj^tes raissonfs , 
descriptive catalogues. 

In zoology the late Mr. (h Nevill's Hand List of the 
Mollusca in tlie Indian Museum,*' the completion of which was 
unfortunately prevented by the author's death, is an excel- 
lent example of the first division, while the “Catalogue of 
Mammalia in the Indian Museum *' by the late Dr. John 
Andtu’son and Mr. W. L Sclater belongs rather to the cate- 
gory of catalogHes It is, however, by full descrip- 
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tive catalogues with nunieroizs plates that the zoological work 
of the Museum is best represented. Many of these illustrate 
the biological work of the ‘ Investigator,’ and are rz^ferred to 
in chapter viii at greater length than is necessary here, but 
others deal with land animals, as for example, Mr. W. L. 
Distant’s [Monograph of Oriental Cicadidae’\ Indeed the 
bulk of all taxonomic work undertaken in a museum must 
consist very largely of what are in effect descriptive cata- 
logues of a more or less elaborate kind. 

In archaeolog}^ we have not only Dr. Anderson's account 
of the sculptures in the archaeological galleries, but also a 
series of descriptive catalogues of coins. The earliest was that 
prepared by the late Mr. C. J. Rodgers in 1^94-0, while the 
more sumptuous volumes dealing with the conjoined cabinets 
of the Museum and the Asiatic Society of Bengal and written 
recently by Mr. Vincent Smith and Mr. Nelson Wright are 
fine instances of modern numismatic research. 

For details as to all these publications the reader should 
consult the last appendix to this volume. 

Apart from publications issued by the Trustees, those of 
the Geological Survey of India include several catalogues 
named as such, for example Lydekker’s ‘‘Catalogue of the 
Remains of Sivalik vertebrates”: while the different series 
of Palaeontologia Indica practically form elaborate des- 
criptive catalogues of fossils in the Geological Section of the 
Museum. 

In the Industrial Section cataloguing is represented by 
certain numbers of the Agricultural Ledger, which was 
formerly issued by the Reporter on Economic Products to 
the Government of India. This publication consists of 
several different series of pamphlets, some of which are actual 
catalogues of economic specimens in the Museum, while one 
refers to a series now among the anthropological collections, 
VIZ. Mr. I. H. Burkill’s paper on Indian pens (Agricultural 
Ledger, 1908-09 — No. 6: Vegetable Product Series_^ No. III). 
The paper is also in a sense a guide-book to the exhibit of 
pens in the ethnological gallery. 


The latest function assumed by the Indian Museum is 
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that of organizing popular lectures directly or indirectly 
based on its collections. In the design of the new wing of 
the buildings provision was made for a commodious lecture- 
room and in 1913 the Government of Bengal provided funds 
for the necessary furniture, lantern, etc.; for the preparation 
of lantern-slides, the payment of lecturers and other incidental 
expenses. The mone}" came from the grant annually made 
by the Government of India to the local government for the 
improvement of education. In the scheme drawn up by the 
Trustees a special feature was made of the payment of lec- 
turers, although it was recognized that most of these would 
be members of the staffs of different sections of the ^Museum. 
It was realized that the greater part if not the whole of the 
work of preparation must be dotie out of office-hours. 

It has been arranged that two courses shall be delivered 
each 3 "ear, one in the winter season and one in the rains/’ 
between July and September. Both are to be of a popular 
nature, but the latter course is to be slightly more technical 
than the former. 

The winter course of 1913-14^ the only one as yet deli- 
vered. was successful so far as attendance was concerned, the 
average number of visitors at each lecture being over 150 for 
six lectures. The lectures were given by members of the 
staffs of the different sections, except the first, on the history 
of the Museum, which was by the Chairman of the Trustees. 
It is reproduced in the introductory chapter of this volume. 
The subjects of the others were as follows : — 

“ Sponges as living animals/' 

A visit to the Art Section of the Indian Museum." 

“Trees that weep." 

“ Extinct Indian Mammals.” 

‘•The Field of Indian Archaeology." 

“ Freshwater Fishes of Bengal." 

The last was delivered in Bengali and was the most 
popular of the series, 203 members of the general public hav- 
ing been present: it was noted that, in addition to numbers 
of Benrrali students, there was a considerable English audience, 
many of tlie members of which knew no Bengali but came 
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merely to see the lantern-pictures. Moreover, one lecture 
at which no slides were shown, although it was perhaps the 
most generally interesting in the series both in subject and 
style, attracted a very poor audience. 

The summer course for 1914 will consist of six lectures 
on the insects and spiders of Calcutta by Mr. F. H. Gravely, 
Assistant Superintendent in charge of the entomological col- 
lections. 
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A('T No. XVII OF 1S()(;. 


Passed by the Governor General of India in Council. 

{Received the assent of the Governor General on the 
March, 1866.) 


An Act to provide for the establishineut of a Public 
jMuseum at Calcutta. 


^TTHEREAS it is expedient to provide for the establishment 
tT ^ Public Museum at Calcutta, to be 

called the Indian IMuseum ; It is enacted 

as follows : — 

1 . 


Buikl'iiii tn he t^rected 
for Indian Mu'?eiirn. 


The Governor General of India in Council shall cause 
to be erected, at the expense of the 
Government of India, a suitable building 
in Calcutta, on or near the site now 
occupied by the Small Cause Court, to be devoted in part to 
coDections illustrative of Indian Archaeology and of the several 
branches of Natur<d History, in part to the preservation and 
exhibition of otlier objects of interest, whether historical, physical 
or economical, in part to the records and offices of the Geological 
Survey of India, and in part to the tit accommodation of the 
Asiatii* Society of Bengal, and to the reception of their Library, 
Manuscripts, Maps, Coins, Busts, Pictures, Engravings, and other 
property. 

2. The said building shall be constructed according to such 
plans and specifications as shall have been 
approved of and agreed upon by and 
between the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India in the Public Works 
Department for the time being and the 
Council of the said Society ; and in case 
the said Secretary and Council shall be 
unable to agree with reference to any such plans or specifications, 
the point or points on which they shall so disagree shall be 
referred to the final decision of the Governor General of India in 
Council. Such building shall be completed, so far as to be in 
a condition to receive the collections mentioned in Section 11 of 
this Act, within five years from the date of the passing of this 
Act ; and the Government of India shall keep the building in 


Build ing to Lo erected 
according to plans ap- 
]»roved by tlie Secretary 
to the Department of 
Public Works aiul the 
(’ouncil of tlie Asiatic 
Society. 
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repair, and pay and defray the salaries, allowances, and pensions 
of the officers and servants, and all other expenses connected with 
tlie said Indian Museum. 

3. The Chief Justice of the High Court of Judicature at 
Trnstep^ of the Indian Eort William in Bengal, 

Miweiim incorporated. 

the Bishop of Calcutta, 

the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta, 

the Secretary to the Government of India in the Home 
Department, 

four other persons to be nominated by the Governor 
General of India in Council, 

the President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and three 
other Members of the said Society for the time being, to be 
nominated by the Council of the said Society, 

the Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India, 

and their successors, appointed as hereinafter directed 
and subject to the provisions hereinafter contained, shall be and 
are hereby constituted a Body Corporate by the name of the 
‘‘ Trustees of the Indian Museum,’’ and shall have a common seal, 
and by such name shall have perpetual succession : and all the 
powers of the said Corporation may be exercised so long and so 
often as there shall exist five Members thereof. 


and subsoriptions. 


4. It shall be lawful for the said Body Corporate to receive 
bequests, donations, and subscriptions 

iru-teos ompovvered to buildings, money, and any such 

objects of intere'it as aforesaid, and to 
hold the same and to lay out such money 
for the purposes of tlie said 'ndiaii Museum in the improvement 
and enlargement of the collections deposited in, presented to or 
purchased for the said Museum, and all such collections shall 
become the property of the said Body Corporate for the purposes 
of their Trust herein mentioned: and the said Body Corporate 
shall have the exclusive possession, occupation, and" control, for 
the purposes of such Trusts, of the said building, other than 
those portions thereof which upon its completion sliall be set 
apart by the said Body Corporate for the records and offices of 
the Geological Survey of India, and for the accommodation of 
the said Society, and the reception of their Library, Manu- 
scripts, Maps, Coins, Busts, Pictures, Engravings, and otlier pro- 
perty. 

5. The persons for the time being holding tlie offices, res- 

Ex-.,tticio Meinh,.,-.. ^^lentioned in Section 3 of this 

Act shall be ex-officio Members of the 
said Body Corporate, and shall cease to be such Members, respec- 
tively, upon ceasing to hold the sad offices respectively. In 
the event of any two of the said offices being lield by the 
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same person, it shall be lawful for the Governor General of India 

in Council from time to time to nominate 
rrovij^ioii in case of two such Other person as to him may seem 
‘ nt, to be a irustee under this Act so Jong 

as the said two offices shall be held by 
one person. Provided that when and so often as the said Chief 
Justice, Bishop, Vice-Chancehor, Secretary to the Gov^ernment 
of India in the Home Department, or Superintendent of the 
Geological Survey of India shall also be the President of the said 
Society, the Counc*^ of tlie Soc'ety may nominate any other 
person being a Member of the Society to be a Trustee under this 
Act so long as such Presidency shall be held by the said 
Chief Justice, Bisliop, Vice-Chancellor, Secretary, or Superin- 
tendent. 

6 . If any of the said Trustees to be nominated by the 
Governor General of India in Council, or 
Power to appoint new ^ Council of the said Society, or 

any Trustee appointed as lierein provided, 
shall die or be absent from India for a period exceeding twelve 
months, or desire to be discharged, 01 refuse or become incapable 
to act, then and in every such case it shall be lawful for the 
Governor General of India in Council, or the Council of the said 
Society, as the case may be, to appoint a new Trustee in the 
place of the Trustee so dying or being absent from India, or 
desiring to be discliarged, or refusing or I becoming incapable to 
act as afore>aid, and every Trustee so appointed shall thereupon 
become and be a Member of the said Body Corporate as fully and 
elfectualiv as if he had been hereby constituted a Trustee, 


Pf)wrr t(» to 

inak<‘. alter, an<l repeal 
l>\c-law> and to <ippoint 
otticers atul '^er\<lnt-^ 


7. At all meeting‘s of the said Body Corpoiate, five shall be 

a quorum for the transaction of business 
and foi the exercise of any of the powers 
conferred ufion them by this Act. 

8 . It sliali he lawful for the said Body Corporate from time 

to time to make, alter, anti repeal hye- 

Power to to Jaw'S consisteiit with tliis Act for the 

inak<‘. alter, an<l repeal r 4-1 -j m c .1 

, , , , ^ , management ot the said Museum, tor the 

otticers atul M'r\<int^ summoning, holding, and adjournment 

of General and Special Meetings of Mem- 
bers of the Body Corjiorate, for securing the attendance of the 
Members at such meetings, for the provision and keejiing of 
minute books and account books, ftu- the compiling of catalogues, 
and for all other purposes necessary for tlie execution of tlmir 
Trust. And all otticers and servants, salaiied or otherwise, 
employed in tlie cait^ ur man igemeut of tlie Trust property shall 
lie appointed, and may lie removed or sus])ended by the said 
Body Coiporate, suhjeid to such regulations and conditions as 
such Body Corporate shall think jiroper, and such officers and 
servants shall be considered public seryants within the meaning of 
the Imlian Penal Code, 
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9. It shall be lawful for the Trustees from time to time to 

order any duplicates of printed books, 
Iriptees may medals, coins. specimens of Natural His- 

(. up tury, or other curio:^ities to be exchanged 

for manuscripts, books, or othei objects of interest, or to direct 
any such duplicates to be sold, and the money to arise from such 
sale to be laid out in tla^ purchase of inanusciipts. hooks, map.^, 
medals, coins specimens of Natural History or other curiosities 
that may be proper for the said Museum. 

10. The s dd Trustees shall furnish to the Government of 

India, on or before the hist day of Decem- 

furin-fi earh vear, a report of their several 

cumual repui’t^ and .ic- ^ i t r ^ i 

proceeduiirs. acts and ordinances tor the 

past twelve months, and further shall fur- 
nish on or before the same day in each year to such Auditor 
as the Governor General of India in Council shall ap])oint in this 
behalf accounts of all monies expenrled by the Trustees during 
the past tweh^e montlis supported by tlie necessary vouchers. 
The said report and accounts shall be annually published for 
general information. 


A->iatic So( u‘t\ to I* 
mo\e tlieir collect ion- t 
tlie new buiIdiiiLT. 


11. The Council of the said Societ}^ >hail cause the collec- 
tions belonginii to the Society and illus- 
trative of Indian Archaeuloi^y and the 
several branches of Natural History, and 
all additions that may be made thereto, 
whether before or after the time next hereinafter mentioned, to 
be removed to and deposited in the said building, at the expense 
of the (Government of India, as soon as the same shall be com- 
pleted so far as aforesaid 


12. The said Society shall continue to have the same 
exclusive property in and control over 
their said Library, Manuscripts, Maps, 
Coins, Busts, Pictures, and Engravings 
which they at present possess, and the 
Council of the said Society shall have 
the exclusive possession, occupation and 
control, for the purposes of the said 
Society, of those portions of the said building which shall, upon 
its completion, be set apart for the accommodation of the said 
Society and the reception of their Library and other property 
ment oned in Section 4 of this Act. 


'J’ho SfK'iety to 

rt't.un their Lihrcirv, cVr., 
and the Coimeil ol the 
Soeiety to have e\{'hi';i\e 
po^^O'^sion ot the portioiw 
of the new biuhlin^^ to lie 
'-,et apart for the Societv . 


13. Every article in the collections and additions mentioned 
in Section II of this Act shall be marked 
CoUeetioiis of Asiatic numbered, and shall (subject to the 

iSoeietv to be kept cIit . ^ i ^ t . .. 

tin^iu.shed Ml th. Mu- provision.s contained in Sections 1), 14, 

seiim. of this Act) be kept and preserved 

in the said Indian Museum with such 
marks and numbers, and an inventory of such articles being 
deposited as aforesaid, one copy of such inventory shall be signed 
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by the said Trustees, and kept by the said Society, and another 
copy shall be signed by tlie Council of tlie said Society, and kept 
by the said Trustees. All objects taken in exchange under Sec- 
tion 9 of this Act for, and all monies payable on sale under the 
same Section of, any of such articles, shall be held on trusts 
and subject to powers and declarations correspondinc; as nearly 
as may be with the trusts, powers, and declarations by this Act 
limited and declared concerning the same articles. 


Cu&tudy ot the eollec- 
tif>ns of the Asiatit So- 
ciety until completion ot 
the new huildiiiLr 


14. Until the said building shall be completed so far as 
aforesaid, the said collections of the 
said Society and all additions that may 
be made thereto in the meantime shall 
remain in the house in which they are 
at present, but under the care of such 
persons as by the Trustees shall be approved and nominated in 
this behalf, with such salaries and allowances as, subject to the 
approval of the Government of India, the Trustees shall limit 
and direct; and the said collections and additions shall be open 
to all persons desirous to view the same, under such rules as 
by the said Trustees shall be established, and the said salaries 
and allowances shall be paid by the Government of India. 


15. In the event of the Trust hereby constituted beinir 
determined, all collections then in the 
ti.ir of^Triwt Indian Museum, other than those 

ciety may^'Wclmuf 'then- hereinafter mentioned, shall become 

collections. the property of the Government of India, 

and the collections and additions men- 
tioned in iSection 11 of this Act shall become the property of 
the said Society or tlieir assigns; and the said Society shall 
vacate tlie portions of the said building wliich shall have been 
set apart as in the twelfth Section of this Act is mentioned; and 
such portions shall tlien become the property of the Government 
of India, anything in this Act contained to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 
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AC T No. 


XXII OF 1ST(>. 


Passed by the Governor General of India in Council. 

{Received thf assent of the Governor General on the \lth of 
December, 1876.) 


An Act iO provide for the management of the Public 
Museum at Calcutta. 

W HEREAS, by Act Xo. XVII of 1866, reciting that it was 
expedient to provide for the establish- 
ment of a Public Museum at CalcuAa, 
to be called the Indian Museum, it was enacted that the Gover- 
nor General in Council should cause to be erected at the expense 
of the Government of India a suitable building in Calcutta, to be 
devoted in part to collections illustrative ot Indian Archaeology 
and of the several branches of Xatural History, in part to the 
preservation and exhibition of other objects of interest, whether 
historical, physical or economical, in part to the records and 
offices of the Geological Survey of India, and in part to the 
fit accommodation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and to the 
reception of their library, manuscripts, maps, coins, busts, pic- 
tures, engravings and otlier property; and it was also enacted 
that the Government of India should keep the said building in 
repair and pay and defray the salaries, allowances and pensions 
of the officers and servants, and all other expenses connected 
with the said Museum ; and by the Act now in recital certain 
officials and other persons therein mentioned or referred to, 
to the number of thirteen, and their successors, were constituted 
a Body Corporate by the name of the Trustees of the Indian 
Museum, and the said Trustees were empowered to receive 
bequests, donations and subscriptions, and to deal witli the same 
in the manner therein mentioned for the purposes of their trusts 
therein mentioned ; and it was also ena^ded that tlie said Trustees 
should have the exclusive possession, occupation and control, for 
the puiqioses of such trusts, of the said building, other than those 
portions thereof which, upon its c mipletioii, should be set 
apart by the said Trustees for the records and offices of the -aid 
Geological Survey and for the accommodation of tlic said Asiatic 
Society and the reception of tlieir library, manuscripts, maps, 
coins, busts, pictures, engravings and other property; and it 
was also enacted that all officers and servants, salaried or other- 
wise, employed in the care or management of the trust-property, 
should be appointed, and miglit be removed or suspemled, by the 
said Trustees, subject t; such regulations and conditions astlie 
said Trustees should think proper: and it was also enacted that 
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the Council of the said Asiatic Society should cause the collections 
belonging to such Society, and illustrative of Indian Archaeology 
and the sev^eral brandies of Natural History, and all additions 
that might be made tliereto, to be removed to and deposited in 
the said building at the expense of the Government of India 
as soon as tiie same should be completed so far as to be in a cjn- 
dition to receive tlie said collections, and that an inventory of 
the articles in such collections should be made by tlie said 
Society, one copy whereof was to be signed by the said Trustees 
and kept by the said Society, and another copy was to be signed 
by the said Society and kept by the said Trustees, and that the 
said Society should continue to have the same exclusive property 
in and control over their said library, manuscripts ^ maps, coins, 
busts, pictures, and engravings which they then possessed, and 
that tlie Council of the said Society should have the excludve 
possession, occupation and control, for the purposes of the said 
Society, of those portions of the said building which should be 
set apart for the accommodation of the said Society and the 
reception of their library and other property thereinbefore 
mentioned ; 

And whereas the Government of India has caused the said 
building to be erected, and the Council of the said Society lias 
caused the said collections belonging to tiie same Society to be 
removed to and deposited in the said building at the expense of 
the Government of India ; and an inv^entoiy of the articles in such 
collections has been made by the said Society, one copy whereof 
has been signed by the said Trustees and delivered to the said 
Society, and another copy has been signed by the Council of the 
said Society and delivered to the said Trustees ; 

And whereas the said Trustees have, in pursuance of the said 
Act, set apart certain portions of the said building for the said 
records and offices of the Geological Survey of India; 

And whereas, in consideration of a sum of one hundred and 
fifty thousand rupees paid to them by the Government of India, 
the Council of the said Society has relinquished tlie exclusive 
possession, occupation and control secured to them by the said 
Act, of the portions of the said building which, under the said 
\ct, were to be set apart for the accommodation of tlie said 
Society and the reception of their said Library and other property ; 

And whereas it is expedient to alter the constitution of the 
said Body Corporate and to amend the law relating to the ap- 
pointment and salaries of the said officers : 

And whereas under tlie circumstances aforesaid it is expedient 
to repeal the said Act, and to re-enact it with the modifications 
hereinafter appearing; It is lierebv enacted as follows: — 

Prelirninury, 

1. Tins Act may be called “ The Indian Museum Act, 
Short title. 
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2. Act No. XVII 1S66 (to provide for the establishment or 
a Public M useuyn at CalcuVa) ?A\M. be re- 
RepeaL of Act No X\ II pealed. But all persons nominated under 
the said Act as Trustees of the Indian 
Museum, and all officers and servants appointed under the 
same Act and now holding: office, shall be deemed to have been 
respectively nominated and appointed under this Act. 


I ncorporation of the Trustees 


3. The Trustees of the said Indian Museum shall be — 


TrU'^tee^^ of the Indian 
]Vlu:seum incorporated. 


such Secretary to the Government of 
India as the Governor General in Council 
from time to time directs in this behalf, 


the Accountant General, 

five other persons to be nominated by the Governor General 
of India in Council, 

the President of tlie Asiatic Society of Bengal and four other 
Members of the Council of the said Society for the time being, 
to be nominated by the Council of the said Society, 

the Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India, and 

three other persons to be elected by the Trustees for the 
time being and appointed under their common seal; 

and such Trustees and their successors shall, subject to the 
provisions hereinafter contained, be and are hereby constituted 
a Body Corporate by the name of the '^Trustees of the Indian 
Museum,” and shall have a common seal, and by such name 
shall have perpetual succession; and all the powers of the said 
Corporation may be exercised so long and so often as there shall 
exist seven Members thereof. 


4. The persons for the time being holding the offices 

^ u respectively mentioned in section three 

shall be ex-officio Members of the said Body 
Corporate, and shall cease to be such Members respectively upon 
ceasing to hold the said offices respectively : 

Provided that, whenever the said Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Accountant General or Superintendent of the 
Geological Survey of India is also the President of the said 
Society, the Council of the said Society may nominate any other 
person, being a Member of the said Society, to be a Trustee under 
this Act so long as such presidency is held by the said Secretary, 
Accountant General or Superintendent. 

5. If any of the said Trustees for the time being dies or is 

-r> . • . absent from India for more than twelve 

Trustees. consecutive months, or desires to be 

discharged, or refuses or becomes incapable 
to act, or not having been an ex-officio Member of the said Body 
Corporate becomes such, or if any of the Trustees to be nominated 
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by the Council of the said Society ceases to be a Member of 
such Council, then and in every such case the authority which 
appoints the Trustee so dyinsr, being absent from India, desiring 
to be discharged, refusing or becoming incapable to act or 
becoming an ex-officio Member as aforesaid, or ceasing to be 
such Member of Council as aforesaid, may appoint a new Trustee 
in his place according to the provisions of section three, 

and every Trustee so appointed shall thereupon become 
and be a Member of the said Body Corporate as fully and 
effectually as if he had been hereby constituted a Trustee, 


Powers of the Trustees. 


6. It shall be lawful for the said Trustees (a) to receive 
bequests, donations and subscriptions of 
trustees empowered to land, buildings, iiiouev and such objects 
receive bequests, dona- ’ ® ’ .* i /7v x i ii 

tions and subscriptions. of interest as atoresaid, and {o) to hold 

the same and to lay out such mone}^ for 
the maintenance, improvement and enlargement of the collections 
deposited in, presented to, or purchased for, the said Indian 
Museum, and otherwise for the purposes of the same Museum ; 

and all such collections shall become the property of the said 
Trustees for the purposes of their trusts herein mentioned ; 

and the said Trustees shall have the exclusive possession , 
occupation and control, for the purposes of such trusts, of the 
whole of the said building, otiier than those portions thereof 
which have been set apart by the said Trustees for the records 
and offices of the Geological Survey of India. 


7. The said Trustees may from time to time make bye-laws 
consistent with this Act — 


Pov\er to Trustee*, to 
make by e-la W'^. 


(a) for the management of the said 
Museum ; 


(6) for the summoning, holding and adjournment of general 
and special meetings of the said Trustees ; 

(c) for securing their attendance at such meetings ; 

(d) for the provision and keeping of minute*books and ac- 
count-books ; 

(e) for the cominling of catalogues, and 

(/) for all other purposes necessary for the executioii of their 
trusts. 


8, Subject to such regulations and conditions as the Trustees 
think fit, they shall appoint, and may re- 
Power to Trustees to move or suspend, all officers and servants, 
v!inS^^ othrers and ser- otherwise, employed in the 

care or management of the trust- property 


provided — 
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(а) that no officer be appointed without the approval of the 
Governor General in Council if such officer be, at the date of his 
appointment, in India, or without the approval of the Secretary 
of State for India in Council if such officer be not then in India; 

(б) that no new office be created, and no salaries of officers 
be altered, without the previous sanction of the Governor General 
in Council. 

9. The said Trustees may from time to time order any 

duplicates of printed books, medals, coins, 
Trustees may exchange specimens of Natural History or other 
or be t up ica e-. curiosities deposited in the Indian Museum 

to be exchanged for manuscripts, books or other objects of in- 
terest, or direct any such duplicates to be sold and the money to 
arise from such sale to be laid out in the purchase of manuscripts, 
books, maps, medals, coins, specimens of Natural History or 
other curiosities that may be proper for the said Museum. 

10. At all meetings of the said Trustees three shall be a 

Quorum quorum for the transaction of business 

and for the exercise of any of the pow^eis 
conferred upon them by this Act. 


Duties of the Trustees. 


11. The said Trustees shall furnish to the Government of 
India, on or before the first day of Decem- 
Trusteo'^ shall furni-^h each year, a report of their several 

counT- repoitb anc ac proceedings for the past twelve months, 

and further shall furnish, on or before 
the same day in each year, to such Auditor as the Governor 
General in Council appoints in this behalf, accounts of all moneys 
expended by the Trustees during the past twelve months, sup- 
ported by the necessary vouchers. 

The said Trustees shall cause such report and accounts to be 
annually published for general information. 


12. The said Trustees shall cause every article in the said 


C’olleelioii'i of Asiatic 
Society to l)e kept rhstiii- 
i/Liishud in the Museum 


collections btdonging to the Asiatic Society, 
and all additions that may hereafter be 
made thereto otherwise than by purchase 
under section six, to be marked and 


numbered, and (subject to the provisions contained in sections 


nine and fifteen) to be kept and preserved in the said Indhan Museum 


with such marks and numbers; and an inventory of sucli addi- 
tions shall be made by the said Society, one copy whereof shall 
be signed by the said Trustees and delivered to the said Society, 
and another copy shall be signed by the Council of tlie said 


Society and delivered to the said Trustees, and shall be kept bv 
them along with the inventory already delivered to the said 
Trustees as aforesaid. 
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13. All objects taken in exchange under section nine for, 
and all moneys payable on sale under the 
same section of, any of such articles, shall 
be held on trusts and subject to powers 
and declarations corresponding as nearly 
as may be with the trusts, powers and 
declarations by this Act limited and declared concerning the same 
articles. 


Articles recen^ed in ex- 
change and moneys paid 
on bale to be held on 
trust. ^ I 


M iscellaneous. 


14. All officers and seivants appointed under this Act shall 
be considered public servants wdthin the 
Officers under Act to meaning of the Indian Penal Code ; and 

a" regards their salaries , allowances 
and leave. pensions and their leave of absence 

from duty, they shall be subject to the 
rules for the time being a])plicable to uncovenanted civil servants 
of the Government of India. 


15. In the event of the trust hereby constituted being 
determined, all collections then in the 
said Indian Museum, other than those 
next hereinafter mentioned, shall become 
the property of the Government of India, 
and the collections and additions men- 
tioned in section twelve sliali become the property of the said 
Society or their assigns. 


lu case ot <leteniiina- 
tiou of tru'^t. Asiatic 
Soi'iety may reclaim tlieir 
collections. 


A(T No. IV <)i ISST. 


Passed bv the Governor General of India in Council. 

{Rereived the of the Governor Gtneral on the l^th 

January, 1SS7.) 


An Act to alter the constitution ot tlu' Hody Corporate 
known as the 'rrusteos of the Indian Museum, and 
to confer certain additional powers on that body. 


A \ ""HER HAS it is expedient to alter the constitution of the 
TT Body Corporate known as the Trustees of the Indian 
Museum, and to amend the law relating to tlu‘ powers of 
he said Trustees; It is hereby enacted as follows: — 
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XXII of 
1876 . 


1 . 


Tith‘ 

merit. 


(1) This Act may be called the Indian Museum Act, 
1887 ; and 

and coinineiicr- 

(2) It shall come into force at once. 


2. Sections 3, 4 and 5 of the Indian Museum Act, 1876, 
L, 1 ^ are repealed. 

Kepeal ot certain >ec- ^ 

tioH's of Act XXII ot 
1876 . 


3. For those sections the following shall be substituted. 

Suh^^titutiou of lle^\ sec- namely . 
tlon^ for '-ection^ repealed. 


XXII of 
1876 . 


^"Incorporation of the Trustees.'' 

“ 3. The Trustees of the said Indian Museum shall be— • 


Con''titution and incor- 
poration ot the Trustee'> 
of the Indian Museum 


[a] the person for the time being hold- 
ing the otlice of Accountant 
General of Bengal ; 


(6) five other persons to be appointed by the Governor 
General in Council ; 


(c) five other persons to he appointed by the Lieutenant- 

Governor of Bengal ; 

(d) five other persons to be appointed by the Council of the 

Asiatic Society of Bengal ; and 

(e) five other persons to be appointed by the Trustees; 

and the said Trustees shall be a Body Corporate, by the 
name of the Trustees of the Indian Museum, and shall have per- 
petual succession and a co nmon seal. 


“4. All the powers of the said Body Corporate may be 
exercised so long and so often as there 
are nine members thereof. 


Xiimhcr of corporator.',. 


“5. If a Trustee appointed under section 3 dies, or is 
,, , absent from the meetings of the Trustees 

Trustee-. more than twelve consecutive months, 

or desires to be discharged, or refuses or 
becomes incapable to act, or becomes Accountant General of 
Bengal, then the authority which appointed the Trustee may 
appoint a new Trustee in his place.” 

4. (1) For the purposes of the Indian Museum Act, 1876, 

as amended bv this Act — 

ContinuHiice of exif^ting 

Trustees («) the persons nominated by the 

Governor General in Council 
under the Indian Museum Act ]<S7(), and now lidd- 
ing office £i.H Trustees, shall be deemed to he persons 
appointed by the Governor General in Council under 
section 3 of that Act as amended by this Act ; 

(h) the President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and the 
other members of the Council of that Society nomi- 
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nated by that Council under the Indian Museum Act, 
1876, and now holding office a? Trustees, shall be 
deemed to be persons appointed by the Council of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal under the said section ; and 

(c) the persons elected and appointed by the Trustees under 
the said Act, and now holding office as Trustees, 
shall be deemed to have been appointed by the 
Trustees under the said section. 


(2) The Secretary to the Government of India and the 
Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India shall cease to 
be ex-officio members of the said Bodv Corporate 


Power to Tru'stee'^ t 
keep collections not kt 
lonffinc* to them. 


5. Notwithstanding anything in the Indian Museum Act, XXII of 
1876, — iSTh. 

(a) the Trustees of the Indian Museum, 
if they think fit, may, with 
the previous sanction of the 
Governor (General in Council, and subject in each case 
to such conditions as he may approve and to such 
rules as he may prescribe, assume the custody and 
administration of collections which are not the pro- 
perty of the Trustees for the purposes of tlieir trusts 
in that Act mentioned, and keep and preserve the 
collections either in the Indian Museum or elsewhere: 
and 


(b) in the event of the trust constituted by that Act being 
determined, collections of which the Trustees have 
assumed the custody and administration under the 
foregoing part of this section shall not by reason of 
their then being in the Indian Museum become the 
property’ of the Government of India. 


And whereas it is provided in the Indian Museum Act, 1876, XXII of 
that the Trustees of the Indian Museum shall have the exclusive 
possession, occupation and control, for the purposes of their 
trusts in that Act mentioned, of the whole of the buildinir called 
the Indian Museum, except certain portions thereof set apart 
for other purposes: and whereas the Trustees are by virtue of 
that provision in possession of the property described in the 
schedule to this Act; It is licieby enacted as follows: — 


6. The Trustees may, with the previous sanction of the 
Governor General in Council, and subject 
to such conditions as he may approve, 
deliver j) obsession of the whole or any 
part of that property to sucli person a^ 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal may appoint in that behalf. 


Power ti.) to 

part w ith < t‘rtam propi^rty 
111 tlieir posM''^Nion. 
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THE SCHEDULE. 

Land bounded on the north by a straight line drawn between 
tiie east and the west boundaries parallel to the main soutli wall 
of the Museum at a distance of twenty-live feet from th.e said 
wall: on the west and the south-west by the Chowringhee Road 
and the walls of the premises known as No. 29, Chowringhee 
Road ; on the south by Kyd Street: and on the east by the walls 
of the premises known as No. 15, Kyd Street, and No 4, Chow- 
ringhee Lane; measuring in all four acres three roods and sixteen 
perches; together with all buildings, roads and tanks existing or 
erected thereon, and all easements appertaining thereto. 


M'T No. X OF n.llO. 


Passed by the Governor General of India in Corn oil. 

(Received the a.'^sent of the Governor General on the 18//^ 
March, *910.) 


An Act to consolidate and amtnid the law relating' to 
the Indian Aluseiini 




"^HEREAS it 
relating to 
follows : — 


is expedient to consolidate and amend the law 
the Indian Museum : It is hereby enacted as 


Preliminary. 


1. (1) This Act mav be called the Indian Museum Act 

1910. 

Short titlo and com- 7- i 17 - . 

inenfomtait. 1 “) COlllC into force Oil SUch 

date as tile Governor General in Council, 
by notification in the Gazette of India, may direct. 


Incorporation of the Trustees. 


2. (1) The Trustees of the Indian Museum (iiereiiiafter 

(‘ailed tile IVustees) shall be — 


Coii^Utntion an<l incf»i- 
jiuration of tlin 
of the In<lian AliiJs^ann, 


(a) tlie six persons for the time being 
performing tiie duties of tlie 
following othces, namely : — 


(i) tlie Accountant General of Bengal : 
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(ii) the Principal, Government School of Art, Cal- 

cutta ; 

(iii) the Director, Geological Survey of India; 

(iv) the Superintendent of the Zoological and Anthro- 

pological Section of the Museum : 

(v) the Director General of Archieology ; and 

(vi) the Officer in charge of the Industrial Section 
of the Museum : 

(5) one other person to be nominated by the Governor 
General in Council ; 

(c) three other persons to be nominated by the Lieutenant- 

Governor of Bengal ; 

(d) one other person to be nominated by the Council of the 

Asiatic Society of Bengal : 

O one other person to be nominated by the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce ; 

(/) one other person to be nominated by the British Indian 
Association, Calcutta; 

(g) one other person to be nominated by the vSyndicate of 
the Calcutta L^niversity ; and 

ih) three other persons to be nominated by the Trustees. 


(2) The Trustees shall be a body corporate, by the name of 
‘‘The Trustees of tlie Indian Museum/’ with perpetual succession 
and a common .^eal, and in that name <;hall sue and be sued, and 
shall have power to acquire and hold property, to enter into 
contracts, and to do all acts necessary for and consistent with 
the purposes of this Act. 

(3) The nominated Trustees shall, save as herein otherwise 
provided, hold office for a period of three years: 

Provided that the authority nominating a Trustee may extend 
his term of office for one or more like ])eriods. 


3. (1) The powers of the said body corporate may only be 


Miniiatnn nutuluM' 
<ui(l tjuoi'uiri 


exercised so long and so often as there 
are nine members thereof. 


(2) The quorum necessary for tlie tran- 
saction of business at a meeting of the Trustees shall not be less 
than six. 


4. If a nominated Trustee — 

(r?) dies, or 

I’ouer tn appoint iu'\\ 

Trnstf*'^ (^)) is absent from the meetings of tlie 

Trustees for more than twelve 
consecutive months, or 
(c) desires to i)e distdiarged, or 
\r/) refuses or becomes incapable to act, or 
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XXII of 
1876 . 


XXII of 
1876 . 


(e) is pppointed to perform the duties of any office specified 
in section 2, clause [a), 


the authority which nominated the Trustee may nominate a new 
Trustee in his place. 


5. From the commencement of this Act the term of office of 
all persons appointed to be Trustees under 
the Indian Museum Act, 1876, shall 
cease. 


Vacation of office by 
existing Trustees. 


property and powers of the Trustees, 

6. (1) All the property, whether moveable or immoveable, 

which at the commencement of this Act 
Property vested in or jg Trustees of the Indian 

of^dieVrustee^^ tontio constituted by the Indian Mu- 

seum Act, 1S76, on trust for the purposes 
of the said Museum shall, together with any such property which 
may hereinafter be given, bequeathed, transferred or acquired for 
the said purposes, vest in the Trustees of the Indian Museum 
constituted by this Act on trust for the purposes of the said 
Museum : 

Provided that the Trustees may expend the capital of any 
portion of such property which may consist of money on the 
maintenance, improvement and enlargement of the collections 
deposited in, presented to or purchased for the said Museum or 
otherwise for the purposes of the same as they may think fit. 

(2) The Trustees shall have the exclusive possession, oc- 
cupation and control, for the purposes of such trust, of the land 
specified in the schedule, including any buildings which may have 
been, or may hereafter be, erected thereon, other than those 
portions thereof which have been set apart by the Trustees for the 
records and offices of the Geological Survey of India. 

7. Subject to the provisions of any bye-law^s made in this 

behalf, the Trustees may, from time to 

Power to to time 

exchan;?e, sell mid cle-^troy ’ 

articles in collections. (a) deliver, by way of loan, to any per- 

son the whole or any portion of, 
or any article contained in, any collection vested in 
them under this Act; 

{h) exchange or sell duplicates of articles contained in any 
such collection and take or purchase, in the place of 
such duplicates, such articles as may in their opinion 
be worthy of preservation in the Museum; 

(c) present duplicates of articles contained in any such col- 

lection to other Museums in British India ; and 

(d) remove and destroy any article contained in any such 

collection. 
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Power to Trustee 
make bve-law^:. 


to 


1^. (1) The Trustees may from time to time, with the pre- 

vious sanction of the Governor General 
in Council, make bye-laws consistent with 
this Act for any purpose necessary for the 

execution of their trust 

(2) In particular, and without prejudice to the generality of 
the foregoing power, such rules may provide for — 

(a) the summoning, holding and adjournment of general and 
special meetings of the Trustees ; 

(h) the securing of the attendance of Trustees at such meet- 
ings; 

(c) the provision and keeping of minute-books and account- 
books ; 

{d) the compiling of catalogues: 

the lending of articles contained in the collections vested 
in the Trustees : 

the exchange and sale, and the presentation to other 
Museums in British India, of duplicates of articles 
contained in such collections ; 
the remov'al and ilestruction of articles contained in such 
collections ; and 

the general management of the Museum. 


ie) 

if) 

(g) 


{h) 

9. 


Powe 

appoint 

vant^. 


to TiTiNteo 
(jtticeiN anti 


. to 


Subject to such regulations and conditions as may be 
prescribed by them in this behalf, the 
Trustees shall appoint such officers and 
servants as may be necessary or proper 
for the care or management of the trust- 
property, and may assign to such officers and servants such pay 
as they may think fit. 

Provided that — 

(a) no officer shall be appointed — 

(i) if such officer is, at the date of his appointment, in 

India, without the approval of the Governor General 
in Council, or 

(ii) if such officer is not then in India, without the approval 

of the Secretary of State for India in Council; and 

{h) no new office shall be created, and no salaries of officers 
shall be altered, without the previous sanction of the 
Governor General in Council. 


10 . 


to iurnisli aii 
iiual reports and a(*(‘o\int'' 


Ihiiies of the Trustees. 

1) The Tiustees shall furnish on or before the first day 
of December in each year — 

(fl) to the Gov^ernment of India a re- 
port of their several proceedings 
for the previous financial year, and 
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(&) to such auditor as the Governor General in Council ap- 
points in this behalf, accounts of all moneys expended 
by the Trustees during the previous financial year, sup- 
ported by the necessary vouchers. 

(2) The Trustees shall cause such report and accounts to be 
published annually for general information. 

11. ll) The Trustees shall cause every article in the collec- 
tions in the said Indian Museum formerly 

^ t ollcctioii^ of A^^iatic belonoring to the Asiatic Societv of Bengal 
hoc-ietv to be kept distin- t i p. T 

uuished in the Museum. additions that may hereafter be 

made thereto otherwise than by purchase 
under section 6. to be marked and numbered and (subject to the 
provisions contained in sections 7 and 16) to be kept and preserved 
in the said Museum with such marks and numbers. 


(2) An inventory of such additions shall be made by the said 
Society, one copy whereof shall be signed by the Trustees and 
delivered to the said Society, and another copy shall be signed by 
the Council of the said Society and delivered to the Trustees, and 
shall be kept by them along with tlip inventory delivered to the 
predecessors in office of the Trustees when the said collections 
were deposited in the said Museum. 


12. All objects taken in exchange and articles purchased 
under section 7 and all moneys realized 
Articles receued ui ex- from sales made in accordance with the 

( hamre or purcha-.pd and of the same Section shall be held 

UKiuevs icalized troin ^ ^ 1 1 • . i 11 

to lie'lield on tru^t trust and subject to powers and de- 

clarations corresponding as nearly as may 
be with the trusts, powers and declarations by this Act limited 
and declared. 


Suppleynental Provisions. 


Officois under Act tn 
be public ser\ants and 
subject to Civil >Spr\'ice 
Re<_;ulation'^. 


13. All officers and servants appointed under this Act shall 
be deemed to be public servants witliin 
the meaning of the Indian Penal Code; 
and, so far as regards their salaries, al- 
low^xnces and pensions and their leave of 
absence from duty, they shall be subject 

to the rules which under the Civil Service Regulations for the 
time being in force would be applicable if their service was service 
under Government. 

14. Notwithstanding anything hereinbefore contained, the 
Trustees may, if they think fit, with the 
previous sanction of the Governor General 
in Council and subject in each case to 
such conditions as he may approve and 

to such rules as he may prescribe, assume the custody and adminis- 
tration of collections wlii'ffi are not the propertv of t he Trustees for 
the purposes of their trust under this Act and keep and preserve 
such collections eithiT in the Indian Museum or elsewhere: 


(*oue‘r to 'L’nwti 
kvpp n 

loiiuiuL^ (0 tliPiti. 


tn 

bo- 
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Provided that if the trust constituted by this Act is at any 
time determined, any such collections shall not by reason of their 
then being in the Indian Museum become the property of His 
Majesty. 

15. The Trustees may, with the previous sanction of the 

Governor General in Council, and subject 
Power to Trustet-> to such conditions as he may approve, 
part with certain pro- it . e i i 

pertv in their possession. deliver possession of the whole or any 

part of the property described in the 
schedule to sucli person as the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
may appoint in that behalf. 

16. If the trust constituted by this Act is at any time de- 

termined, — 

Property in collection'^ n . tit- 

on determination of triKt. («'’ the collections and additions men- 
tioned in section 11 shall become 
the property of the said Asiatic Society or their as- 
signs, and 

(6) all the other collections then in the said Indian Museum 
shall, save as otherwise provided by section 14, become 
the property of His Majesty, 


17. The Indian Museum Act, 1876, and the Indian Museum XXII of 


Repeal-'. 


Act, 1887, are hereby repealed. 


1 S7 ( >. 
IV of 


The Schedule. 

{iSce sections 0 ajid 15.) 

Land bounded — - 

on the north ^ide ))y the premi-T^e^ Xo. 2, Sudder Street, and l>y Sadder 
Street ; 

on the we-it -^ide by Chownn^hee Road and by the preuu''e> Xo. I’lniw- 
rmghee Road (occupied by the Bengal United Service Club); 

on the -iouth ^ide by tlie premises X^o. 2!h C’howrineliee Road, by Kyd 
Street, and by preuii-?es >ro, 4, Chowrhi^hee L<me. aiul 

on tlio ea^t side by the proinLes Xo. 15, Kyd Strer-t. and th*‘ prenii-e^ 
Xo-^. 4, 3. 2, and 1. ChowriiiLihee Lane. 

toizetiier with all buildings, road'i and taiik^ exUtinsr "r ereeted thereun. an<l 
all easements appertaining tliereto. 
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BYE-LAWS RELATIXL TD THE MISEI M. 




Bye-laws sanctioned by the Government of India 
on 4th March 1912, in accordance 
with Act X of 1 9 1 0. 

[These bye-laws, with th^* exc‘=‘pti(>ii et the first part, refer only to t}ie 
Zoolosriedl ami Anthropoloo^ieal and tlie Art Seotioiis. of the Mu'seuin. 
as the other seetion-- are not under tlie direet control of the Trustees.] 


PAKT I. 

Bye-laws relatixo to the Mtseum as a whole. 

SECTION I. 

The Sections of the Museum and the officers in charge of each 

1 The following Sections are recognized as constituting the 
Indian Museum : — 

(1) The Zoological and Anthropological Section. 

(2) The Art Section. 

(3) The Archaeological Section. 

(4) The Industrial Section. 

(5) The Geological Section. 

2. The first two Sections, viz., the Zoological and Anthio- 
pological and the Art Sections, remain under hlie direct control 
of the Trustees, through whom tlie officer in charge of each 
Section shall make arrangements necessary for the upkeep of tlie 
establishment, for the proper preservation, classification and 
arrangement of the specimens, atid for scientific or artistic work 
done in connection with the Museum. Separate live- laws have 
been drawn up as regards the<e Sections. 

3. As regards the other Sect’ons, viz., the Archaeological, 
Geological and Industrial Sections, the Trustees retain visiting 
])Owers. The officer in charge of each Section shall submit to the 
Trustees an annual report as to the workiniz of that Section and 
shall communicate directly with the Trustees as regards matters 
within their jurisdiction He will, however, arrange directly with 
the Government of India as regards the staff and grant necessary 
for the proper preservation, classification and display of the 
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specimens in his charge and for any scientific work carried out in 
connection with his Section. 

4. The Superintendent of the Zoological and Anthropological 
Section is recognized as officer in charge of that Section ; the 
Principal of the Government School of Art, Calcutta, of the Art 
Section; the Director-General of Archaeology in India, of the 
Archaeological Seetion ; the Director of the Geological Survey, of 
the Geological Section ; and the Director of Botanical Surveys, of 
the Industrial Section. 

5. The officer in charge of a Section who is not resident in 
Calcutta shall have the power, with the consent of the Trustees, 
of delegating his functions as officer in charge of a Section to any 
gazetted officer appointed for the purpose by, or with the consent 
of the Government of India or the Government of Bengal, as the 
case may be. The officer thus appointed shall corresj^ond directly 
with the Trustees as regards matters within their jurisdiction and 
shall attend their meetings if invited to do so, in order that he 
may advise them as regards techniral ((uestions. 

SECTION II 

Duties of the Superintendent. 

6. The Superintendent of the Zoological and Anthropological 
Section is recognized as Superintendent of the Museum, and as 
representative of the Trustees resident on the premises shall 
exercise control of the Museum buildings, the land held by the 
Trust and the servants on duty as durwans in the public galleries 
or resident at night in the servants’ quarters attached to the 
Museum. 

7. The Superintendent sliall not, however, interfere as re- 
gards the internal arrangements of galleries, offices or laboratories 
of Sections other than the Zoological and Anthropological Section, 
except in cases of extreme urgency or unless it shall be decided by 
the Trustees that such arrangements are dangerous to the public, 
or to the Museum buildings or (‘ollections. 

8. The Superintendent shall not dismiss any servant attached 
to any Section other than the Zoological and Anthropological 
Section without first referring the matter to the officer in charge 
of the Section to wdiich the servant is attached. 

9. The keys of nil the public galleries of the Mu.-eum shall 
be formally handed over to the Superintendent or to tiis ac*- 
credited deputy every evening at such time as the offices of the 
Museum are closed and shall remain in his c*hanze until the 
offices a^e opened again. He shall have free acce^^s to all |)arts of 
the Mu.-eum out of office hours and shall be responsible for the 
safety of the galleries and their contents so long as the keys are 
in his charge. 

10. The Superintendent shall not leave Calcutta without 
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making arrangements for a properly accredited officer to take his 
place as Resident Superintendent. 

11. The Superintendent shall be empowered, in exceptional 
circun^stances, to close the public galleries of the Museum to the 
public, duly informing the officers in charge of Sections of his in- 
tention and reporting the matter at the next ordinary meeting of 
the Trustees. 

12. The Superintendent shall be empowered to draw up such 
rules as seem necessary from time to time to regulate the sale of 
sweetmeats, etc., at the entrance to the Museum. Such rules 
sliall be laid before the Trustees at a monthly meeting. 


SECTION III. 

Relating to the Meetings, Committees. Publications , and 
Privileges of the Trustees. 


13. 


to 1 

oirciilar. 


‘ {.•ailed 1_)\' 


Ordinary meetings 
\\ lieu to be lield. 


All meetings of the Trustees simll be called by circular 
specifying the Ixour and the place of the 
meeting and signed by the Secretary or 
the Librarian of the Zoological and An- 
thropological Section. 

14. An ordinary meeting of the Trustees shall be held on 
the second Monday of every month. If 
no quorum be present 15 minutes after 
the time of meeting, the meeting shall be 

called for the Monday following. 

15. The following shall he the order of business at ordinary 
Order of busiiit*''-' tliero- meetings . 

at 

(i) The minutes of tlie pievious meeting shall be read, and. 
if approved, confirmed and signed by the Chairman. 

(ii) The accounts of the preceding month shall be submitted, 
and. if passed, signed by the Chairman. 

(Hi) Reports of the Committees shall be read and considei ed, 
and ordei’s passed thereon. 

(fr) Letters and communications recevied by the Secretary 
shall be read and considered and order passed tliere- 


(v) Recommendations by the officers in charge of Sections 
shall be considered and {>rders passed thereon. 

16 An Annual General Mx eting of the Trustees shall be held 
\nuual Ooncral AbnU- the secor.d Monday in March, at which 
nig ami bnsines'{ to bo the order of business shall be as fol 
tluM'i'ilt lows: — 

(/) The election of a Chairman, Vhce-Chairman and Trea- 
surer for the imsuing year. 
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(ii) The appointment of Visitors for each section of the 
Museum and of such annual Committees as shall be 
considered necessary from time to time. The Com- 
mittees shall consist of not less than five Trustees, 
of whom any three shall form a quorum. Vacancies 
in the Committees or in the list of Visitors shall be 
filled up from time to time at an Ordinary Meeting. 


17. The Annual Reports of the officers in charge of Sections 
Annual Re ort Superintendent shall be read 

at the Ordinary Meeting of the Trustees 
in August, after circulation in proof. 


18 The Administration Report of tlie Trustees, with which 
shall be incorporated the reports of the officers in charge of 
Sections and the Superintendent, shall be read at the Ordinary 
Meeting of the Trustees in November, after circulation in proof. 


19. In accordance with the orders of Government (Home 
Department No. 895, dated the 15th Feb- 
ruary 1870), it shall be particularly stated 
in the Trustees’ Annual Report whether 
the whole of the Museum property, col- 
lections and library, is safe and in good condition. 


Condition of ^[useuin 
property, etc.. to be 
stated in Annual Report. 


20 . 

Extraordinary 

mgs. 


mg. 


The Chairman (or in his absence the Vice-Chairman) 
may of his own proper motion and shall 
at any time at the request in writing of 
four Trustees call an extraordinary meet- 


meet- 


21. Minutes of each meeting of the Trustees or Committees 

Minutes of iueetiuKs. be taken during their progress and 

shall be circulated by the Secretary to 
the members resident in Calcutta, before being copied into the 
minute book. 


22. If any member considers that any matter discussed at 
the meeting is of sufficient importance to be referred to the 
whole body of members, he shall inform the Secretary, who shall 
refer the matter to each member. The opinions of members sub- 
mitted in writing shall then be discussed at the next ordinary 
meeting or at an extraordinary meeting held for the purpose. 

23. At the end of each financial year a complete index to 

Index to the minutes minutes for the whole year shall be 

to be printed yearl\\ prepared. 


Printinji and distribu- 
tion of tlie annual reports. 


24. The Annual Reports shall be printed, with a statement 
of additions and presentations to the Mu- 
seum and Libraiies, and be distnbut(‘d 
to tlie Trustees and Officers of the Mu- 
seum, to Government and to otlier in'^titutions Two copies of 
the yearly volume shall be kept in tlie Secietary's office and two 
copies in the library of each Sectiori. 
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25. The publications of the Trustees shall be distributed 
according to the list annually sanctioned 
Distribution of copies . Trustees. Three copies of all pub- 

of Museum publirationri. rr> j. u n u ^ a. 

lications of the Trustees shall be sent to 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


26. Any Trustee shall have free access to any of the Mu- 
seum collections and libraries between the 
Privileges of Trustees. Qf jQ and 5 on all days when the 

officers of the Museum are in attendance, and may take with him 
such persons as he may please to introduce. 


SECTION IV. 


Relating to the Powers and Duties of the Officers of the Trust, 


27. The Chairman or Vice-Chairman shall preside at the 

, V' meetings of the Trustees : in their absence 

CW^aT to p'^reside ' the meeting shall elect a Chairman for 

meetings. the day. 

28. The Chairman (or in his absence from Calcutta the Vice- 

^ ^ Chairman), the Treasurer and the Sec- 

Omcers ot the trust to v n i iv • i c n 

be er-officio members of ^^tary shall be ex-officio members of all 

the Committees. Committees. 

29. The Superintendent of the Zoological and Anthropolo- 
Superintendent to be gic^l Section shall ordinarily be ex-officio 

Secretary. Secretary to the Trustees. 

Duties of Secretaiy. 30. The duties of Secretary shall be — 

(1) To conduct the correspondence of the Trust, and sign, in 

the name of the Trustees, all letters and papers eman- 
ating from the Trustees. He shall be empowered, in 
urgent cases, to sign on behalf of the Trustees in an- 
ticipation of sanction. 

(2) To attend all meetings of the Trustees and of Committees 

and take minutes of their proceedings ; to see that the 
minutes are properly circulated and entered in the 
minute book before the following meeting, and that 
all letters, papers and documents of every kind con- 
nected with the Trustees’ office are properly filed and 
preserved. 


31. Tile following books shall be kept by the Secretary and 
shall be submitted at every meeting of 
Utpt i)\ Trustees, or of the Committees, if 

required and shall be at all times open to 
the inspection of any Trustee on application to the Secretary: — 


Books t(^ be 
the Seon‘tarv. 


(i) A minute book, in which shall be entered a report of all 
business transacted at the meeting of the Trustees, 
reports of the Committees and orders passed by the 
Trustees being entered in extenso. 
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(u) Registers of all letters, circulars and public notices re- 
ceived and issued on behalf of the Trustees. 

32. All letters, circulars and public notices shall be properly 
Record>, etc., to be tiled, classified and filed by the Secretary. 

33. The Treasurer shall draw and disburse all sums due to 

Dutie,oi theTroa„u.er. by the Trustees, and shall keep ac- 

counts 01 all receipts and payments. He 
will see that proper vouchers are produced for all disbursements, 
and that they are cancelled so that they cannot be used again. 
Vouchers shall be kept three years and then destroyed. 

34. All moneys received by the Treasurer on behalf of the 
Sums to be lodged in Trustees shall be lodged at the Bank of 

Bank. Bengal. 

35. The Treasurer shall keep the following records, which 
Books to be kept by shail be submitted at each meeting of 

Treasuier. the Trustees : — - 

(^) A cash book. 

(n) A ledger. 

(in) Establishment pay book. 

(iv) Contingent bill file. 

SECTION V. 

Relating to Accounts, Indents, etc., in connection iciih the 
Sections directly under the control of the Trustees 

36. Except in tlie case of petty disbursements from the cash 

,,, , imprests provided for in the special bve- 

made through Treasurer. mws in Parts II and III, all payments 
shall be made by the Treasurer, on pre- 
sentation of bills supported by vouchers and certified by the 
officers in charge of the Zoological and Anthropological and Art 
Sections. 

37. All the larger items of contingent expenditure shall be 
Payment of large con- p^id by cheque and signed by the Tiea- 

tingent items. surer. 

38. All payments by cheques shall be entered in the cash 

PaviiR-nts of cliequfs. separate items, so that the 

amount may tally with those of the 
cheques drawn. The number of the cheque shall also be entered 
against each item and be written on the bill or receipt on which 
the payment is made. 

39. The monthly accounts for each Section shall be examined 

Contingent biUs. charge of the Section, and 

the correctness of the charges certified by 
his signature for submission to the Trustees. ^ 
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Verification of accounts. 


40. The officer in charge of each of the Sections shall cause 
a detailed classified account to be main- 
tained for it, and shall satisfy himself at 

the end of each month that the total receipts and payments for 
the month as shown in the account agree with those recorded in 
the Treasurer’s books. 

41. 


Counterfoil bout 
petty bazaar itein^. 


Parcels to be addre>>-ed 
to Tru'^tee'' and bilk 
made out in their name. 


All orders to tradesmen for bazaar stores and petty items 
shall be entered in counterfoil registers to 
be kept by the officers in charge of the 
two Sections, and shall bear a consecutive 
number, which shall run throughout the official year. No such 
order shall be issued before the original and counterfoil copy 
shall have been signed and dated by the officer in charge of the 
Section. 

42. When orders are sent to tradesmen for books or stores, 
etc., the officer in charge of the Section 
forwarding the order shall in each case 
give instructions that the parcels are to 
be addressed to the Trustees of the Indian 

Museum with the name of the Section added, and that the bills 
shall be made out in the name of the Trustees and addressed to 
bim officially as officer in charge of the Section. In cases when 
this rule is not complied with by tradesmen, the officer ordering 
the stores shall write and point out the error. 

43. On receipt of parcels of books, stores, etc., the officer 

in charge of the Section shall compare the 
ihpo^a and examina- contents with the invoice and see that 

tiou ot parcels ot books. r ^ i ■ 

stores, ete. they are of the proper description and 

quality and correspond with the order, 
certifying to this effect, and noting any differences on the invoice. 
In case of the officer in charge of the Section finding that the 
stores, etc., are damaged, or of inferior quality, or otherwise do 
not correspond with tlie order, he shall take such action as he 
deems necessary and report such action at a meeting of the 
Trustees. 

44. 


Heads ot‘ ilepartmeuts 
tu check l)iUs. 


It shall be the duty of the officers in charge of the two 
Sections to check all bills for books, 
stores, etc., and certify on the bills, if 
found correct, ‘‘compared with invoice 
and found correct ” : if found incorrect, they shall note the differ- 
ences and report them to the Trustees. 

45. Advances made on private account are not to be paid 
Advan.-es f,o,n Mus.mh,! from the Museum funds. 

funds forbiddt'u 

46. Special sanction shall be obtained beforehand by the 

. officers in charge of the two Sections for 

t.-n<la.Kv <lunnK liehdav.. expenditure ou account of extra attend- 

ance specially necessary during holidays. 
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47. In accordance with the orders of Government that a 

record of service shall be kept by the 
Records of ser\ ice and of everyone who, under section 2 

.tatemen^. eligible 

for pension, a statement shall be furnished to the Comptroller 
General annually in April, duly filled up with the names and other 
information, in respect of all the persons employed under the 
Trustees in situations qualifying them for pension, and a leave 
statement of such persons shall be forwarded monthly to the 
Assistant xAccountant General. 

48. Under order of Government (Revenue, Agricultural and 

Commerce Department No. 95, dated the 
^rustee^. may reinit 19th February 1874), the Trustees of the 

llooks etr Indian Museum are exempted from the 

operation of the rule laid down in Finan- 
cial Resolution No. 3263, dated 27th November 1873, requiring 
that moneys payable in England for books, etc., should be re- 
mitted through Government, 


SECTION VI. 

Relating to Officers and Servants of the Museum who are directly 
under the control of the Trustees. 

49. No officer of the Museum shall be permitted to form a 

private collection of objects similar to 

All sucli objects received by an officer of 
the Museum shall be considered as sent to the Museum. 

50. No paid officer of the Museum shall accept any other 

^ , employment, or engage in other business, 

MiLseuiu ofriccrs not to ^ ^ 

accept other employment without the Special couseut of the Trus- 
without sanction. tees. 

51. Every donation to the Museum shall be immediately 

acknowledged in the name of the Trustees 
,l,;natiX to fhe Tluseu.n. a printed or lithograplied form by the 

officer in charge of the Section to which 
the donation has been made. 

52. Every article presented or bequeathed to the Museum 

Donations to !,e .nark- ^'"^diately on receipt, be entered 

0,1 with donors' names. the Museum Register, and sliall bear a 

number corresponding to tlie number in 
the Register. All specimens, as far as practicable, shall have the 
names of the donors marked on or attached to them. Specimens 
received from the Asiatic Society of Bengal shall be marked A.S.B. 

53. The officers in charge of Sections shall have the power 

to remove any specimen which shall ap- 

Power ot head, ot see- ^ ^ 

tions to rernovt* or dcs- diia 

troy specimens. destroy any Specimen immediatelv in- 

jurious to otlier collections, reporting the 


Acknowledgment of 
donations to the ^luseiim. 
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Exchange and 
duplicates. 


gift <jf 


same to the Trustees for their orders in the case of particularly 
valuable specimens. 

54. The officers in charge of Sections shall be empowered to 
make exchanges of duplicate specimens, 
immediately reporting all such transac- 
tions to the Trustees in the case of parti- 
cularly numerous or valuable specimens. They shall also be em- 
powered to present duplicate specimens, on the same conditions, 
to provincial or other Museums in India. 

55. The officers in charge of Sections may take or lend 
specimens for exhibition at public meetings in Calcutta, on their 
personal responsibility, without reporting to the Trustees. 

56. The keys of all cases containing sp cimens belonging to 

the Museum shall be kept by the officer 
UNtoc\ o charge of the Section, who shall be 

responsible for their safe custody. 

57. The foIlov\ing register books shall be kept by the officers 

in charge of Sections and shall be sub- 
Register books to i)t* mi tted at every meeting of the Trustees, 
or of the Committees, if required, and 
shall be at all times open to the inspec- 
tion of any Trustee on application to the officers in charge of 
Sections : — 


kept by the oftii'er 
eharge of Section'^. 


(i) Registers of all the specimens in their respective Sec- 
tions ; those specimens which were the property of the 
Asiatic Society being distinguished in the Registers by 
the letters A.S.B. 


(i/) Registers of all the specimens added to the collections 
either by donation or purchase, together with the 
name of the donor or seller, the date of donation or 
purchase, and the price (if any) paid for the specimen. 


58. Unless permitted to be absent, the servants of the Mu- 
seum shall attend daily from 10 a.m. to 
5 P.M. Attendance-books showing the 
hour of arrival shall be kept under the 
control of the officers in cliarge, each in 

his own Section. 

59. Servants of the Museum shall be bound to attend at 
such hours on any day (not excepting 
Sundays and holidays) iis the officer in 
charge, each in his own Section, shall 
order. 

60. Casual leave, not exceeding ten days, may be granted 
by the officers in charge, each in his own 
Section, to any of their subordinates. 

Anv further leave must receive the sanction of the Trustees. 
The total amount of casual leave shall not exceed fifteen days in 
a year. 


Attendaiu^e of 'Paxi- 
derniists and Musuuni 
varitH. 


Attendance of Mummud 
st'rvants on Sundaw’ and 

liobdavs. 


(Aviial lea\e. 
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61 All leave {except casual) granted to gazetted officers 
under the provisions of the Civil Leave 
Leave of gazetted notified in the Gazette of 

office!'. India, Part II, under authority of the 

Trustees. -in 

6*^ The officers in charge, each in his own Section, shall 
have "power to suspend or dismiss any 
Su-pen<jou and servant or subordinate euilty of careless- 

sal uf servants and ^ub- j^gglect, Or of injuring the pro- 
ordinate-. perty of the Trustees, reporting each 

case at the next meeting of the Trustees for final orders. 

G3. During the continuance of such suspension the sub- 
ordinate so suspended shall be liable to 
total or partial loss of pay, as the Trus- 
tees may decide. 

64. Absence from duty, unless sanctioned by the officer in 

charge, each officer in his own Section, 
Lo.'=.- ot appointment render the absentee liable to the loss 

for absence appointment. 

65. No servant of the Trustees shall, on any pretence what- 
ever, accept any fee or gratuity from a 
visitor. 


Lo.-s of pay during sus- 
peii'^ion. 


Seiu'ants of Tru^^tees 
not to accept fees from 
visitors 


Piinisliinent for taking 
fees. 


66 Any servant of the Trustees who may be detected 
taking fees shall be liable to be pro- 
secuted, and, in any case, shall be im- 
mediately discharged, and forfeit all sal- 
ary due to him at the time. 

67. The families of Museum durwans and servants, or per- 

sons not connected with the Museum, 
Servants' families and gtiall not be permitted to reside on the 
outsider- forbidden to re- premises. Breacli of this rule renders 

the ouenaer liable to immediate dismis- 
sal. 

SECTION VII. 

Relating to Admission of Visitors. 

68. The Museum shall be closed to the public for the execu- 
tion of repairs, cleaning, etc., from the 
1st to 15tli May and from the Ist to 15th 
November in each year. At all other 

periods the Museum shall in ordinary circumstances be open to 
the public, free, except on Friday and Thursday in each week. 

69. On Thursday the Museum sliall be open from 10 a.m. to 
12 noon to students only, and from 12 to 4 p.m. (or to 5 p.m. in 
accordance with the time of year) to women and children only. 

70. On Friday the Museum shall be open to students free, 
and to the public on payment of 4 annas per person. 


^Museum when closed 
and open to the public. 
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Hours of 
^luseum. 


opening the 


71. The hours during which the Museum shall be open 
shall be from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. from the 
1st February to the 1st Xo\"ember and 
from 10 A.M. to 4 p.m. from the 15th 

November to the 31st January. 

72. A daily register of the number of visitors shall be kept. 

Regii>ter of luiniber of register shall show the number, sex 


visitors to he kept. 


and nationality of the visitors. 


73. Visitors are to be decent and orderly in their appearance 

, and behaviour. The officers are to ex- 

decent 


Visitor^> to 1; 
and orderlv. 


dude all disorderly 
them to withdraw. 


persons, or cause 


74. No smoking or pan-chewing can be permitted 

Smoking and pan-che\r- Museum. 
ing forbidden. 


in the 


75. At times when the Museum is closed to the public, the 
of students gazetted officers of the Museum shall have 
on closed the power of admitting any student or 
visitor. 


Admission 
and vdsi tor- 
da vs. 


SECTION VIII. 


Relating to Students consulting the Collections which are 
directly under the control of the Trustees, 


76. Persons engaged in the study of any Sections of science 
or art represented in the Museum, who 

Application for per- 

examine anv part of the 

mission to consult tlie col- ii "i- i 

lections. collections with more attention than can 

be done in the ordinary way of viewing 
the Museum, or who may have occasion to make drawings of 
anything contained in the collections shall apph% in wTiting, 
either to the Superintendent of the Museum or to the officer in 
charge of the Section they wish to consult, stating their profession 
or business, their place of abode, the purpose for which the 
application is made, and specifying the specimens or other articles 
they wish to examine. The Superintendent, or such other officer 
shall exercise his discretion in granting or refusing such applica- 
tions, or referring them for the orders of the Trustees In the 
case of an application being granted, the officer concerned shall 
make the necessary arrangement, and shall inform the applicant 
when the specimens, etc., will be at his disposal. 


77. It shall be the duty of the officers of the Museum to 


Kvt?rv facility to be 
given to students — Special 
assistant. 


give every facility to students in their 
researches, and an assistant shall be set 
apart in each instance to w^ait on those 
consulting the collections. 
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78. Tt shall be the duty of the assistant to keep a register 

of the specimens given out to students, 

Specimens given out to ascertain that all are returned and 

:=5tudonts to be registered « - j i i n i ^ i 

bv assistant. are uninjured ; he shall also restore each 

specimen to its proper place in the col- 
lections. 

79. Any injury to a specimen must at once be reported to 

, ^ the officer in charge of the Section to 

injurv to specimens. i i i i ® 

which it belongs. 

80. No student shall on any account dissect, or in any 

way disarrange, a specimen, without the 
Dissection or disarrmig- special permission of the officer in charge 

ot the bection to which the specimen be- 
longs. 

81. In those instances in which injury is likely to result to 

a specimen if it were removed from its 
laen^ln tlw cabinet, the student, accompanied by the 

assistant, may have access to the speci- 
men in its cabinet. 


82. As it is desirable that objects should not be removed 
from the exhibition galleries, full permis- 
sion shall be granted to students to ex- 
amine the specimens by having the cases 
opened in the presence of a Museum officer or the appointed 
assistant. 


Kxammation of objects 
in exliibitiori ea^e-.. 


83. No person other than an officer in charge of a Section 
or the special assistant shall have the 

dents! etc., foDcddVn.'’ '' keys of any cabinet for the 

purpose of consulting the collections. 


SECTION IX. 

Relating to the Common Seal and Deeds. 

84. The common seal and deeds shall be kept in an iron 
Custody of the coiu- box, the key of which shcall ite kept by 

mon .seal and deeds. tb e Secretary. 

85. The common seal shall not be affixed to any deed or 

writing, except at a meeting of the Trus- 
Mode of aihxmg the tccs, and by their authority ; after the 
common ea affixing of the seal such deed or writing 

shall be signed by the Chairman of the 
meeting and by two other Trustees present. 

86. These Rules shall take effect from the 1st March 1912. 

Ke»cin<ling clause. previous Bye-laws, Regulations and 

Urders hitherto in force are hereby re- 
scinded as from that date. 
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PAP/r IT. 

Bye-laws relating to the Zoological and Anthropological 

Section only. 

(With Appendices.) 

The following rules are to be regarded as suppleuientarv to 
those in Part I of the Bye-Laws and are to be applied to the 
Zoological and Anthropoloojical Section only. 

SECTION I. 

Finance. 

1. Under orders of Government (Revenue and Agricultural 

Department Resolution No dated the 25th July 1898) the 

Secretary is empowered to draw in advance annually, by a single 
bill, the whole grant for the Zoological and Anthropological 
Section for the year, less the estimated pay of the non-gazetted 
establishment, which is drawn monthlj^ 

2. The Superintendent will be allowed a permanent advance 
of Rs. 500 from which he will meet items of petty expenditure. 
All other payments are t<^ be made by the Treasurer on bills cer- 
tified by the Superintendent in ciiarge of the Section. The 
Superintendent shall, however, invite the attention of the Trea- 
surer to any item ov^er Rs. 500. The permanent advance may 
be recouped when necessary by the presentation of detailed 
contingent bills to the Treasurer. 

3. The Superintendent shall draw up each year and cir- 
culate to the Trustees, before the annual meeting in March, a 
budget showing (i) the expenditure for the current financial year, 
(ii) the proposed expenditure for the next financial year, (/iV) the 
funds, if any, actually in hand, (iv) those to be realized from the 
Government grant or grants during the next financial year, and 
(v) any other suras which may reasonably be expected to accrue 
during the year to the Trust. He shall include a statement show- 
ing the actual expenditure fur tlie preceding three years. 

4. The budget shall be drawn up systematically under 
separate headings to be decided from time to time by the Trus- 
tees. 

5. The budget sliall be discussed by the Trustees either at 
their annual meeting or at an extraordinary meeting called for 
the purpose, and, if it is approved, the Sujierintendent shall be 
empowered to spend the funds of the Trust in accordance with it. 

6. In the event of a re-appropriation from one heading to 
another in the budget becoming necessary, the matter sliall be 
referred immediately to the Trustees. 

7. If the Treasurer considers that any item of the ex pend i- 
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ture proposed by the Superintendent is extravagant or that 
expenditure is being incurred unduly in any direction, he shall 
bring the matter to the notice of the Trustees, who shall appoint 
a committee to consider it and to report at the next ordinary 
meeting. 

SECTION II. 

Duties of the Scientific Officers, 

8. The attention of scientific officers shall be given in the 
first place to determininsr, cataloguing, arranging and preserving 
the collections under their charge. They shall not, however, 
neglect descriptive work subservient to these duties and shall be 
encouraged to undeitake morphological and biological research, 
so long as it does not interfere with their Museum work. 

9. Each Assistant Superintendent shall be placed in charge 
of a collection of certain specified groups of animals and shall be 
responsible for their })reservation and arranL^ement and for the 
display of suitable representatives of them in the public galleries. 
The Superintendent shall decide for which group each Assistant 
Superintendent shall be responsible, retaining under his own 
immediate care those groups not assigned to one of the Assistant 
Superintendents. 

10. The scientific work of officers of the Section shall, when 
practicable, be issued either in India in such form as the Trustees 
may from time to time direct, or in the ‘-Fauna of British India 
and CeyloiU’ published in London under the authority of the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

11. The Superintendent shall be editor of all publications 
issued by the department. 

12. The Superintendent shall be empowered to send any 
officer or servant of the Section to any part of India or Burma in 
furtherance of the work of the Museum, provided that the 
travelling expenses of the officer or servant can be met from the 
budget sanctioned by the Trustees for the year. 

SECTION III. 

Rerjardinfj the Lending of Specimens to Specialists not connected with 

the Museum, 

13. The Superintendent and the Assistant Superintendent 
are empowered to send specimens other than type specimens to 
specialists in India oi abroad for examination, "determination or 
description under the following conditions : — 

(0 No specimen or s})ecirnens sliall ordinarily be despatched 
to a private address. 

{li) All specimens sent out from the Museum shall be ac- 
companied by a printed form in wlii.di tlie imrnlier 
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or approximate number and the nature of the speci- 
mens is stated. The specialist to whom the speci- 
mens are sent shall be asked to sign and return this 
form. If he does not do so within a reasonable time, 
the Secretary to the Trustees shall write to him and 
ask him whether he lias received the specimens. 

{iii) So long as the specimens are out of the Museum the 
officer who has sent them, or the head of the Section 
shall write at least once in six months to the spe- 
cialist to whom they have been sent, to enquire what 
progress is being made in their determination or 
examination and when they aie likely to be re- 
turned. 

(uq All specimens sent out for determination shall be accom- 
panied by a form signed by the ^Secretary to the 
Trustees, stating that under the provisions of the 
Museum Act the Trustees are not empowered to 
alienate any but duplicate specimens, and that there- 
fore all type specimens and specimens unique in the 
collection must be returned to the Indian Museum. 

14. If the Superintendent or an Assistant Superintendent 
considers that it is in the interests of the Museum to refuse an 
application for the loans of specimens, he shall be empowered to 
do so, referring the matter to the Trustees, if he considers it 
desirable. 

15. The following rules shall be strictly observed in sending 
out type specimens for examination: — 

(/) Type specimens shall only be allowed to leave the 
Museum in exceptional circumstances and with the 
express consent of the Trustees. 

(tf) Xo type specimen that is in any way damaged or that 
is exceptionally fragile shall be allowed to leave the 
Museum under circumstance. 

{iii) Under no circumstances shall a type specimen be sent 
to a private address. 

(ibh Type specimens shall only be allowed to leave the 
Museum in the personal charge of an officer of the 
Museum or on receipt of a signed application in 
wTiting from the head of a recoLinized scientific in- 
stitutit)n, or from tlie head of a laboratory attached 
to a recognized univcr'^ity or college, who is willing 
to make himself responsible in his official capacity 
for the safety of tlie specimens and for their return 
in good condition within a period of six months. 

(v) A receipt for the specimens must be signed immediately 
on their arrival by the applicant (that is to say, by 
tlie head of tlie institution or lalioratorv), and re- 
turned to the Trustees. 
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{vi) No one outside the Museum shall be permitted to have 
more than six type specimens from the collection in 
his possession at any one time. 

(vii) A copy of these rules shall be sent to Skuy specialist 
applying for the loan of a type specimen, and be- 
fore the specimen is sent he shall be requested to 
sign a declaration stating that he is willing to abide 
by them. Should be not be tlie head of a scientific 
institution or of a laboratory in a university or col- 
lege, he shall be requested further to submit his 
application through and in the name of the head of 
the institution or laboratory to which he belongs or 
in which he works. Unless the head of the institu- 
tion or laboratory is willing to submit an application, 
the specimens shall not be sent. 

{viii) If an officer of the Museum desires to remove a type 
specimen from the Museum for comparison with 
. specimens in other collections in India or abroad, 
he shall only do so after obtaining the express con- 
sent of the Trustees and undertaking to observe 
such regulations as they shall lay down in each case. 

SECTION IV. 

Relating to the Library, 

16. The library shall be under the direct supervision of the 
Superintendent . 

17. All correspondence relating to the library shall be con- 
ducted by the Librarian under the orders of the Superintendent. 

18. The Librarian shall keep the following register books: — 

(i) An order book, showing what books have been ordered, 
of whom they were ordered, their cost and when 
they were supplied. 

(u) A register of books belonging to the iMuseum library, 
showing their registered number, title, date of re- 
ceipt, price, donor, edition, number of volumes, 
number of plates, size, place and date of publication. 

{Hi) A register of photographs, negatives, drawings, maps, 
plans, etc., belonging to the Trustees, showing their 
registered number, date of receipt, how they" were 
acquired, subject, etc. 

{iv) A register of all books removed from the library for the 
use of Museum officers. This register shall show 
the title and number of the book,^ the name of the 
person taking it, the date of its removal, and the 
date of its return. 
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19. As a general rule, books, copies of which are already 
accessible in other libraries in Calcutta, shall not be purchased 
for the Museum library, the only exceptions beins: works which 
are so constantly in use by the officers of the Museum as to 
render it desirable to have copies in the Museum. 

20. In selecting books for purchase, preference shall be 
given to works which, whether general monographs, periodicals, 
or descriptions of local collections and faunas, have reference to 
Asia and Asiatic seas. 

21. Under orders of the Government (Home Department 
No. 3786, dated 15th August 1870, confirmed, after withdrawal, 
by Revenue, Agricultural and Commerce Department No. 151, 
date 15th February 1872), the Trustees are exempted from the 
operation of the rule which requires the purchase of books, etc., 
to be made through the agency of the Secretary of State for 
India. 

22. A list of books purchased each year by the Trustees, 
with their cost, shall be submitted to Government annually with 
the Trustees’ report (Revenue, Agricultural and Commerce Depart- 
ment No. 193, dated 10th April f874). 

23. All books received for the library shall immediately on 
receipt be stamped with the library stamp, and shall be entered 
in the register with a continuous numbering, the number and 
date of receipt being written in each book in the centre of the 
stamp. Each plate shall be carefully stamped on the back with 
the library stamp. All new works shall be placed on the Trus- 
tees’ table for inspection at each monthly meeting. 

24. All photographs, negatives, drawings, maps, plans, etc., 
acquired by the Trustees shall form part of the library, shall be 
stamped and numbered in the same way as books, and shall be 
entered in separate registers. 

25. Donation to the library of books, drawings, photographs, 
etc., shall be acknowledged officially by the Superintendent in the 
name of the Trustees on a lithographed or printed form. 

26. The Librarian shall submit to the Superintendent, for 
inclusion in his annual report, a detailed list of the additions to 
the library made during the year, with the names of donors. 

27. No book, drawing, photograph or maps, etc,, entered 
in the library registers shall be removed from the Museum build- 
ings under any circumstances, except in the case of duplicate 
volumes set aside for the use of officers on tour. 

28. As soon as space can be provided, special accommoda- 
tion shall be set aside for the use of students consulting the 
library. 

29. Any person wishing to consult the library for purposes 
of study can do so under such restrictions as the Superintendent 
shall consider necessary. Application should be made to the 
Superintendent either personally or in writing. 
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PART HI. 

ByE‘Laws Relating to the Art Section Only. 

SECTION 1. 

Finance. 

1. The officer in charge shall draw up each year and cir- 
culate to the Trustees before the annual meeting in March a 
budget showing (?) the expenditure for the curient financial 
year, (ii) the proposed expenditure for the next financial year, 
{Hi) the funds, if any, actually in hand, (??;) those to be realized 
from the Government grant or grants during the next financiiil 
3 ^ear, and (v) any other sums which may reasonably be expected 
to accrue during the year to the Tru^t. He shall include a 
statement showing the actual expenditure for the preceding three 
years. 

2. The officer in charge wdll be allowed a permanent advance 
of Rs. 5( 0 from wdiich he wdll meet items of pett}^ expenditure. 
All other payments are to be made by the Trustees on bills cer- 
tified by the officer in charge. The latter shall, however, invite 
the attention of the Treasurer to any item over Rs. 5U0 Idle 
permanent advance may be recouped when necessarv bv the 
presentation of detailed contingent bills to tlie Treasurer. 

3. The budget shall be drawm up systematically under 
separate headings to be decided from time to time by tlie Trus- 
tees. 

4. The budget shall be discussed by the Trustees either at 
their annual meeting or at an extraordinary meeting called for 
the purpose, and, if it is approved, the officer in charge shall 
be empowered to spend the funds of the Trust in accmdance 
with it. 

o. In the event of a re-appropriation from one heading to 
another in the budget becoming necessary, the matter shalf be 
referred immediately to the Trustees. 

6. If the Treasurer considers that am item of the expendi- 
ture proposed by the officer in charge is extravagant or that 
expenditure is being incurred unduly in any direction, he shall 
bring the matter to the notice of the Tiustees, who shall appoint 
a committee to consider it and to report at the next ordinary 
meeting. 

SECTION II. 

Duties of the OlJiccr in charge. 

7. The attention of the officer in charge shall be given in th(; 
first place to determining, cataloguing, arranging and preserving 
the collections undei his charge. He shall not, however, neglect 
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descriptive work subservient to these duties and shall be permitted 
to undertake investigations in various branches of Industrial Art, 
provided this does not interfere with his Museum work. 

8. The officer in charge shall, without detriment to his 
other duties and with the permission of the Trustees, be allowed 
to visit any part of India in furtherance of the work of the Museum, 
the travelling expenses for this being met from the budget 
sanctioned by the Trustees for the year. 

SECTION III. 

Regarding the Lending of Sjpeciinens. 

9. The officer in charge is permitted to lend specimens to 
properly authorized persons or associcitions, reporting such action 
to the Trustees. 

10. If the officer in charge considers that it is in the interests 
of the ^Juseum to refuse an application fur the loan of specimens, 
he shall be empowered to do so, referring the matter to the 
Trustees, if he considers it desirable. 

SECTION IV. 

Regarding Copyright of Specimens. 

11. No specimen may be photographed or mechanically 
reproduced in any manner except on an application being made 
to the officer in charge, who may, if he considers this necessary, 
refer the matter to tiie Trustees. 

12. Sketches and drawings may however be made, during 
the hours the Museum remains open to the public, of any of the 
objects, provided the^e are not required to be removed or taken 
out of their cases. In any other circumstances applications must 
be made to the officer in charge. 

SECTION V. 

Relntmg to the Library. 

13. The library shall be under the direct supervision of the 
officer in charge. 

14. All conespondence relating to the library sliall be con- 
ducted under the orders of the officer in charge. 

15. The following register books sfiall be kept: - 

(f) An order book, sliowing wliat books have been ordered, 
of wlioni they were ordered, their cost and when 
they were supplied. 

(ii) A register of books belonging to the Museum library, 
showing their registered number, title, date of re- 
ceipt, price, donor, edition, number of volumes, 
number of ])]ates, size, place and date of publication. 
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(ui) A register of photographs, negatives, drawings, maps, 
plans, etc., belonging to the Trustees, showing their 
registered number, date of receipt, how they were 
acquired, subject, etc. 

(tu) A register of all books removed from the library for the 
use of Museum officers. This register shall show 
the title and number of the book, the name of the 
person taking it, the date of its removal, and the 
date of its return, 

lb. As a general rule, books, copies of which are already 
accessible in other libraries in Calcutta, shall not be purchased 
for the Tvluseum library, the only exceptions being works which 
are so constantly in use by the officers of the Museum as to 
render it desirable to have copies in the Museum. 

17. In selecting books for purchase preference shall be given 
to works which, whether general monographs, periodicals, or 
descriptions of local collections, have reference to Oriental Ait. 

18. Under orders of the Government (Home Department 
No. 378b, dated 15th August 1870, confirmed, after withdrawal, 
by Revenue, Agricultural and Commerce Department No. 151. 
dated 15th February 1872), the Trustees are exempted from the 
operation of the rule which requires the juirchase of books, etc., 
to be made througli the agency of the Secretary of State for India. 

19. A list of books purchased each year by the Trustees, 
with their cost, shall be submitted to Gov^ernment annually with 
the Trustees' report (Revenue, Agricultural and Commerce Depart- 
ment No. 193, dated 10th April 1874). 

20. All books received for the library shall immediatelj" on 
receipt be stamped with the library stamp, and shall be entered 
in the register with a continuous numbering, the number and 
date of receipt being written in each book in the centre of the 
stamp. Each plate shall be carefully stamped on the back witli 
the library stamp. All new works shall be placed on tlie Trustees’ 
table for inspection at each monthly meeting 

21. All photographs, negatives, drawings, maps, plans, etc . 
acquired by the Trustees shall form part of the library, shall be 
stamped and numbered in the ^ame way as books, and shall be 
entered in separate registers. 

22. Donations to the library of books, drawings, photo- 
graphs, etc , shall be acknowledged officially by the officer in 
charge in the name of the Trustees on a lithographed or printed 
form. 

23. The officer in charge will include, in his annual report, a 
detailed list of the additions to the library made during the year, 
with the names of donors. 

24. No book, drawing, photograph or map, etc., entered in 
the library registers shall be removed from the Museum buildings 
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under any circumstances, except in the case of duplicate volumes 
set aside for the use of officers on tour. 

25. Any person wishing to consult the library for purposes 
of study can do so under such restrictions as the officer in charge 
shall consider necessary. Application should he made to the 
officer in charge either personally or in writing. 
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XU31BEK OF VISITORS. 11M4-11HT. 


The yearly average number of visitors, both Asiatics and 
Europeans, for the past 10 years is 643,688 ; Asiatics (male 
and female) 636,699 ; Europeans (male and female) 9 989, The 
lowest number of visitors during any year of the last decade 
was 503,377 for the year ending 31st March, 1910, the highest 
was 829,910 for the year ending 31st March, 1913. 


Number of Visitors from 1st April, 1904, to 31st March, 1905. 


Asiatics. Europeans. 


^tONTHs, 

— 

- 



1 Total. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

1 

April . . 

23,053 

0.166 

717 

186 

29.122 

May*. . 

14,964 

3.333 

272 

ilS 

1 18,687 

June . . 

36.748 

7.205 

594 

283 

: 44,830 

July . , 

47.740 

9,376 

455 

150 

' 57,730 

August 

41.161 

7,950 

428 

132 

49.671 

September . . 

39.518 

8.238 

450 

133 

i 4S.339 

October 

84.695 

lo,71!» 

620 

257 

101.291 

November* . . 

10,367 

4,692 

326 

148 

21.533 

December 

43.426 

7,572 

858 

391 

52.247 

January 

51,804 

10,328 

1.429 

764 

64.325 

February 

40.150 

i 8,482 

832 

597 

50.061 

^larch 

30.686 

i 7.814 

580 

295 

1 

! 39,375 

i 

Grand Total 

. . 470,321 

95,875 

7.561 

: 3.454 

1 577.211 


The number of visitors to the Museum during the 237 days on which the 
Institution was open to tlie j^enoral public was 577,211. or a daily averace 
of 2,438. 


Closed for minor repair-^ from l>t to 15th May and 1st to latli November. 
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Number of Visitors from 1st April, 1905, to 31st March, 19U6. 


Asiatics. 


Europeans. 


Months. 


T otae. 



ilale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 


April . . 

31.130 

7,748 

420 

132 

39,436 

May* 

17,079 

4,185 : 

295 

96 

21 ,055 

June . . 

34.996 

10.778 1 

358 

117 

46.249 

July . . 

47,463 

8,885 i 

381 

131 

56.860 

August 

43,516 

7,483 

320 

160 

51,479 

September . . 

40,857 

9,802 

385 

124 

51,168 

October 

80,926 

13,588 

462 

166 

95,142 

November* . . . . 

22,731 

3,584 ! 

284 

105 

26.704 

December 

47,032 

8,346 

694 

318 

56,390 

J anuary 

47.172 

9,789 ' 

1,279 

553 

58,793 

February 

44,525 

10,528 

1 ,059 

544 

56.656 

March 

33,337 

8,002 : 

884 , 

389 

42,612 

Grand Totae . . 

490.770 

102,718 

6,821 ' 

2835 

603,144 


The number of visitors to the Museum duriiicr the 237 days on which the 
Institution was open to the general public wa^ h03,l44. or a daily average 
of 2,544 persons. 


Number of Visitors from lat April, 1906, to 31st March, 1907. 



Asiatics. 

Europeans. 


^Months. 




— — — 

Total. 


Male. 

Female. 

:Male. 

Female. 


April , . 

28,080 

6,348 

626 

183 

:35.237 

May* 

13,416 

4.135 

202 

84 

17,837 

June . . 

31,808 

11,299 

460 

ir>2 

43,729 

July . . 

:17,825 

10.273 

375 

105 

48,578 

August 

:13,572 

8,117 

324 

106. 

42,119 

September . . 

63.168 

11,575 

571 

165 

75,479 

October 

' 48.5/4 

9,574 

529 

1 183 

58,860 

November* . . 

' 25,400 

5,659 

273 

107 

31.439 

December 

61.141 

8.686 

785 

' 403 

71.015 

January 

61.353 

15.7:39 

1.298 

526 

78,916 

February 

32.949 

7,679 

819 

i 245 

41,692 

March 

:13,473 

10,113 

1 507 

1 171 

! 

44,264 

t 

Grand Total . . 

470.759 

109,197 

6,76.9 

2.440 

' 589,105 


The number of visitors to the Museum during the 240 days on which the 
Institution was open to the general publi(; was 589, 1 (>.5, or'a daily average 
of 2,454. 


* Closed for minor repairs from 1st to iStli May and 1st to 15th 
November, 
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Number of Visitors from 1st April, 1907, to 31st March, 1908. 


Asiatics. Europeaxs. 


Months. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

To'l AL. 

Aprd . . 

30.887 

S.()87 

021 

139 

40.334 

May* . , 

14,380 

3,071 

244 

85 

18,080 

June . , 

35.380 

10.709 

38S 

117 

40,003 

July .. 

44.47r) 

11,403 

205 

74 

52.308 

August 

33.572 

8.21b 

312 

74 

42.108 

September . . 

30.445 

12.171 

352 

75 

52,043 

October , . 

02,233 

10.073 

405 

148 

73.459 

Xovember* . . 

14.110 

5.395 

180 

78 

10.703 

December 

41,515 

10.020 

732 

j 351 

52.017 

January 

44,107 

10.942 

583 

1 339 

50,01)1 

February 

48.088 

21 .259 

522 

; 258 

71.027 

March 

. . I 39,542 

1 

10.904 

400 

180 

51 .008 

Grand Total 

.. 1 448.733 

124.434 

5,»)70 

1 ,924 

580,101 


The niuaber of visitors to the ^lubeuin cIuitiie: the 237 days on which the 
Institution was open to the general public was oSOJiU, or a dailv a\'erae:e 
of 2.447. 


Number of Visitors from Ist April, 1908, to 31st March, 1909. 


As I AT K'S . I E U Jl O PE AX S . 


ilnxTHs. 





Tot AL. 


1 




:\rale. 

Female. I 

Male. 

Female. 


April . . 

35.118 

9,107 , 

411 

104 

44.800 

May* 

17.500 

3,051) i 

295 

54 

21.814 

June . . 

30,140 

11,002 ' 

580 

107 

48.789 

July . . 

33,034 

10.470 

3l>5 

90 

43,905 

August 

54.080 

11,833 ! 

471 

15(> 

07.440 

September . . . . 

45,400 

12.318 i 

442 

112 

58,302 

October 

70,450 

17.500 J 

511 

221 

97.004 

Xovember* . . 

10,128 

3,843 . 

270 

78 

20.310 

December 

30,000 

0.460 i 

724 

292 

38,148 

Jamiary 

37.722 

0,082 1 

077 

332 

! 47.813 

Februarv 

40,10)0 

8.074 1 

572 

230 

40,045 

March ‘ 

32,335 

5,713 ! 

377 

180 

38,611 

Grand Tot.\l . . 

458,753 

110,930 1 

5,095 

2,022 

577.406 


The number of visitors to tlie iMuheuni durinjr tlie 238 days on which the 
Institution was open to the general public was .')77.40(>, or a daily average 
of 2.42(». 


* Closed for minor repairs from l^t to 15th May and 1st to loth 
Xovember. 
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Number of Visitors from 1st April, 1909, to 31st March, 1910. 


Asiatic^. ErKOPi:A:xs. 


Muxths. 

Male. 

Eeniale. 

iSIale. 

Female. 

Total. 

April 

31,187 

5,005 

377 

141 

37. <>70 

Ma\ * 

lh,879 

4,842 

239 

97 

25.057 

J une . . 

29,()S1 

5,390 

289 

141 

;35,501 

July 

28,758 

5,429 

321 

112 

:34.<)20 

August 

37,782 

0.943 

342 

97 

45.104 

September . . 

34,727 

0,070 

321 

87 

41.805 

October 

73,095 

15.217 

574 

172 

89,058 

November* 

1 5,535 

4,020 

444 

294 

20,293 

December , . . , 

;34,552 

ij.itOo 

; 573 

245 

42,:3:35 

J anuar y 

40.912 

10.043 

' 1.12S 

443 

53,120 

Eebruary 

29.470 

9,042 

' 822 

390 1 

:39,730 

Martii 

30.285 

7.929 

. 023 

175 

39,012 

Gkaxd Total 

405,8r)9 

8! 0055 

1 0.053 

1 

2,400 

503.377 

The number of visitors to the 

■ MuMuim 

durinu: the 

237 days on 

which the 


Institution open to the general publie \va>. 503.377, or a dailv aveiaije 
of 2.1:23. 

Number of Visitors from 1st April, 1910, to 31st March, 1911. 


Asiatics*. Europeans. 


Months. 

- 


- - 

, 

Total. 


Male. 

Femaie. 

Male. 

Female, 


April . . 

28,090 

9,i)0S 

705 

430 

38,899 

May*.. 

17,053 

4.4< )5 

400 

174 

22,032 

June , . 

41.447 

10,735 

0).“)S 

233 

.59.073 

July .. 

51,852 

17,2.74 

91 )4 

273 

70,283 

August 

52.408 

17.0)80 

785 

234 

71 J(i7 

Septmnber . . 

53.904 

22.422 

0)95 

255 

77,270) 

Of‘toher 

98,21)3 i 

29,!):U 

1.2(4 

502 

129.9():5 

November* . . 

27,003 ‘ 

8,219 

533 

140 

:r>.H95 

December 

57.919 

15,1()7 

1.512 

70S 

75,:io0) 

January 

0)1,18!) ! 

21.854 

1 .0)04 

83!) 1 

85.481) 

February 

49,074 

1 7,070 

1,103 

558 ■ 

1 08,411 

March 

:i9,i7o 

12.048 

0)22 

288 

! .72.728 

Grvnd Total 

. . 577,4.32 

193,))02 

10.785 

4,700 

1 780. .71!) 

1 


The number of vi'^itors to the Mu^i'uin rluruiL; tlie 237 days on whieii the 
Institution was open to tin* njene>ral publn* \\a^ 7SO,510. or a dailv a\t'raire 
of3.3lS 


* (;lo-od for minor repairs from 1st to 15th ^lay and Nt to 1.5th 
November. 
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Number of Visitors from 1st April, 

1911, 

to 31st March, 1912. 


^ Asiatics, 

Elhopeaxs. 


Months. 





'J'o'i al. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 


Api il . . 

31.()40 

9.543 

424 

142 

41.755 

Mav* . 

12.780 

4.J 1 1 

313 

90 

17.3(M) 

June . . 

43.082 

15.7SO 

302 

h»i 

.79.205 

Julv . . 

42.5(15 

m.8i7 

322 

93 

53,827 

Aucrust 

3S,r)28 

9,708 

27() 

IbS 

48,840 

September . . 

50.994 

13,245 

323 

180 

1)4,742 

October 

72.332 

25,4( Mi 

3()9 

14(> 

98,253 

November* . 

13.81)3 

3.9li2 

220 

12‘* 

18.174 

December 

42,285 

8.388 

805 

284 

51 ,822 

January 

47,732 

12.807 

1.301 

Sl(> 

(>2,(>5(> 

February 

33.152 

9.8(.)7 

804 

4(i5 

44.22s 

March 

32.519 

9,78(i 

510 

195 

43.010 

(tHano Total 

. . 4()i.584 

133.450 

(i.o2‘) 

2.809 

(i03.872 


Tilt* imuibor of to the ^lo-^oiun duriiiLi the 234 day-? on which the 

Institution was open to the general inihlic wa^' (i()3.S72. or a daily average 
ot 2,r>S4. 


Number of Visitors from 1st April, 1912. to 31st March, 1913. 



' Asiatic^. 

Fr kopj:ans. 


Months. 

1 

^lalt*. 1 F(*maie, 

^lalf. Female. 

TorvL. 


Apvil . . 

31 .903 

14.282 

43!( 

185 

4(i..so9 

May* 

19.059 

9.5 is 

181) 

81 

2S.S44 

JuiK* . . 

47.943 

14.15(» 

418 

209 

(>2.72() 

Juh' 

73.984 

27.247 1 

434 

189 

101,854 

August 

4(i.0S4 

14,148 

444 

202 

() 1.538 

Septiunber 

(>4,340 

24.(>27 

005 

402 

89. ‘980 

October 

77,979 

24.49!( 

0)27 

407 

103.512 

November* . . 

31 .535 

10.294 

35S 

150 

42.343 

Docemlu'r 

( >0,790 

17.031 

1 ,074 

()5l 

SO. 140 

January 

52.044 

19,345 

980 

7( )3 

73.072 

Feliruary 

48,033 

lt>,2(>t> 

810 i 

527 

(>5.1)30) 

March 

51 .324 

20,912 

740 ^ 

40)8 

73,450 

(I RAND Total . . 

005,(>24 

212,925 

T.l.'l , 

4.240 

829,910 


I 


The number of visitors to the Mu-euin durinp: the 23S days on which the 
Institution was open to tin* public was 82lh9l0, or a d<uly a\erage 

of 3,4S7. 


* Closed for minor repairs from 1st to 15th ^lay and Ist to 15th 
November. 
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Xamber of Visitors from 1st April, 1913, to 31st March, 1914. 



As 

[ATJes. 

lAt'KOCKANS. 


Months. 





T<4r KL. 


:\rait*. 

( Fc'inale. 

Male. 

Female. 


April . . 

4S.r)4') 


142 

214 

07.8S0 

4Iay^.. 

l!o.oS~) 

I 4.072 

;i ):i 

140 

:J7J04 

June . . 

44,1)11) 

]s.4r)4 

4 s;-; 

244 

os. 271 

July . . 

o2j*:U 

. I4.;m 

717 

271 ) 

72.784 

Auiiu-t 

olJAr'.i) 

ls.L;)i, 

7i')7 

:30t'. 

72.2:i4 

September . . 

(ih.TiO 

:;o.2h7 

e.:i4 

24.4 

1U7.S!)1 

October 

THjiLN 

- 2:h444 

774 

414 

47.447 

Xoveinber* . . 

21 ,4'A 

4.:’>n4 

112 

2:Fs 

41 .los 

December 

ol\S17 

l!h0.)7 

472 

747 

74.441 

January r 

.*>1 ).lo4 

id. ,744 

7:;:^ 

44S 

7'> 4- 77 

February 

o ).:y^ ) 

14,01 1 

7:17 

1.47 

70..71 .7 

AFarch 

44. S!);^ 

Is. 717 

7s7 

:;s:; 

04.7S4 

(Fkvnd boTAL 

o.s;hOln 

221.4:17 

7.144 

t 021 

Slo, 117 


Till' iiumhrr of vi-^itor^ To tlir dur'tiu tin 2*^] 

Iri'^titulioa was opTii to tlio jxildi'- u,l^ Slo i lo. 

of 


oil x\ Inch tlic 
or a t_lai]\- avc!'aL’'o 


rio-^ed for minor r♦^pa[r'^ from l-.r to loth AFas .nnl 1-t ti' lotli 
Xo\'oml>or. 

T(_'Io'!ed from li?th to I'jMi .hinii.iry on ,c-''oiint of r'cntcnarv <'c]chia' 
tiori'^. 



APPENDIX IV. 


LIST OF ME3IliERS OF THE HOARD OF TRFSTEES 
PAST AND PRESENT. 




BOAKl) OF TKF.STEES. January. 1014. 

[The name of the electing body, etc., is given in brackets in the case of each 

Tru^stee.] 

Chairman. 

The Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mookeejee, Kt., C.S.I., M.A., 
D.L., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.R.A.S., F.A.S.B., etc. (A.S.B.) 

Vice-Chairman, 

H. H. Hayden, C.I.E., B.A.. B.A.I., Hon. D.Sc., F.G S., F.A.S.B., 
Director of the Geological Survey of India (ex officio). 

Hon. Treasurer. 

The Hon. Raja Reshee Case Law, C.I.E. (Trustees.) 
Secretary (ex officio). 

N. Annandale, B.A., D.Sc., F.A.S.B., C.M.Z.S., F.L.S., 
Superintendent. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Carmichael of Skirling, G.C.LE , K.C.M.G., 

etc. (Trustees.) 

H. G. Tomkins, C I.E., Accountant General of Bengal {ex 
F.R.A.S. officio). 

Percy Brown ^ A. R.C. A. .. Principal, Government School of 

Art, Calcutta (ex officio). 

J. H. Marshall, C.I.E. , Diiector General of Archaeology in 
Litt.D., F.S.A. . . India {ex officio). 

C. C. Calder, B.Sc., F.L.S. Offg. Director, Botanical Survey of 

India (ex officio). 

H. G. Graves . . . . Patent Secretary, by designation 

(Government of India). 

H. F. Samman, I.C.S. .. (Government of Bengal). 

Sir Rajendra Nath Mooker- (Government of Bengal), 
jee, K. C.I.E. 

J. B. Lloyd . . . . (Bengal Chamber of Commerce). 

The Hon. Maharaja Bahadur Sir Prodyot Coomar Tagore, Kt. 

(British Indian Association). 

The Hon. Dr. Deva Prasad (Calcutta University). 

Sarbadhikari, C.I.E., 

M.A., Litt.D. 

Tlie Hon. Mr. W. VV. (Goveinment of Bengal). 

Hornell, M.A. 



FORMER TEE ST EES 


Date ot 
appointment. 
June, 1800 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Jan., 18t)7 

Apl. , 1 80)7 

Oct., 180)7 

Feb., 1870 

May. 1870 

Oct., 1870 

Dec.. 187- 

Feb., 1878 

Apl., 1878 

May, 1878 

May, 187T 

Feb.. 1878 

Feb.. 1878 

Mar., 1878 

.lane, 1878 

Apl.. l87o 

Apl., 1870» 
Feb., 1877 
Feb.. 1877 
Feb., 1870 


Ex Officio. 


The Hon. Sir Ihnne'^ 
Peacoek 

The Rt. Rev R. .Milrnan. 
DD. 

The Hon. Mr. H. S Maine 

E. (7 Hayley, I.C S 

T. Oldhaui. LL.D. 

•J. Fayrer, ^l.D. . . 

H. P>. Meilhrutt 

The Hon !Mi’. W S. S^ton 
Karr, I (’.S. 

The Hon ^Ir. J. P> Phear 
, , . . Sll K. (.'eucli 

., IVlr. J P. Xorrn.ni 
H. J.. Darnpier. ICS. 

A. (' hyall.lCS. 

Col. H. H\de. K i: 

H. R. MeOH. ^>Tt . 

A P. Hom)*I 1, I t .8 

The Hon Mr K ( P>a> le> . 
C.S.I.. I C.S. 

Tlie Hon Mr. .\ .Mai - 
Plier'^on 

Tlie Hnn A Hobhon^. 

Sir i t ( ran li 

Sir p. i ' P»,i\ li>\ . 
K.O S I . I.C S 
H P> .Medheott . 

H. A. Manirle-,, 1 ( .S 
'D. M Raiboiir 

\V 'V I ilanfoi 1 1 


( Tiiel Jmtiee ot the Hij^lj 
Court. 

Lord Hi-'lif^p of (_ aleiitta. 

Vire-ClniiK'ellor ol the Cal- 
eutta L ni\ er^ity. 

Set y . C7o\ t of Inrha. Home 
Department. 

Siipdt. . CR‘ol. Survey of India. 
Pre--. . A'^iatic Soeietv of 
Rental 

Otfu- Suptlt . Oeol. Suivey of 
India. 

\hee-Chaneellor oi the Cal- 
eutta Cmver'-ity, 

Pre-, . Auatie Snch'ty of 
ReiiLial. 

chu*t .Jil-t’ee o[ the H l^h 
( oui t 

Ohii'. Cluel Ju'-tne of the 
HiL^h Couit. 

.')ee\ . ( rn\ t ot India. Home 
I )epai’tnient. 

Sef V .(iovr of India Home 
iR'pai rii )‘nr 

I E e- . n Si m hU \ ot 

ICuiLia] 

OIL Si i j ii ( C'l »] Sm \ e\ of 
1 m lia 

Srev , (Civt ot India. Heine 
1 lep.n Mnent. 

Pi e». . A'^ia t ii S, M !,>t \ Ilf 
1 '>en'..ial 

< )ttC ( liter 8 U'-t n )> Ilf the 

H iiili ( 't M irt. 

\lei -( hrUH ellol' < »t 1 lie < 'al- 
' ut fa Cnn er->!t \ 

( l]’i*r .) n-tie,‘ nt tli.> H luHl 

< 'laii t 

hie- \-!<ltl( Sni'irtV of 

Snpdt., (Rm)] 8ui \ e\ t»f Inijia. 
.\» ei aintant ( leneiMl 

< )1L Aei ( luntant ( ienei a! 

Oftii Supdt , ( Jeo). Survi'v or 

India, and Pri'«. . X^iatje 
Soeietv or Pienirjil 
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li 


Date of 
appointment. 


Dec.. 

1877 

. . The Hon. Mr. J. O'Kinealy 

Secy.,(iox-t .>t In<iia, Home 
Department. 

Apl.. 

1878 

. C. Bernard, C.S.I. 

Sec>..Goxt. of India. Home 
Department. 

May. 

1878 

. . ! C. Kiernander 

Accountant General, 

Oct., 

1878 

. . J. We.^tland 

A(a-ountant General, 

Jan., 

1880 

. . Dr. T. K. Lewi'^ 

Offg. for the Pres- . A?>iatic 
Society of Bengal. H. B. 
Medlicott (Trustee C/’ offi- 
c?o). 

Mar., 

1880 

. . H. F. Cloo'^touii . , 

Offg. Accountant General. 

Dec. , 

1880 

. . D. Harbour 


Feb., 

1881 

. . The Hon. Mr. C. Grant . . 

Secy.. Goxt. of India. Home 
Department. 

Apr. . 

1881 

. . 1 The Hon. Sir Addev Eden. 

: K.C.S.l. 

Prc'^.. Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

May, 

1881 

. . 1 A. P. MacDonell . . 

Otfg. Accountant General. 

Sep., 

1881 

. . R. Lofran . . 


do. 

. . A. Mackenzie . . 

Secy.. Govt, of India. Hume 
Depaitment. 

Xov., 

1881 

. , S. Jacob 

Otfg. Accountant (Tenoral. 

Jan. , 

1882 

A. P. MacDonnell 


Apl. , 

1882 

. . J. A. Cook 


Mas , 

1882 

. . 1 The Hon. Mr. H. J. Rex- 
nolds, T.( '.S. 

Pres.. Asiatic* Society of 
Bengal 

:May, 

1882 

. . S. Jacol) . . 

Offg. Accountant General, 

J uiie . 

1882 

. . E. T. Atkin^ou 


July, 

1882 

.. J. A. Cook 


Auo;. , 

1882 

. . S. Jacob 


Dec. , 

1882 

. - A. C. Tupp 


Feb., 

1883 

. . E. C. Buck. I.C.S. 

*Secx.. Gox't. of India. Rex’ 
and Aiiril. Department, 

Aufr. . 

1883 

. . E. W. Kellner 

Otfg- Accountant (hmeral 

Oct. , 

1883 

.. A. C. Tupp 


Xov.. 

1883 

- . J. Pj. Gooke 


Xov., 

1884 

- p]. J. Sinkinson 


Jan , 

1884 

Pk T .Vtkin-^on 


Fet. . 

1884 

H. P5 Blanford. F.R S. . 

Prt''.. A-'ati( Societx of 

Bengal. 

Mar., 

1884 

R Lonjan . . 

Acrountaiit General, Bengal. 

Apr. . 

1884 

Pk T Atkin''on 


Feb , 

1885 

Rajeiidra Tala iMittra . 
Rai Bahadur, ( \ l.Pk , 
LL.D 

Pr<‘- . A-iatic Societv of 
BeiiLMl 

Feb.. 

1880 

Pk T. .Vtkin^m 

Prt"... A^jatie Society of 
Bengal. 

Max . 

1 88(i 

K. W. KkJlner 

A(*( ountant (huieral, Beuual. 

Jan.. 

1 S87 

K. 'V. .VTkin-'on . 1 ( ' S 


Apr . 

1801 

( ) T. Harrox\ . 1 ( '.S. 


:\lar.. 

1802 

K. Pk Haiiiiltiei . . 

OftL. A< 1 ounr<iut (Jeiu*ral. 
Bengal. 


1893 

(). ’\\ Harr<l\^ , I,( ’.S 

Ai-eountaut (iont'ral. Bengal. 

Kt‘l) , 

1804 

G. PI Mani'-tx'. l.G S 


.\,.i . 

1805 

A K Gnx. ITS.. 

Ohg. .Vc< ouiitani ( hMier.iI. 


HtMiLral 


* t rnn'^frtrrii tn>in Hour* I)<‘{)iU'tit)«‘nr . u* Sroy . 

Ko\ . and Acricult. Dopartineiit. )>y order of (Tovornmeiit 
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Date of 
appointment. 


jMar. 

189C 

. . R. E. Hamilton . 

Otfg. Accountant General, 
Bengal. 

do. 

. . T. H. S. Biddulph 

Olfg. Aceoiuitant General, 
Bengal. 

do. 

. . R. E. Hamilton 

Accountant General, Bengal. 

May 

1897 

. . T. H. Biggs 

Ofig. Accountant General, 
Bengal. 

Mar. 

1898 

. . \V. L. Harvev. I.C.S. 

Ac countant General. Bengal. 

Apl.. 

1898 

. . W H. Bobbie 

Ollg Accountant General, 
Bengal. 

May. 

1898 

. . W. H. Michael, I.C.S. 

Otlg. Accountant General, 
Bengal. 

Nov. 

. 1899 

J. C. PI. Branson. I.C.S. . 

Accountant General, Bengal. 

Oct. , 

1900 

. . W. H. Dobbie 

Otlg. Accountant General, 
Bengal. 

Apr. 

1901 

\V. H. ^Michael. I.C.S. 

Accountant General. Bengal. 

July 

1904 

. J. C. K. Bran -on. I.C.S. . . 
M. F. Oauntlett. I.C.S. . 


Aug. 

1904 

. . J. C. E. Bran-on, I.C:S. . 


^Vlay, 

190.7 

, . H. Keene. I.C.S. , . 

Otlg. Accountant General, 
Bengal. 

Aug. 

1905 

. . A. M. Brig^tocke. I.C.S.. . 

Otfg. Accountant General, 
Bengal, 

Apr. 

1907 

. . \V. S. Adie, I.C.S. 

Oh’g Accountant General, 
Bengal. 

Oct. , 

1907 

. . J. C. E. Bran-on, I.C.S. . 

Accountant General. Bengal. 

Nov. 

, 1909 

M. F. Gauntlett, I.C.S. . . 


June 

. 1910 

. . T. H. I). La Touche, 
F.G S. 

Ohg. Director, Geol. Survey 
of India. 

do. 

J. Ph, Vogel. Ph.D. 

Olfg. Director General of 
Arc}iaeolt)gv. 

do. 

. . I. H. Burkill, M.A. 

Olticer in charge. Industrial 
Section. 

Aug. 

1011 

. , Rai N, G. Ba-^u Bahadur, 
j C.I.E. 

Ofig. Accountant General, 
Bengal. 

Sep., 

1011 

. . ; S. W. Kemp. B.A. 

Otlg, Supdt.. /ool, and 
Anthrop. Section. 

Jan. 

1912 

. . 1 Major A. T. Gage, I.M.S. 

Ullicer in charge. Industrial 
Section. 

Mar. 

1912 

. . A. N. Tagore 

Oltg. Principal, School of Art. 

Apl. , 

1912 

. H, X. Bo.e 

June 

, 1012 

. , S. W. Kemp, B.A. 

Olfg. Supdt.. Zool. and 
Antlirop. Section. 

Jan. 

1913 

A. N. Tagore 

Offg. Principal, School of Art. 

Mar. 

191,3 

. . S. W. Kernp, B.A. 

Offg. Supdt,, Zool, and 


Antiirop, Section. 


Nominated by the Governor General in Council. 


June, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Apl., 18(38 
Aug., 18(38 
June, 1860 


TlieHon. ^Ir. J. P. Xorman 
A. Eden, I.C’.S, 
A. (xrote, LC.S. . . 

V. H. vSchalch. I. (AS. 

H. L. Dampier, I.C.S. 

J. Fayrer, M.D. . . 

Babu Kajendralal Mullick, 
Rai Bahadur. 


1 iC€ the Hon. A. Eden. 
lAce A. (j-rote. 

Vice H. Schalch. 
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Date of 
appointment 



June, 

1860 

Col. H. L. Thuillier, C.S.I. 

Offg. tor E. C. Bay ley, Vice- 
Chancellor of the CniVersity. 

Aug.. 

1860 

Col. H. L. Thuillier, ('.S.I. 

TT*ce H. L. Dampier. 

do. 

C. B. Clarke 

Offg. for E. C. Bay ley, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University. 

Feb.. 

1871 

Raja Jotendro ^Mohim 
Tagore. 

Offg. for J. P. Xorman, Olfg. 
Chief Justice. 

Aug., 

1871 

A. O. Hume, C B. 

Oft’g. for E. C. Bay ley, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, 
^■ice C. B. Clarke, re-^igned. 

Dee., 

1871 

Raja Jotendro Mohim 
Tagore. 

Virp J. P. Xorman. 

Apl.. 

1872 

Col H. Hvde, R.E. 

Vice Dr. Favrer. 

Xov.. 

1873 

A. O- Hume, C.B. 

Vice Col. Hvde. 

Jan. , 

1877 

Maj.-Genl. A. Cunning- 
ham, R.E.. C.S.I. 

Additional Trustee under 

Act XXTI of 1876. 

Feb , 

1878 

Col. J. T. Walker. R.E.. 
C.B. 

Vice Maj.-C7eiiL Thuillier. 

Aug., 

1884 

Lt.-Col. H. R. Thu'llier. 
R.E. 

Vice Lt.-Genl. J. T. Walker, 
retired 

^[ar. , 

1887 

Dr. J. BuT-ge>>. C.I.E.. 
LL.D. 

Vice Z^Iaj.-Genl. Sir A. Cun- 
ningham, retired. 

Apl.. 

1887 

Surgn -iMajor CL King, iM.B. 

Vice Raj Rajendralal Mullick. 


1889 

J. Eliot 

Vice A. 0. Hume. 

Apl , 

1801 

H H. RiMey, I.C.S. 

TTVc Dr. J. EJurgess. 

Aui^. . 

1893 

E. Thurston 

Vice the Hon. H. H. Ribley. 

Feb. . 

189,5 

C<il. C’. Strahan. R.E. 

Vice Col. H. R. Thuillier. 

Sf'p. . 

1894 

R. E, S. Thomas 

Vice E. Tliur>.ton. 

Sep. . 

1896 

, Malmraj Kumar Prodyot 
C'ooinar Tagore. 

Maliaraja Sir J. M. 
Tagore. 

Apl.. 

1898 

Maj. D. Prain, I.iJ.S. 

Sir (t King, retired. 

Nlay. 

1899 

A. Tocher . . 

Lrr R. E S Tiiomas, re 

bigllLMl. 

Oct., 

1899 

Lt -Col. St, G. C. Crore. 
R.E. 

ITVc Maj.-Genl. C. Strahan, 
resigned. 

Mar., 

19U4 

Lt.-Col. F. B. Longe, R.E, 

Pfcr Col. St (L C, Gore, 
letired. 

do. 

, G. T. Walker. M.A., 
F.R.S. 

Vice Sir J. Eliot, retired. 

Feb.. 

100<i 

! N. McLeod 

A. Tocher, resigned. 

Mar.. 

lt»07 

Ca])t A. T. Gage. I.^l.S. . . 

T"fce Lt.-Col. D. I^rain. retired. 

May, 

1907 

: L. Smith . . 

TT ’p X. MrLeod. resigned. 

June, 

1910 

J. W. Meare-^ 

1 

I^y designation (Patent Secre- 
tary. ) 


Nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 


Jan., 1887 

P. Xolan, I.C.S. . . 

Act 1 \ of 188 i . 

do. 

M. Finucaiie, I.C.S. 


do. • 

. . A. Simson 


do. 

. . Haji Jakaria Xnr Ma- 
homed. 


do. 

. . Babu Amrita Xath M it ter 


Sep., 1889 

Princt' Jehan Kadcr iMir/.a 

TT’cr Haji Jakaria Xnr 

Bahadur. 

homed. 

iMar., 1891 

V. E. Bui kland, I.C.S, 

Vice P. Xolan. 

Apl.. 1891 

. . J, D. Maxwell 

Vice A. Simson. 
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Date of 
apx:)ointoient. 
:Mav. 1S02 
.May. 1891? 
July, 
do. 
do. 


Alar. , 

ISIM 

Apl., 

im 

July, 

1S<M 


— 

18h7 

July, 


Xov'. , 

1S97 

Alar., 

1S9S 

June, 

1S9S 

Oct. , 

189.S 

Alar. . 

1899 

Apl.. 

1899 

Alio.. 

1S!»«) 

Dee. , 

189! > 

— 

1!H12 

do. 

d< 

'>• 

Alar. , 

1 !«_>.'» 

July. 

1905 

— 

190(> 

Apl., 

1907 

Dec. , 

1!H>7 

June. 

1908 

J uly . 

J909 

June, 

1910 

Dec. , 

1910 

Jan. . 

1912 


W. L'. Macplierrioii, I.C.S. ; Vice M. Fjnucane. 

A. Sjiii-on . . . . . . Vice J. D. Maxwell 

AV. Alaude, l.C'.S. . - , . l^ice ('. E Bucklaiid. 

The Hon. Mr. H. H. Ri>.iev Vice \V. Maude. 

('. E. Buekland. I.C.S. .'. Vice H. H. Ridey. 

P. Lyon. l.C'.S . Vice AV. C'. MaoPherson 

The Hon. Mr. Al. Finueane. Vicf C. E Buekland. 

I.C.S. 

Alouhi Abdul Jubhar, , Vt< f The Hon. Prince Sir 
Khaii Bahadur, C.I.E. Jahan Kader Alirza Ala- 
homed AVahed Ah. 

\V. (.' AlaePherson. I.C.S Vive P. C. Lyon. 

Tlie Hon. Sahibzada AIu- Vice Aloulvi Abdul Jubbar, 
hammed Bukhtvar Shah. Khan Bahadur. 

C I.E. 

P. C. Lyon, I.C.S, . . ' Vice AAh C. AlaePherson. 

! D. J. AlaePherson, I.C.S.. Vice Al. Finueane. 

C.I.E. 

The Hon. Air. AL Finueane. Vice D. J. AlaePherson. 

I.C.S.. C.S.I. 

F. A. Slacke. I.C.S. . . Virr Af, Finueane 
I T lie Hon. Air. Al. Finueane, 

I C.S., C.S.I. 

Col. T. H. Hendlev, T.Al.S. , , Vive A. Simson. 

C.I.E. 

I The Hon. Air. F. A, Slacke, Vive Al. Finueane. 

' I.C.S. 

S. L. ALaddox, I.C.S. . . ! Vice P. C. Lvon. 

C. G. H. Allen, I.C.S. . . ' 

G. H. Sutherland . . Vice Col. T. H. Hendlex . 

The Hon. Air, A. Earle, 

' 1 C.S. 

The Hon. Air. R. AA^. Car- Ihce A. Earle, 
lyle, I.C.S., C.I.E. 

X D. Beatson Bell, I.C.S. ! Vice S. L. Aladdox. 

C. E. A. AV. Oldham, I.C.S. 

The Hon. Air. E. A. Gait - . Vice R. AAh C'arlvle. 

AAh R. Gourlay, I.C.S. . , Vice (\ E. A. AA^^. Oldham. 

The Hon. Air. F. AAA Duke , Vice E. A. Gait. 

The Hon. Sir C. Allen . . j Vice F. AAh Duke. 
Sliamsiil-uliiia Alahomed ' 

Yusoof, Khan Bahadur. 

J. G Cummin;^, I.C.S. , . Vice AV. R. Gourlay. 

The Hon. Air. J. H. Kerr, 1 ice G. Cummin <>•. 

I.C.S.. C.I.E. 


Nominated by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


June, 18br> 

. . J. Fax rer, AI.D. 

do. 

. . S. B. Partridge. Al. 

do. 

. . \A\ S. Atkinson 

do. 

. . H. F. B Ian ford 

Sep., I8bs 

. . j Co! J. E. Gas'trell 

Alay, 1871 

. . ! Dr. F Stoliezka . . 

Alar., 1872 

. . i Col. J. E. Gastreli 

July, 1878 

. . Col. J. E. Gastrell 


Off^- tor E. C. Baxley, Presi- 
dent. 


OftV- tor Dr. T. Oldham, 
President. 

Vice Dr. Partridge. 

Offg. for Dr. T. Oldham, 
President. 

Vice Dr. Stoliezka. 
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Date of 
appointinont. 


Apl.. 

1874 

. . J. <Aeogliegaii, l.C.S. . . ■ 

ilar. . 

187o 

. . S. B. Partridge. M.D 

Apl., 

187J 

. . T. R. Lewis, M.B. 

June, 

1877) 

.. Col. H. Hyde. K.E. 

Mar. , 

187<-> 

- - Capt. J. Waterhouse 

do. 

- - H. Bluchniann. M.A. 

Apl.. 

1876 

. T. R. Lewis. M.B. 

ilar. , 

1877 

. . T. S. Isaac, C.E. . . 

Aug. , 

1878 

• . E. Gay 

Sep. , 

1878 

. . C. H. Tawney 

Dec. , 

1878 

. . H. Beverlev 

Oct., 

1879 

. . Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle . . 

Jan. , 

1880 

- • J. Craw ford 

do. 

- - Dr. T. R. Lewis . . 

Mav, 

1880 

. . A. Pedler 

Mav, 

1881 

. . J. Eliot 

Feb , 

1882 

. . !Maj. J. \Vaterhi>u->e 

Dr. H. W. McCann 

Mar., 

1884 

‘ • The Hon. ]Mr. H. J. Rey- 
nolds, i.C'.8. 

J une , 

1884 

. . F. E. Pargiter 

Feb., 

188b 

• . H. F. Blanford. F.R.S. . , 

do. 

. . Babu Rajendralala iMittra . 
Rai Bahadur. (M.E. , 
LL D. 

Xov., 

IHHii 

• • E. Gav 

Jan. , 

1887 

. . E. T. Atkinson. l.C.S. . . 

— 

1887 

. . A. Pedler 

do. 

• . Surg.-Maj. D. D. (.'iinning- 
ham. 

Feb., 

1890 

• - C. Little 

Mav, 

1890 

H. Beveridge, l.C.S. 

Feb., 

1891 

• . Sir A. W. Croft, K.CM.E. 

May, 

1892 

Tlie Hon, Dr. Molauidra 
Lai Sircar. (M.E 

Feb. , 

1898 

. . R. D. Oldham 

Jan., 

1898 

. . i G. W. Kiichler 

May, 

1899 

- . ; His (hace the Most Rev, 
Dr. Paul (doethals, S.J. 

J an. , 

1901 

.. T. H. Holland, F.G.S. .. 

Feb., 

1902 

. . W. K. Dods 

F'eb. , 

1903 

Sir J. A. Bourdillon. 
K.(M.E. 

Feb. , 

1905 

. J . iVIacdarlane 

Apl., 

1900 

. R. I\ Ashton 

Dec., 

190() 

. . Lt -(\)1. D. C. Phillott. 
l.A. 

Fob., 

1908 

.. Lt.-CV)l. G. F. A. Harris. 
J.M.S. 

Feb. , 

1910 

. . Lt -Col. F. P. Mavnard. 
M.B., F.R.C.S. 


V ic€ H. 1^. -Blaniord. 

Vice J. Geoghegaii. 

Offg, for Dr. T. Oldham, 
President. 

Vfcr \V. S. AtkiiiMm, 

Viet Col. Hyde. 

Vicf Dr. Partridge. 

V tee Col J. E Ga-stiell. 
Additional Trustee under 
Aet XXII of 1870. 

Vice H. Blochmaiin. deceased. 

E. O-ay, resigned. 

Vice T. R. Lewis, resigned. 
Viet T. S. Ij'aac, realigned 
Vice Maj. J. Waterhnu'-e. 

Vice H. B. Medlicott (an e.v- 
olficio Trustee). 

Vice J. Crawford. 

Vu'c A. Pedler. 

Vice H. Tawney. 

H. Beverley. 

Vice J. Eliot. 

TT'ce Dr. H. W McCann, 
deceased. 

CdVr E. E. I^ariuter 

[nolds. 

P/(R The Hon. H. J, Rey- 

Pjxr H. F. Blaiiford. 

Pu*r E. T. Atkinson. 

Cnr Raja Rajendra Lala 
Mittra 

IdVr E Gay, resigned. 

Idee H Be\'t‘ridge. 

Id'ce 8ir A. AV. Croft. 

r/ce I8urg. Lt.-Col. D, D. 

Cunningham. 

Idee Little, re-'igned. 

TdV^^ Dr. A. F. R, Hoernle, 
retired. 

IdH R. D. Oldham. 

Vice W K. Dods. 

Id’rr Dr. M. L. Sircar, de- 
ceased. 

IdVf Sir A. lV‘dler, retired, 
id'er J. Macfarlane, deceased. 

Lhv G. W. Kiichler, 


ldC( l.t.-Col. G. F. A. Harris. 
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Elected by the Board of Trustees. 


Date of 


appointment. 


Feb., 

1877 

. . H. J. Reynolds . . 

do. 

H. F. Blanford 

do. 

. Bahu Rajendralala^Mitt la. 
Rai Bahadur, LL D. 

June, 1878 

. . The Hon. Mr. A Mackenzie 

Dec., 

1879 

. . The Hon. Mr. H. J. Rey- 
nolds. 

May, 

1882 

. . F. J. Fergusson 

Feb., 

1883 

The Hon. Col S. T. Trevor. 

! R.E. 

do. 

E. T. Atkiu-^ou 


Dec. , 

1884 

R. Logan 

Mar. , 

188.3 

. Maj. J. Waterh 



C. H. Tawnev 


Jan. , 

1887 

. Lt-C.)l R. V. Riddell. 
R.E. 

an. , 

1887 

. . H. B. Medheott. F.R.S. . . 

do. 

Dr. J. Scullv 

June, 

1887 

. Dr. \V. King 

J uly , 

1887 

. Lt.-Col (L S. Xeill 

July, 

1880 

. . E. T. AtkiU'^tin 

Sep., 

1880 

Col A. \V. Band 

do. 

Major .1. H. Sadler 

[C.S 1. 

Dec. , 

ISOI) 

. Sir.!. W. Edgar, K.C.I.E 

May, 

1802 

. G. A. (h'ieison, I.C.S. 

Aug., 180.3 

W. B. Gw ytlier 

Feb., 

1801 

Sir A. \V Cruft, K C.LE. 

Sep. , 

1804 

C. L Grie^bach, C l.E. 

Xov. , 

180() 

. The Hon. Mr H. H, Rislev 

Mar. , 

1807 

\V B. Colvihe 

May, 1807 

E. Upton . . 

June, 

1807 

. F. J Rowe 

Jan. , 

lO(Ji) 

The Hon. .jLi>.tice Stanley. 
Q.C. 

do. 

The Hr>n .Li’^tice Haring- 
ton. 

do. 

. R. 1). Oldham 

do. 

. A. For.-,\ th 

Jan., 

100.3 

. Col. G. ^I. Porter, R E. . 

Apl.. 

1007 

. . F. Xoel- Baton 

Xov.. 

1007 

B. K. F'lnnunore , . 

do. 

Maharaj .Vdhiraj (>f 

Burdw an. 

Jan. , 

1010 

. Dr. E. 1). R(».s . . 

do. 

F. St. Geoige Manners 
Smith. 

June, 

1010 

. . Lt.-Col D. C. Phillott, 1 A. 

do. 

. . .Maj. A. T. Gage, L.M.S. . . 


Under Act XXII of 187(>. 


Vice H. J. Kevnolds. 

Vice A. ^MacKenzie. 

Vice H. J. Reynolds 
Vice F. J. Fergusson. 

Vice H. F Blauford (Pres., 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
e.c-offirio Fni'?tee-^). 

Vice E. T. Atkni'-on (Ae- 
coLintaut General, Bengal, 
c X-Off} r io T r tee ) . 

1 Iff K. LoLran. resigned. 

\ic(^ Dr. Kajtaidra Lala 
MittVci ( l^re-,. .A'-iatie Society 
of Reiii^al, f c~ofJicio Trustee). 
1 ice Tile Hon. Col S. T. 
Tre\-or. 

/ Act 1\ of ISST- Two addi- 
i t !< »na] Tru'^tees. 

Vicf H. R. Medheott. 

Vin Lt -Col. R. V. Riddell 
Vi^r Col G. S. Xeill 
\'ice C- H Tawney. 
i'lCf E T. Atkui.Min (Ac- 
' 'ountant-i kmera 1 . Bengal . 
( x-offirio Truste*e). 

T if ! ^taj. J. H. Sadia*. 

Vicf Sir J W. Kdgar. 

ViCf Surg.-Ha). J. Scully. 

Vice ( ‘ol A. W. Baird. 

Vice Dr. W. King 
Vice ( ’ L. ( Ine^liacli 
Viff Sir A. ( 'roft. 

I ll A. (d’ier.'^on. 

1 Iff ( 'ol J. \\ ateriiou'^^*. 

I /cr F, .J. Rowe. 


i ift R. I), Oldham. 
i'lff Sm* H. H. Hisley. 

W B. Gwy tiler. 
Vice .V. Forsyth. 

I ice Col (jT. ^1. Porter. 
I lie B. K Finniinore. 
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Nominated by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 


Date of 
appointment. 
Jan., 1912 
June, 1910 
Dec., 1910 
Dec., 1911 


I. H. Burkill, M.A, 
Sir G. Sutherland 
R. P. Ashton 
R. G D. Thomas. 


V'ire Maj. A. T. Gage. T.M.S. 


Vice Sir G. Sutherland. 
Vice K. P. Ashton. 


Nominated bv the British Indian Association. 


June, 1910 


. . Maharaja Sir Prodyot 
Coomar Tagore (re- 
elected). 


Seat vacant, Jan.. 1912. 


Former Honorarv Officers, 

1. Chairmen. 


Date of appointment. 
Dec., 1807 . . 

Mav, 1870 . 

MaV, 1871 .. 

May, 1872 .. 

May, 1S75 , . 

June, 187o , . 

June, 1877 . . 

Mav, 1879 . . 

MaV. 1880 . . 

Mav, 1882 . 

May, 1883 . . 

May, 1885 . . 

Mav, 1880 . . 

MaV, 1891 .. 

June, 1894 . . 

Mav, 1895 . 

May, 1897 .. 

^lar, , 1900 . . 


The Ron. Sir Barnes Peacock. 

Sir R. C'nuch. 

Mr. .J. P Xorinan. 

Sii R. Couch. 

51r. A G. ^lacPherson (Offg ). 
5Ir, Sir R. Garth. 

.. Mr. Sir E C. Bavlev, K.C.S.I. 
Col. J. T. Walker. R.E. 

The Hon. Maharaja J. M. Tagore. 
Lt.-Gcneral J. T. Walker. R.E. 

The Hon. Mr H. J. Reynolds. 
jMaharaja Sir J. M. 'Tagore. 

E. T. Atkinson, I.C.S. 

Brig. Surg. G. King, C.T.E., LL.D. 

A Pedler. F.K.S. 

Col. J. Waterhouse, l.S.C. 

The Hun. Mr. H. H. Kislev, l.C S., C.i.E. 
T. H. Holland, F.R.S. (retired Sep. 1909). 


Vice-Chairmen. 


Dec. , 

1807 . 

. J. Fayrer. M.D. 


May. 

1809 . 

. . T. Oldham, LL.D. 


Mav, 

1870 . . 

. The Hon. Mr. J. B. 

Pliear. 

May. 

1872 . 

T. Oldham. JJ..I). 


5Iav, 

1873 

( ul H. Hvde. R.E. 


May, 

1875 

T. Oldham. LL.D. 


June. 

187<i . 

The Hue Sir FL C. 

Bayloy, K 

June, 

1877 . . 

Maliaraja 3. 31. Tagore. 

31 ay. 

18S(» 

'The Hon. Mr. H. J. 

Reynolds. 

3Iav, 

188.3 

H. F\ Blanford. 


31ay, 

188.*) 

'The Hon. Mr. H. J. 

Fleynoids. 

31a^', 

1887 . 

3Ia}iaraja Sir .1. M 

Tagore, Iv 

MaV, 

1888 . . 

Dr, 3 . S(MiU\ . 


3Iay, 

1889 

FL Ga\'. 


May, 

J890 . 

Dr. 3. Siaillv. 


May . 

1891 . 

. A. iVdh'r, F.H.S. 
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Date of Appointment. 
June. 1894 , . 

May, 1897 . 


:Mav, 1S9« 
:Mav, 1899 
Mar., imn 
June. 1910 
Mar., 1911 


Surij:. Lt.-Col. D. D. Cunningham. 

CJ.E. 

Brig.-Surg. Lt.-Col. G. King, I.M.S. , 
C.I.E. 

^laj.-Geiil. C. Stralian, K.E. 

A. Pedler. F.K.S. 

The Hon. IMr. Ju■^tlee Mookerjee 
T, H. 1) La Touche. F.G.8. 

Major A. T. (^age. I.M.S. 


3. Honorary Secretaries, 


Sep.. 1800 
]Mar. . 1807 . 
April. 1807 
Xov. , 1807 
April, 1874 . 
May, 1873 . 
Mar.. 1870 . 
June, 1870 , 
do. 

Oct., 1870 . 
:Mav, 1887 
May, 1889 
^lav, 1890 
MaV, 1893 
May, 1898 , 
May, 1900 


! H. F. Blanford. also Treasurer. 

I T, Oldliain, LL.D.. also Treasurer, 
I H. R. Medlieott. aLo Treasurer, 
j H. F Blanford. 

' J. Geoghegan, C.S. 

T. R. Lewi>. M.B. 

Capt. J. Waterhouse. 

^ H. B. Medheott. 

I W. T. Blanford. 

H. B Medheott. 

T.it.-Col. J. Waterhouse. 

Dr. J. Scullv. 

Dr W. King. 

C. Little. 

G. W. Kueliler. 

W. Banks Gw\ther, F.K.LB.A. 


Xote . — The post of Honorary Secretary was abolished in 11H)1 


4. Treasurers. 


Xov. , 180>7 


V. H. Sclialeli. 

April, I8f)8 


W. 8. Atkinson. 

Aug., 1808 


Dr. S B. Partridge*. 

April, 1871 . - 

! . ! ! 1 

T. Oldham, LL.D. 

Mav, 1872 . . 


Col. H. H\de. R E. 

Ma>s 1873 . . 

. . 1 

H. B iMedlicott, 

Jan. , 1874 . . 

. . 1 

Col J. E. Gastreil. 

Mav, 1873 


Dr. S. B Partridge 

Mar., 1870 

. . i 

H. Blochniann, 

June. 1878 . . 


W. T. Blanford. 

Aug., 1878 . 

1 

T S I^aae. 

1878 


Capt. J. Wateriiouse 

Aug., 1879 


J. We*>tland. 

Sept. , 1879 . . 


C R, Kieruander. 

Xov., 1879 


J. Westland 

Mav, 1880 


H. F Clogstoun. 

Jan , 1881 . 

1 

D Barbour. 

Mav, 1881 


A. P. MacDonnell. 

Sep\, 1881 . 


R. Logan 

Xov., 1881 


S. Jacob. 

Jan., 1882 


A, 1*. MacDonnell. 

April, 1882 , . 


J. A C'ook. 

May, 1882 . 


S, Jacob, 

June, 1882 . 


FL T. Atkinson. 

July, 1882.. 


J. A, Cook. 

Aug., 1882 . . 


S Jacob. 


F.R.S. 

F.R.S. 
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Date of appointment. 


Dec., 1882 

A C. Tupp. 

Aug., 1883 

E. W. Kellner. 

Oct., 1883 

A. C. Tupp. 

Nov., 1883 

J. E. Cooke. 


E. J. Sinkinson. 

Jan., 1884: . . . . . . i 

E. T. Atkinson. 

May, 1891 . . . . . . ! 

A. Pedler. 

June, 1894 . . . . . . 

Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle. 

May, 1895 . . . . . , [ 

Rai Onirito Nath Mitter, Bahadur. 

Mar., 1909 1 

Col. G. M. Porter, R.E. 

Sep. , 1909 . . . . . . 

R. P. Ashton. 

June, 1910 . . 

Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott, I.A. (retired May, 1912}. 
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LIST OF MEMBEPiS OF THE STAFF 
PAST AND PBESENT. 




MEMBERS OE THE STAEF. Jaiiurtiy. li>U. 

[Gazetted appointmentb only.) 


ZOOLOGICAL AND ANTHROPOLOGICAL SECTION. 


Superintendent, 

N. Annandale, B.A. (Oxon),r>.Sc (Edin.), F.A.S.B., O.M Z.vS., 
F.L.S. (Appointed, 1907.) 

Senior Assistant Superintendent, 

S. W. KemPj B.A. (T.C.D.), F.A.S.B. (Appointed 1910.) 


A ssi slant Su peri ntendents, 

B. L. Chaudhuri, B.A. (Calc ), D.Sc. (Edin.). F.R.S.Ec, F.L.S. 
(Appointed, 1909.) 

F. H. Gravely, M.Sc. (Maneh.). (Appointed, 1910.) 


Honoranj Assistants. 


Major R. E. Lloyd, I.M S., 
M.B.,D.Sc. 


Capt. F. H. ^Stewart, I.M. 8 , 
M.A., M.B., D.Sc. 

Capt. R. B. Seymour Sewell , 
l.M-S.,M.R.C.S.,L.RC.P. 
T. Southwell, A.R.C.S., 
F.Z.S., FL.S 
Ekendranath Ghosh, M.Sc 


Professor of Biology, Calcutta Medi- 
cal Cc'llege : formerly Surgeon- 
Naturalist to the Marine Survey of 
India. 

Formerly Surgeon- Naturalist to the 
Marine Survey of India. 

Surgeon-Naturalist to the Marine 
Survey of India. 

Dejjuty Director of Fisheries (Bengal). 

Asst. Professor of Biology, Calcutta 
Medical College. 


Honorary Corr( spondents, 

J. Coggin Brown, M.Sc. Geological Survey of India. 

(Dunelm.), F.G.S.,F.C.S , 

Assoc. M.I.M.E. 

J. Hornell, F.L.S. . . Superintendent of Pearl and Chank 

Fisheric'^, Tuticorin. 

C. G. Rogers * . (/onservator of Forests, Pegu Circle, 

Burma. 

S. P. Agharkar, M.A. (Bom.) Rashbihari Ghosh Professor of 

Botany, Calcutta University. 

L. W. Middelton . . Tea Planter, Sonapur, Assam. 

G. Mackrell .. .. Tea Planter, Syihet, Assam. 
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INDUSTRIAL SECTION. 

Officer in Charge— Director at the Botanical Survey of India. 

(ex officio.) 

C. n. Calder, B.Sc.. F.L.S., Officiating. 

Economic Botanist to the Botanical Survey of India. 

H. G. Carter, M.B., Ch.B. 

On special duty. 

D. Hooper, F.C.S., F.L.S., F.A.S.B. (Formerly Economic 

Botanist.) 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL SECTION. 

Officer in Charge— Director General of Archaeology in India. 

(ex officio.) 

J. H. Marshall, C.I.E.. M.A., Litt.D., F.S.A. 

Deputy Officer in Charge. 

D. B. Spooner, Ph.D. 

Assistant to Deputy Officer in Charge. 

K. D. Baneiji, M.A. 

ART SECTION. 

Officer in Charge— Principal of the Calcutta School of Art. 

(ex officio.) 

Percy Brown, A.R.C.A. 

GEOLOGICAL SECTION. 

Officer in Charge — Director of the Geological Survey of India. 

(ex officio ) 

H. H. Hayden, B.A., B.A.I , Hon. D.Sc., F G.S., F.A.S.B. 

Curator, 

J. Cogi^in Brown, M.Sc. (Dunelin.), F.C.S., F.(J.S., Assoc. .M.I.M E. 
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PAST .MEMBERS OE THE STAEE. 

{Gazitted appotnttnpnfi, ohI>i.) 


ZOOLOGICAL AND ANTHROPOLOGICAL SECTION. 

{Fornierhi Xatural HGtorp SecGon,) 


Sep., 

1860 

Jan., 

1S6S 

April, 

1868 

Nov., 

1868 

Oct , 

1870 

Mar., 

1871 

July, 

1873 

June, 

1876 

Mar., 

1877 

Dec., 

1879 

Nov., 

188U 

Nov., 

1881 

April, 

1882 

Mar.. 

1884 

Dee., 

1884 

Feb., 

1885 

Mar., 

1886 

Mar. , 

1887 

April, 

1893 

May, 

1893 

June, 

1SP5 

Jan., 

1896 

Oct., 

1896 

Oct., 

1897 

April, 

, 1902 

Nov., 

1902 

Feb., 

1903 

Nov%, 

1903 

June, 

1906 

Aug., 

1907 

Nov., 

, 1907 

Sep., 

1909 

Jutie- 

Nov., 1912 

Mar.- 

April, 1913 


Superintendents. 

(.4/^ fu'bt Curator. ) 

Dr. John Anderson (Curator). 

Dr. J. A. P. Colies (Offg.). 

Dr. F. Stoliczka ) /t • ^ zaa* rs ^ x 
Air V Ball \ Curators). 

Dr. John Anderson. 

J. Wood- Mason (Offg.). 

Dr. John Anderson (re-appointed). 

J. Wood- Mason (OflFg.). 

Dr. John Anderson. 

Dr. John Anderson (Supdt., title changed). 
J. Wood-Mason (Oft'g.). 

Dr. John Anderson. 

J Wood- Mason (Offg.) 

Dr. John Anderson. 

J. Wood-AIason (Offg.). 

Dr. J. Anderson. 

J. Wood- Mason (Offg.). 

J Wood-Mason (sub. pro tern. Supdt.). 

J. Wood-Mason (Superintendent). 
Surgn.-Capt. A. W. Alcock, I.ALS. (Offg.). 
Surgn -Capt. A. W. Alcock, I. M.S. (Super- 
intendent). 

Surgn.-Capt. A. R. S. Anderson. I M.S. 
(Offv.). 

Surgn.-Capt. A. W. Alcock, I. M.S. 
Surgn.-Capt. A. R. S. Anderson, I. M.S. 
(Offg.). 

Surun.-Maj. A W. Alcock, I. M.S. 

0,ipt. A. F. McArdle, I AI S. (Off-:.). 

H. H. Hayden (Offg.). 

E. P. Steblung (Offg.). 

Maj. Alcock, I.M S. 

Dr. N. Annandale (Offg.). 

Capt. R. E. Lloyd, I.M.S. (Off^M. 

Dr. N. Annandale (Superintendent). 

G. H. Tipper (Offg.). 

S. W. Kemp (Offg.). 
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Deputy Superintendents, 

(.4^ first Assistant Curator • po'^t aboJi shed in l!H)S. ) 


Oct., 1869 

J. Wood- Mason (Asst. Curator). 

Mar., 1870 

G. Nevill (0%). 

Oct., 1870 

J. Wood-Mason. 

Mar., 1877 

J. Wood Mason (title changed to Depy 
Supdt.). 

Mar.. 1881 

G. Nevill (Offg ). 

Dec., 1881 

J. Wood- Mason. 

Nov., 1887 

W. L. Sclater, vice J. Wood- Mason, Supdt 

Dec., 1891 

E. C. Cotes (Ofig.). 

May, 1892 

E. C. Cotes, vice W. L. Sclater. resigned. 

April, 1895 

F. Finn, vice E. C. Cotes. 

Aug., 1897 

. . Dr. T. Bloch (Offg.). 

Nov., 1897 

F. Finn. 

July, 1904 

Dr. N. Annandale, vice F. Finn, resigned. 

First Assistants to Superintendent. 

{Po>,t abolished in 

Oct., 1879 

G. Nevill. 

Dec., 1879 

0. L. Fraser (Offg.h 

Mar., 188] 

0. L. Fraser (Oft'g.). 

Oct., 1881 

G. Nevill. 

April, 1884 

E. C. Cotes. 

Dec., 1891 

R. L. Chapman (Offg.). 

Mar., 1892 

E. C. Cotes. 

Oct., 1894 

F. Finn. 

Nov., 1896 

. . Dr. T. Bloch. 

INDUSTRIAL SECTION 

{Formerly Eronowie and Art ^Section.) 

{E( porter 

s on Eeonomif Products to the Government of India ) 

April, 1887 

Dr. G. Watt. 

Sep., 1891 

E. Thurston (Offg.). 

Nov., 1893 

Dr. G. Watt. 

Sep., 1896 

D. Hooper (Offg ). 

Dec., 1896 

Dr. G. Watt. 

May, 1898 

D. Hooper (Offg.). 

Jan., 1899 

Dr. G. Watt. 

April, 1901 

I. H. Burkill (Offg ). 

Feb., 1902 

. Dr. G. Watt. 

Mar . 1902 

D. Hooper (Offg.). 

April, 1902 

I. H. Burkill (Offg.). 

Oct., 1902 

D. Hooper (Offg.). 

Jan., 1903 

I. H. Burkill (Offg.). 

Dec., 1903 

D. Hooper (Offg.). 
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Mar., 

1904 

. . I H Burkill (Offg.). 

Jan., 

1905 

. . D. Hooper (Offg.). 

Oct., 

1905 

. . I. H. Burkill (Offg.). 

April, 

1910 

. . D. Hooper (Off".). 

Oct., 

1910 

.. r. H. Burkill (Off".). 

June, 

1900 

.. 1. H. Burkill. 



Officer in Charge. 

Feb., 

1912 

The Director of the 



India became ex offi^ 

Feb., 

1912 

.. Major A. T. Gage (B 


Botanical Survey of 


cal Survey of India). 


May, 1897 
May, 1898 
Jan., 1899 
Mar., 1899 
Sep., 1899 
Alio., 1902 
Oct., 1902 
July, 1903 
Aug., 1903 
Sep., 1903 
April, 1909 
Oct., 1909 
April, 1910 
Oct., 1910 
Feb., 1912 

Feb , 1912 
Mar., 1912 
April, 1912 
Oct., 1912 


April, 1887 
Oct., 1888 
Dee. 1888 
Jan., 1896 


Curators, 

D. Hooper. 

R. Abbey- Yates (Otfg.). 

D. Hooper. 

R. Abbey-Yates (Offg.). 

D. Hooper. 

C. B. Bliaduri (Otfg.). 

D. Hooper 

J. Weinberg (Offg.). 

0. Reinherz (Offg ). 

D. Hooper 

B. B. Dutt (Otfg.). 

D. Hooper. 

S. C. Mukharji, M.A. (Otfg.). 

D. Hooper. 

1. H. Burkill (Economic Botanist in execu- 
tive charge). 

D. Hooper (Offg. Econ. Bot.). 

I. H. Burkill (Econ. Bot.). 

D. Hooi^er (Offg.). 

D. Hooper (Economic Botanist, Botanical 
Survey of India) 

A ssista n t Cura tors . 

T. N. Mukliarji. 

R. L. Chapman (Otfi^.). 

T. X. Mukharji. 

R. Abbe}’’ Abates (Offg.). 


ARCHAEOLOatCAL SECTION. 
i Separated from do: Xaturnl Hi‘>tor>/ Section in liUl). 

Oljlcer in Charge— ^ Director Ceneral of Archaeology in India. 
April, 1911 .. Dr. J. Ph. Vogel (Offg.). 
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Depxity Officers in chanje. 

April, 1911 .. R. D. Bancrji. 

June, 1911 .. Pandit Daya Ram Salmi (Offg.). 

July, 1911 .. R. D. Banerji. 

June, 1912 . . R. D. Banerji. 


ART SECTION. 

{Con^titoffjl in 1911.) 

Officer'^ in Chcirgt. 

{Superintendents of the Calcutta School of Art, ex officio.) 

April, 1911 Percy Brown. 

Mar., 1912 .. A. X. Tagore (Ofe.). 

May, 1912 . . H. X. Bose (Offg.). 

Jan., 1913 . . A. X'. Tagore (Offs:.)* 

GEOLOGICAL SECTION. 

{This section Jias forined an integral part of th.e Indian iMnsemn .'-met 1911 onbj.) 

Officer in Charge — Director of the Geological Survey jof India, 
Dec., 1910 .. H. H. Hayden. 

Curator-^, 

Aug., 1910 . . G. H. Tipper. 

Oct., 1911 .. J. Coggin Brown. 

Xov., 1911 .. H. S. Bion. 

June, 1912 . . G. de P. Cotter. 

Xov., 1912 .. J. Coggin Brown. 



APFENUIX VI. 


PI BLK'ATIOXS OF THE Till STEFS. 




I’CBLK’ATIOXS OF THE TRFSTEFS. 

(a) General. 

Centenary of the Indian Museum, 1814-1914. (The History of the 
Indian Museum (Chapter I, this volume) and Catalogue of 
the Centenary Exhibition) (1914). 

I (1914) (Bengali Guide-Book to the Indian 

Museum). 

(h) Archaeological. 

Catalogue of the Archaeological Collections in tlie Indian Museum. 
Parts 1 (out of print) and II (1883). By J. Anderson, M.D., 
F.R.S., etc. 

Catalogue of Coins of the Indian Museum. Parts I to IV 
(1894.96). By C J. Rodgers. M.R.A.S., M.N.S. 

Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, including 
the Cabinet of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. I (1906). 
By Vincent A Smith, M.A., F.B.X.S., M.R.A.S., I.C.S., Retd. 
Vols. II and III (1907-8). By H. Nelson Wright, I.C.S.. 
F.R.N.S., M.R.A.S. 

(c) Anthropological. 

' Craniological Data from the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 1909. 
Ethnographic Survey of India. By Rai Bahadur B. A. Gupte. 
BA. 

(f?) Zoological. 

Account of the Deep-Sea Braohyura collected by the R I. M S. 

‘ Investigator’, 1899. By A Alcock, M.B., C.M.Z.S. 

Account of tlie Deep-Sea Madreporaria collected by the R.I.M.S. 

‘Investigator’, 1898. By A. Alcock, M.B. , C.M.Z S. 

Account of the Triaxon (Hexactinellid) sponges collected by the 
R.I.M.S. ‘ Iiiv’estigator 1902. By F. E. Schulze, Ph.D., M.D. 
Account of the Alcyonarians collected by the R.I.M.S. ‘Investi- 
gator’, Part I, 1906. Bv J. Arthur Tliomson, M A., and 
W. D. Anderson, M.A., B.Sc. 

Account of tlie Alcyonarians collected by the R.I.M.S. * Investi- 
gator’, Part II, 1909. By J. Arthur Thomson, M.A., and 
J. J. Simpson, M.A.. B.Sc. 

Aids to the Identification of Rats connected with Plague in India, 
1st and 2nd editions, 1907. By W. C. Hossack, M.D. 
Annotated List of the Asiatic Beetles in the Indian Museum. 
Part I, Family Carabidae, Subfamily Cicindelinae, 1909. By 
N. Annandale, D.Sc , and W. Horn. 

I "J’liis work wa.s l\v tlw Ktlinotrrapliical Survey of India, hut 

a larue iiiunhtM* of eoj)it‘> wa-^ placed at tlie di-ipo^al (»f the 'I riwtee'.. 
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Catalogue of Indian Crustacea, Part I. Introduction and Bra- 
chyura Primigenia, 1901. Bv A. Aleock, M.B., LL.D., 
FR.S. 

Catalogue of the Indian Decapod Crustacea, Part II. Anomura. 
Fasciculus I. Pa "u rides, 1905. Bv A. Alcock, M B , LL.D., 
F.R.S,C.LE. 

Catalogue of the Indian Decapod Crustacea, Part IIL Macrura. 
Fasciculus I The Prawns of the Peneus Group, 1906. By 
A. Alcock, M.B., LL.D., F.R.S., C.I.E. 

Catalogue of Indian Decapod Crustacea, Part I. Brachyura. 
Fasciculus II. Indian Freshwater Crabs, 1910. Bv. A. 
Alcock, C.I.E., M.B., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Catalogue of Indian Deep-Sea (Austacea : Decapoda Macrura and 
Anoniala in the Indian Museum, 1901. Bv A. Alcock, M.B., 
LL.D.. C.M.Z.S. 

Catalogue of Indian Deep- .Sea Fishes in the Indian Museum, 1899. 
By A. Alcock, M.B., C.M.Z.S. 

< ‘atalogue of Mammalia in the Indian Museum, Part I, 1881. 
Bv J. Anderson, M.D., LLD., F.R.S. Part II, 1891. Bv 
\V. L. Sclater, M.A.. F.Z.S. 

Catalogue of Mantodea iii the Ijvlian Museum, Parts I, 1889, and 
II, 1891. By J. VVood-Ma^on F.Z.S., etc. 

Catalogue of Moths ot India. Parts I to VII, 1887-89. By 

E. C. Cotes and C. Swinhoe, E.L S., F.Z.S., etc. 

Echinoderma of the Indian Museum, Part III. Account of tlie 

Deep Sea Holothurioidea collected by the R.I.M.S. ’ Investi- 
gator \ 1905, By R. Koehler and C Vaney. 

Ecliinoderma of the Indian Museum, Part IV. Littoral Holothuri- 
oidea collected by the R.I.51.S. • Investigator’. 1908 By R. 
Koehler and C. Vaney. 

Echinoderma of the Indian Museum, Part I, Deep-Sea < >phiuroidea 
collected by the R.I.M.S. ‘Investigator’, 1889. By R, 
Koeliler. 

Echinoderma of the Indian Museum, Part II, Shallow- water 
Ophiuroidea collected by the R I.M S. * Investimxtor ’ . 1900 
By R. Koehler. 

Echinoderma of the Indian Museum, Part V. An account of the 
Deep-Sea Asteroidea collected hv the R.r..M.S. ‘ Investigator,’ 
1909. By R Koehler. 

Echinoderma of the Indian Museum, Part VI An account of the 
Shallow- water Asteroidea. 1910 By R. Koehler. 
Echinoderma of the Indian .Museum, Part VII The Crinoids of 
the Indian Ocean, 1912. By A. H. Clark, B.A , F.R.G S. 
Echinoderma of the Indian Museum, Part VIII. Echinoidea. 
An account ot the Echinoidea (1) Spatangides, 1914. By R 
Koeliler. 

Figures and Descriptions of Xme Species of Squillidae from the 
collection of the Indian Museum, 1895. By J. Wood- Mason 

F. Z.S. etc. Edited by A. Alcock, C.M.Z.S. 

Guide to the Zoological Collections c.viiibited in the Bird Gallery 
of the Indian Museum, 1900. By F. Finn, B A., F.Z.S. 
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Guide to the Zoological Collections exhibited in the Fish Gallery 
of the Indian Museum, 1899. By A. Alcock, M.B., C.M.Z.S. 

Guide to the Zoological Collections exhibited in the Invertebrate 
Gallery of the Indian Museum, 1894. By A, Alcock, M.B , 
C.M.Z.S. (out of print). 

Guide to the Zoological Collections exhibited in the Reptile and 
Amphibia Gallery of the Indian Museum, 1894. By A. Alcock, 
M.B., C.M.Z.S. (out of print). 

Hand List of 3IolIusca in the Indian Museum, Parts I (1878) and 
II (1884) and Fasciculus E. (1877). By G. Xevill, C.M.Z.S. 
etc. Index, Parts I and II (1889). By W. Theobald. 

Illustrated Catalogue of Asiatic Horns and Antlei^ in the Indian 
Museum. 1908. By T. Bent ham. 

Indian Fish of Proved Utility as .Mosquito-Destroyers, 1912. By 
R. B. Seymour Sewell, B.A., Capt., I.M.S., and B. L. Chau- 
dhuri, B.A., B.Sc. 

List of Batrachia in the Ijidian Museum, 1892. By \V. L 
Sclater, M.A., F Z.S. 

List of Birds in the Indian Museum. Parts I (1901) and II (1905), 
Corvidae, Paradiseidae, Ptilonorhynchidae and Crateropodidae 
By F. Finn, B.A., F.Z.S 

List of Snakes in the Indian Museum, 1891. By W. L. Sclater. 
M.A., F.Z.S. 

Monograph of the Asiatic Chiroptera and Catalogue oi the Species 
of Bats in tlie Indian ^luseum, 1876. Bv G. E. Dobson. 
M.A.. M.B., F R.S. 

Monograph of the Oriental Cicadidae, Parts I to VII, 1889-92. 
By W. L Distant, F.E.S. 

Illustrations of the Zoology of the R.T.M.S. ‘ Investig:ator ’h 


1892. 

Fishes, Plates 1 to VI 1. 

1894. 

Crustacea, 

Plates I to V. 

1895. 

Fishes, Phi 

tes VIII to XIII.' 


( Vustacea, 

Plate.s VI to VIII. 


Echinoderraa, Plates 1 to III. 

189(). 


IV and V. 


Fishes 

XIV to XVI. 


Crustacea 

. IX to XV. 

1897. 


. XVI to XXVII. 

1898. 

Fishes 

XVII. 


( Tustacea 

, XXVIll to XXXII 


Mojjusca 

I to VI. 

1>99. 

F'lshes 

XVIII to XXIV. 


Crustacea 

XXXI II to XXXV, 


Mollusca 

VII and VIII. 

191 in. 

Fishes 

XXV and XXVI. 


Cni.staeea 

.. XXXVI to XL V. 


• illii'-tratioii'^. whirh art' now m(‘t>rporat(*(l \\ it li tlu' ^loinoir^ ot 
tilt' Ifitlian .AluM'uni. wevr torniorh’ throuij:li tin' hy tha 

I )ir<c(oi‘!? ot tilt' Ho\ul Intlicin ^larint*. 
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1901. Fishes Plates XXVII to XXXV. 

Crustacea .. XLVI to XLVIIL 

Index Part I, 190L 

1902. Crustacea XLIX to LV. 

Mollusca IX to XIII. 

1905. Crustacea . LVI to LX VI I. 

LXVIII to LXXVI. 

Fishes . XXXVI to XXXVUI. 

1907. Crustacea. 

(Malacostraca) LXXVIl to LX XIX. 

Crustacea 

(Entornostraca) Plates I and II. 

Mollusca .. XIV to XVIII. 

1908. Fishes XXXIX to XLIII. 

Crustacea. 

(Eiitomostraca) .. Ill to V. 

Mollusca . XIX and XX. 

1909. Mollusca XXI to XXIII. 

Memoirs of the Indian Museum. 

Vol. I, 1907-1909. 

No. I. — An accomit of the Rats of Calcutta. By \V, C. 
Hossack, M.D. 

No, 11. — An account of the Internal Aiiatomy of Bathy- 
nomns qignntens. By R. E. Lloyd, M.B., B.Sc.. Capt.. 
I.MS. ' 

No. III. — A and B. The Oligochaeta of India, N’epal, 
Ceylon, Burma and the Andaman Islands, with an 
account of the anatomy of certain aquatic forms. 
By Dr. W. Michaelsen and J. Stephenson, Major. J.M.S. 
No. IV. — A Gephyrean Worm hitherto undescribed, the 
type of a new order. By F. H. Stewart, M.A., D.Sc., 

M. B., Capt.. I.M.S. 

Vol. II, 1909. 

No, I.— Report on the Fishes taken by the Bengal 
Fisheries Steamer ‘ Golden Crown/ Part L— Batoidei. 
By N. Annandale. B.A., D.Sc. 

No. II.— An account of the Indian Cirripedia Pediui- 
culata, Part I.— Family Lepadidae {sennit stricto). Bv 

N. Annandale, B.A., D.Sc, 

No. III.— A description of the deep-sea fish caught by 
the R.l.M.S. Ship ‘ Incestigator ' since the year 1900^ 
with supposed evidence of mutation in MaUhopsi.s\ 
and Illustrations of the Zoology of the R.l.M.S. ‘ In- 
vestigator,’ Fishes. Plates XLIV—L, 1909. By R E. 
Lloyd, M B., D.Sc. (Lond.), Capt,, I.M.S. 

Xo. IV. — Etude sur les Chironoraides des Indes Orien- 
tales, avec description de quelques nouvelles e.spece.s 
d’Egypte. Par J. J. Kieffer, Doct. Phil, Nat. 
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Vol. Ill, 1910-^1914. 

No. I. — Report on the Fishes taken by the Bengal 
Fisheries Steamer ‘Golden Crown', Part II. — Addi- 
tional Notes on the Batoidei. By X. Annandale, D.So., 
F.A.S.B. Part III. Plectognathi and Pediculati. By 
N. Annandale, D.Sc.. F.A.S.B., and J. T. Jenkins, 
B.Sc. (Bond.), D Sc. (Wales), Ph.D. (Kiel). Part IV. — 
Pleuronectidae. Bv J. T. Jenkins, B.Sc. (Bond.). 
D.Sc (Wales), Ph.D. (Kiel). 

No. II. — Studies in post-larval development and minute 
anatomy of the genera Scalpelhira and Ihla. By F. H. 
Stewart, M.A., D.Sc., ABB., Capt., I.ABS. 

Xo. III. — Indian Trypaneids (Fruit-Flies) in the collec- 
tion of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. By AI. Bezzi. 

Xo. IV. — An account of the Oriental Passalidae (Coleop- 
tera) based chiefly on the collection in the Indian 
Aluseum. By F. H. Gravely, M.Sc. 

VoB IV, 1913. 

Xo. I — An account of the Crustacea Stomatopoda of the 
Indo-Pacific Region based on the collection in the 
Indian Aluseum and Illustrations of the Zoology of 
the R.BABS. ‘ Investigator ’ Crustacea Stomatopoda, 
Plates I — X. By Stanley Kemp, B.A. 

Record .s of tiie Indian Aluseum. 

Vol. I. 1907. Parts I to IV. 

Vol. II, 19<»8-1909. Parts I to V. 

Vol. Ill, 1909. Parts I to IV. 

Vol. IV, 1910. Nos. I to X. 

Vol. V, 1910. Parts I to IV. 

Vol. VI, 1911. Parts I to V 

Vol. VII, 1912. Parts I to V. 

Vol. VIII, 1912. Parts I . 
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